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DEATH ! 


BY HORACE *MITH. 


Fate ! fortune! chance ! whose blindness, 
Hostility, or kindness, 

Play such strange freaks with human destinies, 
Contrasting poor and wealthy, 
The life-diseased and healthy, 

The bless'd, the cursed, the witless, and the wise, 
Ye have a master—one 
Who mars what ye have done, 

Levelling all that move beneath the sun— 


Death ! 


Take courage, ye who languish 
Beneath the withering anguish 
Of open wrong, or tyrannous deceit ; 
There comes a swi‘t redresser, 
To punish your oppressor, 
And lay him prostrate—helpless at your feet.— 
O champion s rong ! 
Righter of wrong, 
Justice—equality—to thee belong— 
Death! 


When conquest crowns his quarrel, 
And the victor, wreathed with laurel, 
While trembling natiens bow beneath his rod, 
On his guarded throne reposes, 

In living apotheosis, 
The Lord's anomted, and earth’s demigod, 
What form of fear 
Croaks in his ear, 
The victor’s car is but a funeral bier? 
Death ! 





Who—spite of guards and yeomen, 
Steel phalanx or cross-bowmen, 
Leaps at a bound the shudd'ring castle’s moat, 
The tyrant’s crown down.dashes, 
His brandish'd sceptre smashes, 
With rattling fingers grasps him by the throat, 
His breath ou'-wrings, 
And his corpse down flings, 
To the dark pit where grave-worms feed on kings ? 
Death ! 
When the robber's unsuspected, 
When the murderer's undetected, 
And night has veil'd bis crime from every eye ; 
When nothing living daunts him, 
And no fear of justice haunts him,— 
Who wakes his consience-striken agony ¢ 
Who makes him start, 
With his withering dart, 
And wrings the secret from his bursting heart ? 
Death! 
To those who pine in sorrow, 
Whose wretchedness can borrow 
No moment's ease from any human aet, 
To the widow—comfort-spurning, 
To the slave for freedom yearning, 
To the diseased with cureless anguish rack’d— 
Who brings release, 
And whispers peace, 
And points to realins where pain and sorrow cease ! 
Death ! 





CHILDHOOD. 

BY WILLIAM JONES. 
How beautiful is Childhood ! with its free and buoyant air. 
With joy upon each dimpled brow, and tresses light and fair ; 
How smilingly they trip along ! how fairy-like they move ! 
And gain upon our soften'd hearts to bless us with their love ! 


How beautiful is Childhocd ! so guileless and unstained ! 
Methinks, to see them at our side is Paradise regain'd ! 
To listen to their spirit’s flow, to hearken to their mirth, 
And clasp unto our loving breast the little ones of earth ! 


How beautifal is Childhood ! when calling by the name 

Of mother, father, or the ties that Nature bids them claim; 
When lisping forth so touchingly a language all their own, 
Unfetter’d by ihe worldly cham that chills our years like stone ! 


How beautiful is Childhood ! when the fondlings kneel to pray, 

And when, with hand in hand entwined, some broken words they say ! 
With beaming eyes of innocence to youder land upraised, 

They prattle out their artless theme !—Could Heav'n be better praised ! 


How beautiful is Child hood !—how endearingly they seem 
To cling to those who over them with looks of fondness beam ! 
To share the kindly smile and nod, how anxious they will be ! 
How hard the struggle to obtain a place upon the knee ! 


How beautiful is Childhood ! and how saintly is the charm 

That takes from man his bitter cares, and makes his feelings warm ' 
That gladdens him with bappwess, and cheers his lonely hours ! 
How beautiful is Childhood ! with its coronal of flowers! 


—_— 


ELLISTONIANA.—No. IL. 
BY ‘Y. T. MONCRIEPF, ESQ. 
THE SANGUINARY PUBLIC 
During the term of Elliston’s first lesseeship of the Royal Circus, now the 
Surrey, he was very hard ran by the production at Astley's of the celebrated 
Spectacle entitled ** The Blood Red Knight ; or, the Fatal Bridge,” the first 
Equestrian Spectacle of its peculiar class that had appeared, and which nearly 
emptied his house, while it filled that of his rival to overflowing 
“The Blood Red Knight, or the Fatal Bridge,” said Elliston, contemptu- 
ously, on hearing some one noticing its snccess. “I am not to be abridged 
in this manner. Blood! blood! 1 the sanguinary public want blood, if the 
sweet lumps are only to be refined with blood, they shall have enough « f it, 
ay. and sawdust too, into the bargain for that matter—they shall sup full of 
horrors! Send for Tom Libdin.” 
Tom was accordingly sent for, and came shambling and snuffling along to 
know what Elliston wanted P 
* Want, sir!” said Elliston 





“| wapt you to fight the Blood Red Knight 


(or, the Battle of the Bridges’—Blackfriars against Westminster—and see 


—cut his throat, sir—the public are homicidal—they like blood. You must | 
write me a piece, sir, redolent with gore, and call it, * Blood will have Blood ; | 





which bridge will carry its resident manager over the most safely! If they 
will make our theatres slaaghterhouses they shall !"’ | 
“BLoop witt nave Bioop; or, tae Barite or tHe Brinors !” was | 


| accordingly produced, and Elliston had no reason to regre: having catered to | 


the taste of the sunguinary public, or, as he remarked, much to Tom Dibdin’s 
indignation, “ having given the swinish multitude hog: puddings for supper 


THE FALLEN HERO 

Though the greater part of the anecdotes related of Elliston had their birth 
when he was “full of the god,” it must not be inferred that he was either na 
turally or habitually a drunkard ; he was certainly in some measure a bon vi 
rant, and fond of his glass, but he required good fellowship to make the bottle 
pass to his mind. Witha congenial spirit, a social frend, he would indeed 
drink pottle-deep. His great delight was to be Rex Conrieii—-to indulge in 
the song, the speech, and the sentiment; the joke, the tale, the anecdote 
Without a companion to his taste, he conld pass days and not touch a single 
drop ; but when once he indulged, it was with his usual ardour; he set no 
bounds to his libations. There might be this excuse for his excesses, wine 
had not the stupifying effect upon him it generally has upon weaker natures ; 
it did but freshen his faucy—give a keener zest to his enjoyment, heighten his 
humour, and supply him with a thousand waggish expedients. Had it been 
his destiny to have chosen his own death, he would certainly, like royal Cla. 
rence, have decided on ending his days in a butt of Malmsey. That he did 
not, like Cassio when he drank, *‘ put an enemy into his mouth to steal away 
his brains,” a thousand instances might be recounted. 

The relator of the following anecdote was present when the whimsical con- 
trctemps it detatls occurred, and can vouch for its correctness 

Playing Richmond, one night, to Kean’s Richard—which be was very fond 
of doing, being cunning in feace—Elliston was so drunk, that after killing Rich- | 
ard, he staggered, stumbled over the body, fell prostrate, and measured his | 
length by the side of it. ‘The audience hissed tremendously at this unseemly | 
conclusion, which somewhat recalled him to his senses. Wishing in this dilem- | 
ma to make his exit with as good a grace as possible, drunk as he was, he hit | 
upon this ludicrous expedient, catching an idea from his prostrate situation 
and the analagous circumstances of the mes. It was shortly after the battle 
of Waterloo—much had been said in the papers of the propriety of raising a | 
subscription for the widows and orphans of those who had fallen on the field of 
battle in tha: memorable contest—vaguely remembering this, and recovering 
his equilibrium as well as he could, Elliston advancing to the front of the 
stage, and with great gravity thus addressed ihe audieoce, who naturally ex 
pected he was going to offer them some apology :— 

Ladies and geutlemen—hic—I have great pleasure in—hice—" (a laugh) | 
“in informing you that to-morrow evening—hic—it ts my intention to—hice—-"’ 
(another laugh) ‘ that is to devote the profits of the—hic—performance to the 
benefit of the orphans and widows of those fallen heroes—hic—" (a laugh)— 
‘that is of those brave men who have fallen—hic—on the field of batth—”" 
(another laugh)—*‘ in the memorable struggle of Bos*orth—hie—” (loud 
shouts)—‘‘no, I beg pardon, 1 mean Waterloo.”—(Bravo! bravo! and im- | 
mense applause.) 

Charmed by this generous resolution, the audience loudly cheered the an 
nouncement, and the actor staggered off with the exclamation, “I wish they | 
may get it!" 

Of course no such benefit as that announced took place, but the unexpected- 
ness of the intimation had the desired effect for the moment of extricating El- 
liston from a very disagreeable position, in which, as a fallen hero, his indul- 
gence of the glass had temporarily placed him. 


COMPLETE IRISH PIECE! 

During his proprietorship of the Olympic Theatre, Elliston requested the | 
narrator of these anecdotes, whom he had recently introduced to the theatri- | 
cal world as a dramatist, to write him an Irish Burletta, for the purpose of | 
exhibiting the talents of Mr. Fitzwilliam, at that time as popular for his persona 
tion of Irish characters, as was afterwards poor Power. ‘The dramatist accord. | 
ingly selected the well-known anecdote of the Duke of Richmond, when Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, kuighting, ina dranken frolic, a poor Irish inn-keeper ; 
who, the next morning, when his Grace wished to recall what he had done, | 
only answered him with the observation, that he had not the smallest objection 
in life to be un-knighted himself, ‘ but then, your Grace,” said he, ** what will 
my lady say ’” 

The idea was highly approved of, and the first act of the drama. comprising | 
the benighting of the duke, his subsequent revelry, and the knighting of the | 
inn-keeper was speedily written. Elliston was delighted with it, and ordered 
it to be put into immediate rehearsal, telling the author to go home and write | 
day and night, till he had finished the other act. 

His injunctions were obeyed to the letter, and on the morning of the third 
day following, the task was co upleted, and the author triumphantly repaired to 
the theatre with the MS. of the second act onder his arm; but what was bis 
consternation on reaching the stage-door, to see a bill posted up announcing 
the first performance, that evening, of the first act of his piece, under the 
title he had given it, ‘* The Kmight of the Boots; or, What will my Lady 
say’” 

With all the irritability of his race, he rushed to Elliston and demanded the 
reason of such undramatic treatment. 

“My dear fellow,” said Elliston, coolly, ** what could we do’? we were dy 
ing for something for Fitz to appear in, and really your firet act is so excel- 
leat, we thought it a pity the public should be deprived of the pleasure of see- 
ing it, even while you were preparing the second, we have therefore determined 
on producing it to-night. Your second act, for [ see you have it there, we will 
reserve as a bonne bouche, till Wednesday, when it will be quite an agreeable 
surprise to the audience, who will not expect it, and will consequently relish it 
all the more.” 

** But, my dear sir,” exclaimed the mortified dramatist, “I shall be ruined ! 
What can you expect from only playing the firet act of the piece! What ma- 
nager, beiore yourself, ever thonght of representing an unfinished drama, — 
serving up the disyecta membra pocta to the public im this manner,—finishing in 
the middie? The piece will certainly be damned !” 

“Til be d —d if it shall!” said Elimston, coolly ; “ +o let that suffice.” 

‘+ We shall all be damned!” was the author's angry rejoinder, in an under 
tone, ‘*and very deservedly too.” 

There was, however, no alternative but to submit. The first act was accord- 
ingly represented, and through the drollery of Fitzwilliam, and the fon inci- 
dental to the subject, was perfectly successful. This was very contrary to the 
expectations of the author, who was of course greatly elated with hie good for- 
tone, anticipating still greater success on the completion of the piece ; argu 
ing, that if so moch had been done with one act, twice as moch might certainly 
be expected to be accomplished with (10 

On the Wednesday following the second act was got ready, and the piece 
played im its perfect state; but such is the eflect of first impressions, that the 
addition was by no means considered an improvement : and after the scene of the 
drunken revelry, which concluded the first act, the cream of the jest, cons‘sting 
in the Duke's mortification, and Paddy's pertinacity in his imperturbable repli 
cation, “* What will my lady say |" went off in a very “ stale, flat, and unpro 
fitable” manner; so much so, that it was resolved the next morning to consigt 
the second act to the tomb of all the Capolets ! 




















of the tameness with which the finish of hus litle drama had been received, might 
be ascribed to the actors having, through the postponement, lost much of them 
onginal interest in the subject, they were not spurred on by that excitation and 
zest 80 Necessary to the success of a first night's representation The 
pointment and mortification of the dramatiat may be better conceived than de 
scribed. He repaired to Elliston, bis bosom swelling with indignation; bet 
Elliston very composedly put down all his complaints of being disgraced and 
ruined for ever, by quietly remarking, 

“ My dear fellow, go home and make yourself perfectly easy ; you may cow 
tent yourself with the reflection that you have produced the most complete Irish 
piece that ever was written—a piece which finishes better in the middle than as 
the end—and is more complete asa halfthan as awhole, That is better with 
out a catastrophe than =n § one, and in which you have completely bothered 


| the audience by trying to make them understand it! And that's more than 


O'Keefe could ever say with any of his pieces! A piece, in short, my denr 
fellow, that is as perfect a dramatic blunder as ever was perpetrated ; and if 
you are not satisfied with that, I don't know what the devil you will be satished 
with !"" 

Toore was no answering this, and stomaching Elliston’s left-handed complh- 
ments as well as he could, the dramatist retired, and firuly resolving never te 
give him another chance of producing the first act of a piece before the seeors! 
was written, although it might, as in this instance, unexpectedly turn owt to be 
a complete Irish prece 

ELLISTON AN MP 

Elliston had a great opinon of lis own oratorical powers, and imagined bite 
self eminently qualified for the senate. Having a keen eye to the Treas wry 
bench, se always had a strong idea that he should shine as a legislator, and se 
riously thought of becoming an M.P in a parliamentary sense, as well as in & 
theatrical one ; and of representing the aristocracy and democracy of the cour 
try in another house and on ano her stage than that of Drury Lane or the 
Olympic. 

Among other attempts that he made for this purpose, the following is not ene 
the least worthy of notice 

On Sheridan announeing his intention of withdrawing from the represents 
tion of Stafford, and putting up for Westminster, Elliston thought the golder 
chance he had #0 long sighed for presented itself. He scoping wrote tc 
Mr.G * * * * * *, the great patron of the then rotten borough of Stafford, 
whose influence aad always ensured the return of Sheridan, to whom he wae # 
staunch friend, and who it was well known could command a seat wm the Howse 
fur any one he might choore to nominate, In a letter to thie gentleman, Billie 
ton mudestly offered himself as a candidate, and solicited his interest, wi hows 
which, as he persarked, he well knew, a contest could not be sustained with any 
chance of success. To this epplication he received the following laconic am 

pointed rebuff 

** My dear Sir,—! should have much pleasure in acceding to your request 
but the fact is, | have promised all my influence to Mr. Grimaldi.” 

Elliston was not at all abashed by this reply, but answered it with the fob 
lowing, in which he certainly had not the worst of the correspondence ; 

‘My dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the favour of your answer. Ix 


| desiring to become a Member for Stafford, | was actuated by the reflection thas 


as one theatrical proprietor and eminent dramatist had retired from the repre 
sentation of that borough, he could not perhaps be more properly succeeded 
than by another theatrical proprietor and popular dramatic representative, 
though I was too good a critic to wish that eminent person Mr. Sheridap and 


| myself should at all be considered as rivals, and afford « handle for the prof 


cients in the * School for Seandal.” 1 am not at all surprised at your am 
novncement that you have promised all your interest to Mr. Grimaldi. Aw he 
owed his introduction, as a popular representative of the people on the stags 


,of Covent Garden, to the auspices of ** Mother Goose,” it is not astonisirne 


(that which is good for the goose being also good for the gander) that he showld 
wish his return for Stafford to be secured by one of her sone! 1 do not know 
but that the constituents of Stafford would be more fitly represented by thas 
great clown than they could be by me. The borough, the patron, and thx 
member will be alike worthy of one another, and | should advise, for the 
benefit ef all partion, that among the first measures brought forward, should be 
a motion to reduce the duty on foolscap !"’ 


THE CATARACT OF THE GANGES. 

No one could more dexterously extricate himeelf from the horns of a diler 
ma than could Elliston, and no one was ever more ready in turning the tables, 
giving a bow! for a rubber, a ‘* Roland for au Oliver,” than he was. Of thee 
adroit faculty, the following is an amusing instance 

Oné morntog, during the very successful ron at Drary Lane, of the gran! 
hippo-dramatic spectacic, “ The Cataract of the Ganges,” which, aceord ing te 
the bills, nightly overflowed the house, the author of the piece, who then reve 
ded in the immediate neighbourhood of the theatre was rather surprised at xe 
ceiving a summons, through little West, the messenger, to attend Mr. Elimeeny 
instantly, on some very important business 

“T don't know what it is,” said the goodnatored West, “ but it is something 
very particular, and there are two rather strange-louking persons waiting mm 
Mr. Elliston’s private room.” 

At first the dramatist, half in doubt who these persons might be, decided em 
disobeying the mandate, but the persunsions of West reassured bim, and m 
very few minutes he was ushered into Ellieton’s sanctum sanctorum, on the O 
P. side of the stege, behind the scenes 

Elliston was seated in state belure the centre of a large table, whieh wae 
covered with papers. On one side of him sat a copyit writing letters from 
his dictation ; on the other side wes Mr. Winston, the acting manager, whale 
in another part of the room, near the fireplace, were seated the two stranger, 
mentioned by W est—verv odd, outlandish, weather-beaten, sunbarnt-leokiag 
individuals certainly, but not at ali resembling the particular class of pemone 
the dramatist had at first been apprehensive of meeting. 

The dramatist was proceeding to inquire Elliston's business with him, whe 
looked tore than usually important and mayestie, when a commanding wave ef 
the great lessee’s hand imposed an awfal silence, and two or three directious 
were given to West, to take to the master-carpenter, to give to the first wing- 
man, who in his torn was to signify them to the second fiy-man. There war 
then some regulation for the firet stage door keeper, Byfield, to commumente te 
the second stage-door keeper, Tyson. A note respecting private box to » 
nobleman, high in office, was then dictated to the copyist ; after which Elbe 
ton, with a preparatory hem, condescended to enter upon the business, fer 
which he had required the attendance of the wondering dramatist. 

| have sent for you, sr,” said he, “to expose, on the witness of these gem 
tlemen, two worthy persons, who have done me the favour to come here ex 
pressly, the gross ignorance to which « too blind partiality, a tow confiding fee 
bearance has led me to commit the literary reputation of the Theatre Royal, 
Urory Lane—a repotation you have so cruelly compronused.” 

“ Asto compromising the literary chasacter of Drory Lane, sir, l was peo 
aware, till the revelation, that Drury Lane Theatre had any to comprounst 
its bills certainly do not display any evidence of any such possession.” 

Here the angry dramatist jooked fall at Elliston, who generally drew up thane 
choice comporttions himeclf. The wily manager did vot, however, appeaz te 
notice the sarcasm, but coolly answered by remarking, 

“ That may be, your pieces do certainly appear somewhat too frequently m 
them, but I stick to my original position say, sf, you have compromise 
the literary reputation of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, an establishment om 
which I have expended a princely fortune, as you well know—eh, Mr. Wiew 





In justice to the nerrator, he may perhaps be allowed to remark that much | 


ion '” tarning to bis acting manager, who tacitly nodded assent 








“ My ignorance, sir'” cried the astonished author. 

Yes, your ignorance, sir,” thundred out Ellaton. 
the author of the production | have been unfortunate enough to bring out at 
my theatre, called ‘The Cataract of the Ganges.’” 

“ Tam sir,” retorted the irritated dramatist ; “ a production, whieh I under- 
stand is now clearing you some hondreds nightly.” 

“ Trash, sir, mere trash, not to be compared with the genuine coinage of the 
brain, the rich wealth made to pass current from the pore mintage of the ima- 
gination ; trash, sir, which cannot vie with intellect, with character. Judge 
what my indignation must be when after having, on the faith of my invariable 
eorrectness, gulled the wRole trusting population—eb, Mr. Winston’ 

Mr. Winston again nodded assent, in which he was this time joined by the 
dramatist. , 

“| say gulled them into the belief,” said Elliston angrily, “ that there is a 
cataract on the Ganges, by pr ving them with your piece, bearmg a title af- 
firming that supposition. I now find throogh the kind information of these 
two gentlemen, totally unsolicited, one of whom has resided thirty years on 
the banks of the Gauges, and the other, thirty-five—I think you said thirty- 
five, sir?” 

“ Thirty-six, sir,” said the Anglo-Hindoo-looking individual 

Well, thirty-six,” said Eilston. * Jodge of my indignation, I again re- 

when | find from the credible testimony of these two witnesses—I don’t 

now whether they came from the Ganges on purpose, that, in fact, there " 

no cataract on the Ganges at all. nor ever has been from time unmemorial ' 
Now, sir, whet do you say to that!” ; 

The dramatist, who seldom wrote any thing except en authority, let the 

subject be ever so trivial, justly conceiving that no one has a right to propa- 

error, even in fiction, was both astounded and annoyed at this announce- 
ment ; disdsining, however, any answer to Elliston, but turning sharply to the 
two informants, who sat in the full consciousness of superior knowledge, 
derived from personal experience, he proceeded to probe the source and ex- 
tent of their information. 

“ And 80 there is no cataract on the Ganges!" interrogatively said he. 

“ No such thing in the world,” said the younger-looking of the two stran- 
gers, “ and I must know, for | live at Wangtoo, and have been up the country 
tiger-hunting among the jungles with Snoxall, my uncle, who has a plantation 
of mangoes at Nomecan, almost on the very backs of the river. I used to 
dine with him frequently there, under the shade of the great banyan-tree, 
amusing myself by watching the fakirs and the monkeys ; this other gentle- 
man here, who speaks from thirty-six years experience—for he lives at Ram- 
poor, almost ‘vithin reach of the Himalaya, in the ‘Tarai Swamp, has had even 
mote opportunities of knowing than I have, because he has been in the habit 
of going to the very source of the Ganges, elepbant-hunting.’ 

“Ay! ay!” said the other, “shooting wild buffaloes and rhinoceroses, I 
must have’known if there had been any cataract—all as level as the back of 
my hand; so we thought as we had come to England on a little business, and 
were lying down at warring: and seed the bills, it was a pity this ‘ere good 
gentleman should lie under misinformation, when we could set him right, and 
#0 we are come to tell him.” 

“Very kind and gratuwous of you, indeed,” said the dramatist; “but as 
you have been pleased to endeavour to enlighten us, it is bat (air that | should 
endeavour to enlighten you in return. Would you have the goodness to wait 
here a few minutes till I step home, and then I'll see if I can’t enlarge your 
knowledge of geography a bit, and add to your stores of eastern information.’ 

“Ay! ay! do that, sir,” roared Elliston, incredulously, * and you'll do 
something ; but, by the Lord Harry, ! fear there is very little chance of that.” 

“We Shalt see, sir,” said the dramatist, impetuously. ** I'll not detain these 
worthy persons five minutes.” 

Hastening to his domicile, he soon returned with Major Renuel's large map 
of Hindustan, which he luckily possessed, and which he proceeded to unfold 
on Elliston'’s ample table to the great stultification of the swarthy and stunt- 
ed strangers, for such they both were 

‘No bamboogling, sir,” said Elliston, “‘ we shal have you on your longitudes 
and latitudes here, for I perceive you have got my relation Major Reunell's 
chart.” 

He sometimes claimed consanguinity with that illustrious hydrographer 

“Let us see how you will rescue the literary reputation of the Theatre 
Royal, Drory Lane, from the je ypardy in which you have placed it It is all 
very well for my frien’, Winston here, by the aid of Hitehcock, Brassbridge, 
and his other hydraulic assistants to produce a cataract of the Ganges ; 
bat, except in yourown empty imagination, you will find it no such easy 
matter.” 

The foreign looking affairs cast glances of approbation, and nod/ed assent- 
ingly to cach other 

“Tam content to abide the ordeal, sir,” said the dramatist. “ Let these 
intelligent persons step forward and clear their optics, or should that not be 
safficient, give an extra polish to their spectacles; for | rather apprehend I 
shall enlighten ther a little on some points on which, in spite of my alleged 
ignorance, they appear to be much more ignorant than myself.” 

* This is mere verbiage,” fulminated Eiliston ; “ to the proof, to the proof, 
sir!" 

The tramontane-looking individuals approached the table, and the drama 
tist directed their attention tothe map. Pointing to the mouth of the Ganges, 
he proceeded to trace its course from the Hoogly through the Sunderbunds, 
the great plain of Bengal, to Calcutta, and from Calcutta to Meeiut, in the 
way to Allahabad, near Wangtoo, the alleged residence of the younger of the 
kind informants. 

This course both the strangers acknowledged they had repeatedly taken, 
the one in a Chittagong Panchway, or passage-boat, and the other in a Benga- 
fee Budgerow, or barge, to dispose of their opium and their indigo 

“ [ think, sir,” said the dramatist, addressing the youngest of the strangers, 
* you said it was from this place you went to hunt tigers among the jungles 
with your uncle Mr. Snooks!” 

“Mr. Snoxall, sir. Yes, certainly. It wasabout two miles further where 
we went to see the Natch-girls dance, and a mile further is the pagoda of the 
great idol, Bundolah, whose eyes were diamonds until they were stolen out by 
one of the Thugs, and whose great toes were solid gold. A few miles 
further is a Ghaut Temple, at the foot of asango bridge, with an old 
priest anda band of Bayadere girls: there we used to goin a howdah, 
e@at tamarnnds, and drink arrack, and listen to the merry sounds of the tam- 

” 





* Very good, sir,” replied the dramatist, “I don't mean to deny the accu- 
racy of you end your uncle getting drunk with the arrack over your in 
fernal tamarinds, | only wish to pin you to the spot. We will now proceed 
thirty miles further ull we come to Rampoor, the residence, | believe, of this 
other worthy gentleman, Mr.—I forget your name, sir !"’ 

** Leatherhead,” replied Anglo-Hindoo, * Leatherhead, sir 

“Very well, M:. Leatherhead. It was from here you went hunting wild 
elephants, on tame buffaloes, | believe, as far as the range of the Hunalaya ! 
You didn’t go any further, sir!" 

** No, no further, sir." 

“ That's a pity,” said the dramatist drily, “ for if you had, it might have pre- 
vented your coming as faras Drury Lane. if you had proceeded up the Gan- 
ges only ten miles further you would have arrived at the great cataract of 
Gangotri, a8 you will perceive by this chart, laid down by Mayor Rennell him 
self, from actual authorities. ‘The roaring of the waters you might on a fine 
day have heard while eating your rhinoceros with your uncle, Snobs-awl, under 
the shade of the banyan-tree at Numecan." 

The two residents on the Ganges stood confounded, there was no disput- 
ing the evidence displayed by the dramatist; they were completely dumb 
founded. 

Elliston, who had listened to this conversation with profound silence till its 
termination, now, much to the dramatist’s astonishment, addressed the strang- 
ere in the following words Fixing his eyes sternly on the two abashed set- 
tiers of Hindustan, he said, ’ 

* Now, gentlemen, | think you are satisfied ; at least you ought tobe. | 
have sent for this gentleman, my author, a gentleman whose character is suthi 
ciently established by my having brought him forward, and whose accuracy has 
been too long acknowledged to be called in question by you—T! have sent for 
hun, I repeat, to show you the perfect infallibility of this establishinent—an es 
tablishment on which, as | have before observed, I have expended a princely 
fortune—eh, Mr. Winston !” 

Mr. Winston agai nodded assent, 

** Do not imagme for one moment, though I condescended so far, I was not 
perfectly aware of the correctness of everyuuing I present to the public,and the 
certainty, that though one of you may have wed thirty years on the banks of 
the Ganges, dancing with your match girls, and shooting your uncle with three 
balls; and the other of vou may have had banyan dinners of pickled mangoes 
and po ecats, and hunted tame elephants with wild tigers and inte lligent buffa- 
loes, do not imagine, | say, that | was not fully aware that for any real know 
ledge of the Ganges you must come to the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. Lying 
at Wapping? By the Lord you have been lying here— Wapping lies' Here, 
West, desire Nall to call some of the day-carpenters, or half a dozen of the tra; 
and cellar men, if they are engaged, to conduct these persons who have resid 
ed fifty years on the banks of the Ganges, and don’t kaow where the cataract 
of Gangotn is, to my principal door-keeper, Byfield, who will order the se- 
cond door-keeper, Tyson, to show them into the street. A likely matter 
mdeed that we should talk of cataracts of the Ganges without having, as | 
way say, part of the very water of them almost in our possession! Out 


” 


_ 
“| believe, sir, you are | men, and ecene-shifters—first door mh second 
uw lives 


with them—Master 


these persons who have resided all the on the Gan 
know where the cataract is, till they come to Drury Lane to acquire the infor- 
mation.” 

The confounded and abashed East Indians needed no other notice to quit, 
‘than there directions; bat with the tails of their coats between thei legs, 
sneaked out of the room as fast as they could, followed by Elliston, who, from 
the stentonan manner in which he continued to give his orders, appeared to be 
| extremely emulous to outvie the roaring of the cataract that had been the subject 
, in question, austied and pushed about in all quarters by the numerous stage- 
carpenters, scene-shifters, supernumeraries, and other underlings whom the 
voice of Elliston had brought to the spot, and who, taking their cue from their 
employer, did not quit the discomfited worthies till they had fairly deposited 
them in the kennel of Brydges-street. 

* There, sir,” said Elliston. returning and addressing the dramatist, “ | 
think you will thank me for giving you such an excellent opportunity of teach- 
ing those persons how they come from Wapping again to instruct us in our 
knowledge of the Ganges. J thought I would just let them see that we are not 
to be taught any thing here.” 

This was all very well; but had the result been otherwise than it was, had 
the dramatist really taken the cataract on trust, really relied on his own faney, 
as would have been natural and innocent enough, Elliston would have made 
it & pretext to reduce the price of his next pro‘uction, and have domineered to 
his own advantage over the lackless bard with fulminations of his ignorance, 
for at least the remainder of the season. As it was, he took credit, when he 
found he could not do otherwise, for superior sagacity and trusting confidence, 
and where another would have beeu confounded, not only claimed congratula- 
tion for his generosity, but even exacted praise for a just application, no less 
than a confident reliance on talents, which he affirmed he felt pride in display- 
ing, a8 well as pleasure in defending. 





PILGRIMAGES IN LONDON, &c. 
CHATTERTON. 

The weather is dull and wet, and [ cannot visit a locality which should be 
seen when the day is bright; or at least when the air is clear, and heaven and 
earth partake somewhat of the pure and holy character of Sidney, whose life 
was one uninterrupted glory. Hereafter, under better auspices, my friends 
will accompany me to Penshurst. 

I confess itis an evil habit, and yet it is one to which I am mach addicted— 
taking up melancholy books in gloomy weather. A bright gleam of sunshine 
calls Wordsworth down, and I go forth with him in his * Excursion.”’ A soft, 
vapoury morning sets me hunting for Bloomfield's ** Farmer's Boy.’ And 
when the wind blows high, so that the old casements of my study rattle 
again, I pick out some wild strain of Campbell’s—a trumpet song of Mrs 
Hemans’—one of the old English ballads—or, what is almost as good, one of 
Mary Howitt’s new ones: but a dark, rainy day finds me panting with the 
agony of an overstrained imagination over the prison scenes of Savage—the 
desolation of Otway—or the pride, passion, energy, invention, and decep- 
tion of 

“The marvellous boy, who perished in his pride.” 

Poor Chatterton! it was but yesterday I sat poring over his fragment of a 
life, ending a! seventeen—just when the life of man begins—and turning page 
after page of Horace Waipole’s literary fooleries, to find his explanations and 
apologies fora want of feeling and sympathy, which his flippant style, and 
heartless observations, illustrate to perfection. 

I closed both volumes with an aching heart. I recalled the varions instances 
of want and distress I have myself witnessed, during the past fifty years, among 
those who sought distinction through the labyrinths of literature. I have seen 
the career of a young literary man commenced with the first grand requisite of 
all excellence worth achieving—rntuvusiasm ; high notions of moral honour, 
and a warm devotedness to that * calling” which lifts units to a pinnacle formed 
of the dry bones of hundreds it has slain. J have seen that enthusiasm frozea 
by disappointment—that honour corrupted by the contamination of dissipated 
men—that devotedoess to THE Cause fade away before the great want of na- 
ture—want of bread—which it had failed to bestow. I have seen, ay, in one 
little year, the flashing eye dimmed—the round cheek flattencd—the bright, 
hopeful creature, who went forth into the world—rejoicing like the sun to run 
his course—dragged from the waters of our leaden Thames, a discoloured rem 
nant of mortality—recognised only by the mother who looked to him for ali this 





world could give! 
This is horrible—but it is a tragedy soon played out. There are hundreds at | 
this moment possessed of the coasciousucss of power without the strength to 





bring it forth. To such, @ little help would lead to a life of successful toil, 
perhaps the happiest life araan can lead. A heritage of usefulness is one of | 
peace to the last. I knew another youth, of amore patient nature than he 1 | 
have told you of ; he seemed never weary. [ witnessed his nightly toil, his 
daily labour—the smiling patience with which he endured the sneers levelled, 
only in English society, upon “* mere literary men.’’ I remember when the 
first day of every mouth he used to haunt the booksellers’ shops to look over 
the magazines, cast his eyes down the table of contents, just to see if * his 
poem’ or ‘his paper’ had been inserted—then lay them down one after ano- 
ther, with a pale sickly smile, half expressive of contempt and disappointment, 
and turn away with a look of such gentle endurance that it would break a heart 
to look at him. The insertion of a sonnet, for which perhaps he might re- 
ceive seven shillings, would set him dreaming again of literary immortality ; 
and at last the dream was realized by an accident, or rather, to speak advised- 
ly, by a good Providence. He became known—known at once—blazed forth ; 
something he had written attracted the town’s attention, and ladies in crowded 
drawing-rooms stood upon chairs to see that poor, worn, pale man of letters ; 
and magazines, with editors—and annuals—and grave reviews—and gaily 
bound albums, all waited for his contributions, charge what he pleased ; and, 
weighed dowa with money—money paid for the very articles that had been 
rejected without one civil line of courtesy—the great sustaining hope of his 
lite was realized ; he married one as worn and pale with the world’s toil, as 
himseli—marned—and died within a month! Tue tide was too long in 
turning ! 
Oh, such books and such memories are, after all, unprofitable—a darkness 

without light. I closed my eyes upon the world, which, in my momentary 
bitterness, [ likened toone great clarnel-house, entombing all things bright 
and glorious. I walked to my window ; the rain was descending in torrents— 
pour, pour, pattens clattered in the areas, and asolitary postinan made the 
street echo with his impatient knocks ; a poor organ-boy, whom I have long 
known, was moving, rather than walking, in the middle ; his hat flapped over 
his eyes by the ram, yet still he turned the handle, and the damp music crawl- 
ed forth ; he paused opposite my door, turned up the leaf of his hat, and look- 
ed upwards; I missed the family of white mice which usually crawled on the 
top of his organ ; poor child, he had sheltered them in his bosom; there was 
nothing more natural than that he should do so, and the act was common-place 
enough—but it pleased me—it diminished the goom. And I thought, if the 
great ones ef the land would but foster the talent that needs and deserves pro 
tection from the storms of life, as that lonely boy sheltered the creatures en- 
trusted to his care, we should be al! the better for it. I do not mean to insult 
the memory of such a genius as Chatterton by saying that he required a PATson 
—I abhor the very sound of the word, linked, as must be, with a’servility 
which degrades a noble nature—but Ido say he wanted a rrigEND—some one 
who could understand and appreciate his most wonderful genius, and whose 
strength of mind and position in society would have given him the power to | 
direct and control the overleaping and indomitable pride which ultimately de- 
stroyed the boy. The life and fate of this youth teach a lesson of such value 
to all who seek distinction in any sphere of life that I would have them con 
sider it asa beacon to warn them from destruction. Despite his marvellous 
talents, his industry, his knowledge, his magnitude of mind, his glorious ims- 
gination, his bold satire, his independence, his devotional love of his mother 
and sister—if he had lived through an eternity of prosperiy Chatterton could 
never have been trusted, nor esteemed, from /us total want of truth. He is 
the most striking example upon record of the necessity for uprightness in word 
aud deed. Where a great end is to be achieved—where this is in view—there 
must be a consistency, a union between noble daring and noble deeds—there 
must be Truth. No man has ever deviated from ut without losing not only the 
respect of the thinking, but the confidence of the unwise. The boy of Bristol! 
would lead one to a firm belief in the doctrine of innate ideas—his first idea | 
seems to have been how to deceive—and, were it possible to laugh at such 
youthful fraud, there would be something irresistibly ladicrous in the lad be- 
wildering the old pewterer, Mr. Burgum. Imagine the fair-haired rosy boy, 
the brightness of his extraordinary eyes, increased by the covert mischiel whic 
irged him forward—fancy his presenting himself to Master Burgum, who, dul! 
as bis own pewter, entertained the ambition, which the cunning youth ha 
found out, of being thought of an “ ancient family" —fancy Chatterton in his 
school dress presenting himself to this man, whose business, Chatterion’s be 
nevolent biographer, Mr. Dix tells us, was carried on in the house now occu 
pied by Messrs. Saunders, Bristol-bridge, and informing him that he had made 
a discovery. ‘ Indeed!" quoth the trader, * and what isit !” “ Why,” re- 
pled the child-bard, “that you are related in lineal descent to some of t 
first nobles of the land."’ “ I did not know it, Tom,” was the reply. ‘“ Per 
haps not,” rejoined the boy, “but among the treasures I have obtained from 








Redelit Church room | have found your pedigree, clearly traced from a very] 





remote period.” How the face brightened, and how he entreated to see them : 
and then Chatterton ised he should, and forthwith set to copy them in a 
book which had previously been half written through witn other matter ; to it 
, 
were prefixed the DeBurgham arms, laboriously painted on parchment, and 
which in the pewterer's as well as in other eyes, bore ali the appearance of an 
ancient document ' How Mr. Burgum triumphed in his new im portance—how 
he exulted im the discovery that he who had walked the streets of Bristol as a 
common trader was descended “from Simon de Leynote Lyze, or Lenliz, in 
the reign of William the Conqueror, who married Matilda, daughter of Wal- 
theof, Earl of Northumoeriand. Northampton, and Huntingdon, of Burgum- 
castle, in Northumberland.” Mr. Dix assures us, “ that never once doubting 
the validity of the record, in which his own honours were so deeply implica- 
ted, he presented the poor bluecoat-boy, who had been so fortunate in finding 
so much, and so assiduous in his endeavours to collect the remainder, with five 
shillings!" Blush, Bristol, blush at this record of a citizen’s meanness ; this 
paltry remuneration could have hardly tempted even so poor a lad as Thomas 
Chatierton to continue his labours for the love of gain, yet he furnished Bur- 
guin with further information, loving the indulgence of his inystifying powers, 
and secretly satirizeng the folly which he duped. 

It is quite impossible to trace back any circumstance which could, tc speak 
advisedly, have led to such a course of deception as was practised by this 
boy; born of obscure parents. in a house on Redecliif hill; his father, a man of 
dissolute habits, was sub-chanter of the Bristol cathedral, and also master of 
the free school in Pyle street ; this clever, but harsh, thoughtless man died in 
August, 1752, and the poet was born inthe following November. Such a pa- 
rent cosld not be a loss; be would have been, in all haman probability, as 
harsh to his son as he was to his wife; and, at all events, Chatterton 
had not the misery of early cruelty to ce mplain of, for be had a ten- 
der and aflectionate mother, but one totally unfit to manage or direct his 
wayward nature. Her first grief with him arose, strange as it may seem, from 
his inaptitude for learning—as a child he disdained A BC, and mdulged him- 
self with his own thoughts. When nearly seven years old he “fell in love,"’ 
to use his mother’s ease. “with an illuminated French manus ript,” and 
thus learnt bis letters from the very sert of thing he spent his early days in 
counterfeiting. His progress was wonderful, both as to rapidity and extent, 
and his pride kept pacetherewith. A friend, wishing to give the boy and nis 
sister a present of china ware, asked him what device he would choose to orna- 
ment his with. ‘* Paint me,” he said, ‘+n angel with wings and a trumpet, toe 
trumpet my name over the world.” Here w:s Napoleon's ambition; if bis 
mother bad had an understanding mind, this observation would have taught her 
to read his character. Such ambition could be directed, and directed to noble 
deeds, but it was too impetuous to be controlled. 

He was admitted into the Blue-cout School, commonly called ‘* Colson's 
School,” before he was eight years old, and his enthusiastic joy at the prospect 
of learning so much, wa- damped by finding that, to quench his thirst for learn. 
ing, ** there were not beoks enough.’’ When he took in rotation the post of 
doorkeeper at the school, he used to indulge bimself in makiuz verses ; and his 
sister, who loved him tenderly, presented him with a pocket-book, in which he 
wrote verses, and gave it back to her the following year. There was nothing 
in this species of tuition or companionship to create or foster either the imita- 
tions or the satire he indulged in; he bad neither correction nor assistance 
from any one. Even before his apprenticeship to Mr John Lambert he felt he 
was not apprecia‘ed or understood , perhaps no one ever acted a greater satire 
upon his own profession than this harsh atturney, who deemed his apprentice 
on alevel with his footboy. He must have bees a man utterly devoid of per- 
ception and feeling; his msulting contempt of what he could not understand 
added considerably to the sarcastic bitterness of Chatterton’s nature, and it is 
easy to picture the boy's feelings when his produetions were torn by this tyrant 
and scattered on the office floor! He has his reward. John Lambert, the scri- 
vener, is only remembered as the insulier of Thomas Chatterton! 

It is impossible not to pause at every page of this boy’s evencful life, and la- 
ment that he had no friend; reading, as | do, by the light of other days, I see 
so many passages where judicious council, given with that intelligent affection 
which must at once have opened his heart, would have saved him; his heart, 
once laid bare to friendship, would have been purified by the air and light of truth; 
it was its closeness which putrilied his nature ; and yet the scrivener considered 
him a good apprentice. His industry was amazing; his frequent employment 
was to copy precedents, and one volume, in bis handwriting, which ts still ex- 
tant, consists of 344 closely-written folio pages. ‘There was in that gloomy 
office an edition of Camden's * Britannia,’ and, having borrowed from Mr. 
Green, a bookseller, Speight's ** Chaucer,’ he compiled a most ingemous glos- 
sary, for his own use, therefrom, in two parts. ‘(he first,’ Mr. Dix says, ** con- 
tained old words,with the modern English,—the second,the modern English,with 
the old words ; this enabled him to tarp modern English ino old, as an English 
aud Latin dictionary enables the student to turn English into Latin.”’ How imise- 
rable it is, amongst those evidences of his industry and genius, to find that all his 
ingenuity turned tothe furtherance of a fraud He a, pears to have been morally 
dead to everything like the disgrace attending falsehood, for,when strugyling af- 


| terwards in London to appear prosperous while starving, he wrote home to Mr. 


Calcott, and coueludes his letter by stating that he intended going abroad 
as a surgeon, adding, * Mr. Barrett has it 1 his power to assist me greatly, by 
his giving me a physical character ; I hope he will.” He evidently had 
no idea that he was deliberately asking Mr. Barrett to do @ dishonest ac- 
tron 

Gut the grand fraud of his short life—the fraud which it woul! have taken 
any other creature years to accomplish—was boldly dared by this boy in his 
sixteenth year. Why he should haveever descended to forge when he feltthe 
high pressure of genius so strong w thinfim, is inexplicable. Why, with his 
daring pride, he should have submitted to be consid+red a transcriber, where 
he originated, is marvellous. The spell of a benighting antiquity seemed 
around him—it might lead one to a belief in ** Gramerie,” that some false spirit 
had issued forth from the ‘“coire of Mr. Canynge,”’ so long preserved in the 
room over the north porch of this Bristol church of Redelilf—a “ cofre,” se- 
cured by six keys, all of which being lost or mislaid, the vestry ordered the 
‘‘cofre™’ to be opened ; and not only ** Canynge’s cofre” but all the * cofres”” 
in the mysterious chamber, not for any love of antiquity, but because of the hope 
of obtaining certain title-deeds supposed to be contained therein. Well. these 
iutelligent worthies, lieving found what concerned themselves,took them away, 
leaving behind, and open, parchments and documents which might have enrich- 
ed our antiquarian literature beyond all calculation. Chatterton’s father used 
to carry these parchmen's away wholesale, and covered with the precious relics 
bibles and schvol-books : most likely other officers of the church did the same 
thing. After his death, his widow conveyed many of them, with her children 
and furniture, to her new residence, aud, woman-like, formed them into dolls 
and thread-papers. 4n time, the child’s attention being aroused by the illumi- 
nated manuscript, he conveyed every bit of parchment he could find to a small 
den of a room in his mother’s house, which he cailed bis own, and, when he 
crew a little older, set forth, as I have already shown, with considerable tact, 
in answer to all questions asked of him as to how he obtained the poems and 
information, that he himself searched the old ‘ cofres,"’ and discovered the 
poems of the Monk Rowley. Certainly he could not have had a better person 
to trumpet his discovery than a talkative fool like Burgum, who was so proud 
of his pedigree as to torment the officers of the Herald's College about his an- 
cestors ; and he was not the only one imposed on by Chatterton’s talents. His 
simple-minded mother bore testimony to his joy at discovering those “ written 
parchinents upon the covered books ;" and, of course, each discovery added to 
his antiquarian knowledge ; for, though no trace exists of the Monk Rowley’s 
originals, there is little doubt that on some of those parchments he found 
enough to set him thinking, and with him to think and act was the same thing , 
indeed, there is one passage in his poems bearing so fully upon the fraud that 
[transcribe it. He 1s writing of having discharged all his obligations to Mr. 
Caleott :— 

“Tf ever obligated to thy purse, 
Rowley discharges all, my first chief curse! 
For had I never known the an ique lore, 
I ne‘er had ventured from my peaceful shore ; 
Bat, happy in my homble sphere, ha! moved 
Untroubled, unsuspected, unbeloved.” 

A Mr. Rudhall said that, when Chatterton wrote on a parchment, he heid 1 
over a candle to give it the appearance of antiquity ; and a Mr. Gardener has 
recorded, that he once saw Chatterton rub a parchment over with ochre, and 
afterwards rub it on the ground, saying ‘‘ that was the way to antiquate it.” 
This exposé of Chatterton’s craft is so at variance with his usual caution that I 
can hardly ercdit it. An humble woman, Mrs. Edkin, speaks of his spending 
all his holidays in the little den of a room I have mentioned, where he locked 
himself in, and would remain the entire day without meals, returning with his 
hands and face completely begrimed with dirt and charcoal ; and she weil re- 
members his having a charcoal pounce bag and parchments and letters on a 
little deal table, and all over the ground was a litter of parchments; and she 
and his mother at one time fancied he intended to discolour himself and run 
away to the gipsies, but afterwards Mrs. Edkin believed he was labouring at 
the Rowley manuscripts, and she thought he got himself bound to a lawyer, 
that he might get at old law books. The testimony she bears to his affectionate 
tenderness towards his mother and sister is very touching ; and, while his 
pride led him to seek for notoriety for himself, it was only to render his mother 
and sister comfortable that he coveted wealth 

In aid of these purposes he first of all addressed himself to Dodsley, the Pall- 
mall bookseller, once with smaller poems, and afterwards on behalf of the 
greatest production of his genius—the tragedy of “ ila ;” but the booksellers 
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ef those days were not more intellectual than those of the present ; they de- | white stone,” was remembered to have been “set in a wall” near the grave, 


youred the small forgery of the Great Horace Walpole, “ The Castle of Otran- 
to,” and neglected the magnificence of a nameless composition. This man’s 
neglect drove the young poet \o the “ Autocrat of Surawberry-bill.” In reply 
be at first received a polished letter. The literary trifler was not aware of the 
erty and low station of his correspondent, and so was courteous ; he is 
* grateful” and “singularly obliged ;” bowing, and perfumed, and police. 
Oxher communications followed. Walpole inquired and discovered the poet's 
situation, and then he changed! Both are in thew graves, and may God pardon 
me, if | judge harshly ; but I do judge, that if Thomas Chatterton, the attorney's 
apprentice, had been in the position of either the poets Gray or Mason, they 
would not have been called in to criticize, but to laud what was submitted to 
Walpole’s heartless inspection. The poor fond boy! how hard and bitter was 
the rebutf. How little had he imagined that the Walpole’s soul was not, by 
frve shillings, as large as the Bristol pewterer's—that he who was an adept at | 
hiterary imposition would have been so harsh to a fellow-sinner ! How soon he | 
forgot his first preface to “The Castle of Otranto,” where he assures the | 
reader that * it was found in the library of an ancieat Catholic family in the | 
north of England, and was printed at Naples in the black letter tn the year | 
1529.” In a subsequent ed tion be * flatters himself that he may be excused 
for offering his work to the world under the borrowed personage of a trans- | 
lator! Which of the statements was the true one? The volome of his works | 
containing ** Miscellanies of Chatierton™ is now before me. Hear to his indig- 
nant honesty! He declares tha: “all the house of forgery are relations; and 
that though it be but just to Chatterton’s memory to say his poverty never | 
made him claim kindred with the richest, or more enriching branches, yet that 
bis ingenuity in counterfeiting styles, and I be ieve hands, might easily have 
led him to those more facile imitations of prose—promissory notes. Phe | 
literal meaning of this paragraph stamps the littleness of the man’s mind. A 
slight—-a very slight effort on his part would have turned the current of the 
boy's thonghts, and saved him from misery and death. Ido not call Chatterton 


** his victim,” because J do not think him so; but he, or any one in his position | her innocence, and offers to prove this on the body of her perjured accuser, 


might have turned him from the love of an unworthy notoriety to the pursuit of 
a laudable ambition. Following in the world’s track (which he was ever care- 
ful not to outstep), when he was dead, Walpole bore eloquent testimony to his 
genius. ‘The words of praise he gives his memory are like golden grains amid 
the chaffy verbiage with which he defends himself. If he perceived this at 
fret, why not have come forward hand and heart, and shouted him on to honest 
fortune’ Bot, like all cligue kings, he made no general cause with literature ; 
he only smiled on his individual worshippers, woo could applaud when he said, 
with crue! playfulness, “that singing birds should not be too well fed!” But 
it is ungenerous to heap indignation upon one who is branded to a longer eter- 
mity, than he could ever have achieved, but by the name of Chatterton. 

His master at last dismissed the youth lus service, because he bad reason to 
suppose he meditated self-destruction, and then he proceeded to London. How 
buoyant and full of hope he was during his probationary days there, his letters 
to his mother and sister testify ; his gifts, also extracted from his necessities, 
ere evidences of the bent of his mind—fans and china—luxuries rather than 
necessaries ; but in this it must be remembered that it was his jadgment, not 
his affections, that was in fault. {n all things he was guided by his pride, his 
indomitable pride. The period, brief as it was, of his sojourn in the great me- 
tropolis proved that Walpole, while he neglected him so cruelly, understood 
him perfectly, when he said that “ Nothing in Chatterton could be separated 
from Chatterton—that all he did was the effervescence of ungovernable im- 
pulse, which, cameleon like, imbibed the colours of all it looked on; it was 
Ossian, or a Saxon monk, or Gray, or Smollett, or Junius.” Their style cer- 
tainly, but the ideas were his own; and ‘e saw the dangerous folly of writing 
all his theughts. The page upon which he wrote was hie confidant, the most 
dangerous confidant a man can have. Thus, all his bitterness rose in judgment 
against hun long after the generosity of his nature had obliterated the neglects 
or injuries he complained of. His first letter to his mother is dated from Lon- 
don, April the 26th, 1770. He terminated his own existence on the 24th of 
August in the same year. He battled with the crowded world of London, and, 
what was in his case a more dire enemy than the world, his overwhelming pride 
for nearly four mon:hs. Oh Heaven! how fearful are the reflections those few 
weeks create! now borne aloft upon the billows of hope, sparkling in the fitful 
brightness of a feverish sun, avd thea plinged in o the slough of despair, bis 
proud, dark soul disdaining all human participation in a misery exaggerated by 
bis own uobending pride. Do not talk to me of denying sympathy to persons 
who create their own miseries ; they endure ten times the agony of the unof- 
fending. The paltry remuneration he received for his productions is recorded 
by himself. Among the items 1s one as extraordinary as the indignant emotion 
it excites :— 

Received from Mr. Hamilton, for 16 songs, . 8 10s. 6d. 
Of Mr. Hamilton, for Candidus and Foreigu Journal 2 0! 


I am wearied for him of the world’s injustice; yet in the same bvok is re- 
corded that the same publisher owed him 10/ 19s 6d! This sum would 
have saved him, but he was too proud to ask for money; too proud to com- 
plain; too proud to accept the invitation of his acquaintances, or his landlady 
to dine or sup with them; and all too tender to hint, even to his mother and 
sister, that he was anything but prosperous. Ardent as if he had been a son 
of the hot south, he had learnt nothing of patience or expediency. His first 
residence was at Mrs, Walmsley’s, in Shoreditch, but, dvubtiess, findmg the 
lodyings too expensive, he removed toa Mrs. Angel's, sackmaker, in Brooke- 
street, Holborn. This woman, who seems to have been of a gentle nature, 
finding that for two days he had confined hiunself to his room, and gone without 
subsistence, invited him to dine with her, but he was offeuded, and assured 
her he was not hungry. It is quite :mpossible to account for this uncalled-for 
pride. It was his nature. Lord Byron said he was mad; according to his 
view of the case, all eccentricity is madness. Three days before his death, 
pursuing, with a friend, the melancholy and speculative employment of read- 
ing epitaphs in the churchyard of St. Pancras, absorved in his own reflections, 
he fell into anew-made grave. There is something akin to the raven's croak, 
the death fetch, the fading spectre, in this foreboding accident. 

He smiled at it, and told hie friend he felt the sting of speedy dissolution. 

Most true and most speedy. Atthe age of seventeen years and nine months 
his career ended ; he is believed to have swallowed arsenic in water, and so 

** Perish+d in his pride !" 

An inquest was heid, and yet though twelve Englishmen, men who could 
read and write, aud hear—who must have heard of the boy's talents, either as 
a poet, a satirist, or a.puli ical writer—though these men were guided by a co- 
roner, one, of course, m amore elevated sphere than those Helots who usually 
determine the intentions of the departed soul—yet was there not one—nor 
one Of the thirteen—with sufficient veneration for the casket that had contained 
the diamond of the mind—not one with sympathy for the widow's son to wrap 
his body im a decent shroud, «nd knee! in Christian piety by his grave : 

He was cast into the burying-ground of Shoe-lane workhouse—the pauper’s 
bury ing-ground,—the end, as far as his clayey tabernacle was concerned, of all 
his dreamy greatness ‘There is a story of his body having been removed to 
Bristol through the kindness of a Mr Phillips ; and his mother, it is said, be- 
heved such to be the case ; but that is in every way so mysterious that J, at 
least, do not credit it. His most zealous and able biographer, John Dix, said 
troly that he has received his meed of posthumous praise. Malone, Croft, Dr 
Knox, Wharton, Sherwin, Pye, Mrs. Cowley, Walter Scott, Hayley, the elo 
quent Colerdge, poor Dermody ; the one gigantic poet of our own times, 
Wordsworth ; Keats, who dedicated his ** Endymion” to the memory of his 
feliow-genwus ; the burly Johnson, whose praise seemed unintentional; the 
gentlest, sweetest, and most Christian James Montgomery, of Sheflield, has 
paid a touching tribute to his memory. I should like to extract the whole of 
his poem; but | grow so garrolous—have been wedded in such sorrow to this 
bridegroom of the tomb—that | nave trespassed too lo g. One verse, however, 
—the last :-— 

** Yes, ‘till his memory fail with years, 
Shall Time thy strains recite ; 
And, while thy story swells his tears, 
Thy song shall charm his flight.” 


Robert Southey, whose polished, strong, and long unclouded mind was a | 


treasure-huvse of noble thoughts, and whose occupations gave way to acts of 
charity, assisted Mr. Cottle in providing for the poet's family by a collection of 
his works. The knowledge of these things cheered me as | set forth to the 
neighbourhood of Shoe-lane to see the spot where he was laid. Alas! an old 
fellow can hardly keep pace with the progress of London changes. After va 
riovs inquiries | was told that Mr Bentley's printi 12-02 stood upon the 
ground of Shoe-lane workhouse 


occupation of letters, and found myself face to face with a kind gentleman, | 


w!otold me all he knew upon the subject, which was, that the printing office 
stunds—o upon the burying ground of Shoe-lane workhouse, where be had 
always understood Chatterton was buried—but upon the chorch burial ground 


He showed me a very curious basso-relievo, in cut stone, of the Resurrection, | 


which he assured me had been “ time out of mind” above the entrance to the 
Shoe-lane burymg place “over the way,” and which was now the site of Fer- 
ringdon-market This, when “all the bones" were moved to the old grave- 
yard in Gray's inn road had come “ somehuw ™ into Mr. Bentley's 
and | do so tonour him for the care he takes of it, that if ever [ should prove 


nNossc session 
pe 


mveeif insene, by printing a book on my own account, | will hand it to him 

i was told also that Mr. Taylor, also a celebrated printer, had lived, before 
the workhouse was pulled down, where his office window looked vpon 
the spot pointed out as the grave of Chatterton, and that a stone a rough 


ei 
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An appropriate pendant to the above glimpse at the ladies’ bower, is a series 
with “ Thomas Chatterton” and something else “ scratched ™ into i of tableaux, designed by Schwind, Estiveling * Koighrly life m the middle 
I wandered through a labyrinth of streets to find this gentleman ; and got | ages. The future warrior is still a boy, and taking his first lessons in horse- 
into a rare old house with half old stairs and broad bannisters, traversed by | manship. There he is, learning io back and carb coal black steed. Now 





pallid, anxious looking men bending beneath pyramids of paper; but the great | his boyish days are over; his prince has dubbed him a knight ; he has won the 
man was not there, and, though | gained no information, I received much ci- | prize at the tourney, and obtained the smiles and thanks of gentle dames. Next 
vility ; and strayed back through the damp chill of the city's evening fog to | comes the lover, sighing like & furnace. Mark how he stolen from the 


the market-place, hoping even unconsciously, to stand beside the pit into which | giddy whirl of the dance and flare of the torches, to meet bis ledy-love; and 
the marvellous boy had been thrust ; bar I grew bewildered. And as I stood] with po witness but the stars overhead, he whispers in her earhis tale of knight. 
upon the steps looking down upon the market, alove in feeling, and unconscious | ly passion. But the banners of the cross are waving, the steeds champ impa- 
of everything but my own thoughts, St. Paul's bell struck full, loud, and cleer ; | tently in the coortyard ; he gors where glory cillls him, bidding a long, long 
and, casting my eyes upward, | saw its mighty head filling the atmosphere adieu to his disconsolate bride. 

! became still more “ mazed,” and fancied I was gazing upon the monument .- God wills it, wife, oh! comfort thee, 

of Thomas Chatterton. The Holy Cross protecteth me.” 


. Now he stands triumphant on paynim ground, and has achieved unfading |ao 
VISIT TO THE CASTLE OF HOHENSCHWANGAU, | [0 Stree Daities wit the infidel “He retorus to his uative land. But who 


shall pourtray the conflict of hopes and fears, as the well-known towers rise 
With a Giimpse or two at the Germany of other Days. slowly into view ; and ob, joy of joys! the bauner of hie father is descrnied 
Inthe frescoes whch adorn this interesting castle, we see the legendary floating proudly over the donjon asim days of yore: his bosom throbs, and hie 
lore with which Time, as with a veil, has enveloped the place, as well as the breath comes thick ;——a moment more, and the seven long years of separation 
dim sagas, and clearer historical recollections of Bavaria, recorded with no] “Te Tun out, and he clasps his far hful spouse to his heart. 
inconsiderable taste and fantasy by some of Munich's most celebrated pamters. A romantic little episode in the Bojoarian or Bavarian history, is sketched 
According to tradition, the castle takes ite name from @ miraculous swan, | Ot with much spirit by the same artist, Schwind, of Vienna; and the famous 
which always attended on one of the earlier lords, ministering to him on more battle of Amp fing has not been forgotten in these painted annals of Bavana. 
than one occasion such miraculous aid as the crow is said to have done to Va- The story of Dake Ludwig and the faveinating Countess of Ludmilla, of Bogen 
lerius Corvus in Roman swory. The artist has appropriately seized on this has afforded Lindenschandt argument for a humorous sketch The Duke, for 
fable as a fitting subject for his pencil We see the Swan-knight, as he was) We Must recount this story, paid court to the lady whom he afterwards married 
called, setting out from the castle in search of adventures, and then the ewan, Suspecting the honourableness of Ls intentions, this astute lady had recourse 
with its oary leet, draws his light ekitf down the Rhine. Now the blast of his] te 4 litle harmless stratagem. She led our Lothario, as if by aceident, into 
bugle-horn is heard by the Emperor just at the moment he is passing sentence the grand ball of the castle, which was decorated with portraits of ber family 
on his consort, for her supposed infidelity. The Swan-knight boldly asserts Being alone with her, the Dake became exceedingly importunate in bis amor- 
ons suit, when she exclaimed, ‘now swear before you three knights that thou 
the base Count of Frankensburg, whom he slays in mortal combat. As his wilt marry me The Duke, deeming it impossible for mere painted effigies 
reward, he receives the Queen's lovely daughter in marriage. The next) stand up hereafter in judgment against him, willingly took the oath, looking 
scene is a striking one, as illustrative of men and manners in those early ages, | OF it as a matter of capricious sport on the part of the fair one; and he was 
It is George of Schwangau on a raid against the lands and monastery of /MOt ® little disconcerted when he heard the next moment the clang of the 
Rothenbuch. The venerable Abbot, his features pale and emaciated with | SPUr* aud the sound of the mailed footsteps of the lady's knightly rela- 
pious vigils and abstinence, is seen lifting up the cross as a symbol of divine tives, who had been concealed behind the tapestry, and been witnesses to hie 
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] panted up the steps leading to this shifting | 


wild desperation in liis eye, stares fixedly at the flames which already begin to 
encompass the sacred edifice. A feeling contrast to this deed of licentious ra- 
pacity Is presented in another fresco. ‘Thirty years later, George, another 
Lord of Schwangau, is seen wounded and faint, with his pursuers close upon 
his trail, endeavuuring to reach the cloister of Steingaten, where the good 
monks afford him hospitable reception and security 

In another room we have depicted the escape of Luther, already alluded to 
The silver moon, as if unwilling to behold the sad sight, is shedding her watery 
rays, feebly and mournfally athwart the high lime-stone cliils which overshadow 
the castle ; while Luther, attended by George von Langenmantel, is dragging 
his steps slowly and fearfully up to the rocky eyrie, where the old eagle jor a 
while extends over him his protecting wings, and thus saves him from the fate 
of the murdered Huss. According to popular tradition, he continued his fight 
from hence to Hohenaschau, where the cell ts still shown in which the perse- 
cuted monk lay perdve for a while. 

About a league from the hamlet lies the romantic hamlet of Breitenwang. 
In that charming spot, buried deep amid towering Alps, an event of no small 
moment in relation to German history, once took place. ‘This event we find 
pourtrayed on another wall. The Emperor Lothaire has fallen sick on his re- 
turn from Italy, aad is dying in the hut of a poor peasant of the village. The 
Emperor, stretched on an uneasy pallet, and conscious of his approaching dis- 
solution, consigns bis kingdom, and the round and top of sovereignty to the 
Welf, Duke Henry the Proud. But he received the insignia and pot the 
reality of power: for Conrad of Hohenstaufen was unanimously elected as 

| Lothaire’s successor to the Imperial throne. Another tale, vot unlike the 
preceding, is told by the painter in another apartment, where the Emperor 
Max 1s being shrived, and making known his last wishes to the holy Abbot of 
Fiissen. Poor old man. He had now no longer the erect and manly bearing 











was fought and won; 





of former days. The laughing eye no longer twinkled so roguishly ; the 
| dance of youthful blood was over. Age and care, with the other evils flesh is 
| heir to, had dove their work, aud he was passing this way from his favourite 
| Augsburg, wishing to rest his bones at Vienna. [t was a bitter cold Jarusry 

night when he arrived at Inusbrack ; but, alas, no shelter was to be had there 
for the Emperor. ‘The rebellious borghers had been worked up to madness 
by the extortion of the linperial functionaries, and now revenged themeelves 
by shutting their doors upon their sovereign lord. Like a second Lear, he was 
forced to remain all night in the open air, exposed to the chilling breath of the 
Alpine winds. This brought on a bon mot which is attributed to hin. “© The 
| King of France," said he, “ is a king of asses, for his subjects bear patiently 
all the burdens imposed upun thein, but | am king of kings, for mine obey only 
when they think proper.” 

The poetical legend of the birth of Charlemagne, one of those dusky phan 
toms that float about in the shadowy lumber-chamber of tradition, was next 
caught by the limner, who has dragged it into the light of day, purified it out 
| of its thousand years’ dust, and tricked it out daintily in all the radiant colours 
| of his fancy. Pipin, surnamed the Little, resided at Weihenstephen, in Ba 
varia. His deedsof daring had gained him such renown in Christendom, that 
the Lord of Bretagne sent to offer him his lovely daughter, Bertha, in marriage 
| Pipin overjoyed at the idea of having so fascinating a princess for his bride, 
| immediately sent his chief lord of the palace to bring her ander safe conduct 
to his residence. But the emissary was a traitorous scoundrel, and on his way 
back ordered two of his attendants to carry their terrified victim into a path 
| less forest and there murder her, intending to impose his own daughter on 
| Pipin as the Princess Bertha. ‘The servants, moved by the pathetic appeal of 

the maiden, consented, to spare her life on condition that she would promise 
| neither to return home nor goto Pipin's court. They then left her; and poor 
| Bertha wandered in bewilderment up and down the dreary gledes of the forest 
| Atlength 2 charcoal-burner happened to meet her, and he conduc ted her safely 
| to an.old mill standing on the shores of the Starnberg-lake. The bospitabl 
| miller received the foriorn damsel! under his roof, and treated her ever after as 
jaf she had been his own daughter; and she endeavoured to repay his fatherly 
| kindness by working at embroidery, an art in which she greatly excelled ; the 
miller selling the produce of her needle to the merchants of Augsburg. But 
i the day of retribution came at last. Pipin was passionately devoted to hunt- 
| ing, aud frequently penetrated into the depths of the Bavarian forests to enjoy 
| the pleasures of the chace. It chanced one day that he became separated from 
| his followers, and got entangled in the leafy labyrinth of the woods, adjoining 
| Starnberg-lake. Fortunately as the light of day was fast disappearing, he dis- 
| covered the mill we have mentioned. The miller, withhs native friendliness, 

willingly afforded shelter and the best of his frugal board to the benighted 

hantsman ; and fair Bertha, as she sat at her loom, enchanted the susceptible 
| monarch by her inodesty and beauty. Inthe course of their conversation, a 
| ring on her finger caught his eye, which he instantly knew to be the identical 
} gem he had sent to his future bride by the hands of his faithless courtier, An 
| explanation followed ; and next day he carried Bertha and the good old miller 

to Weihenstephen, where he proclaimed ber his lawful wife, and revenged him 
| self on the false lord and his daughter. A year had rolled by, and a healthy 
| pledge of their loves was brought inte the world. It was a boy, and that boy 
was afterwards Charlemagne, the Emperor 








| 
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Bat here we are transported back to the life of German ladies in the middle 
laces. The female whom Schneider has selected, to embody forth an image of 
| Woman as she lived and loved, in those interesting times, from 1159 to 1190, 
| is Agnes, consort of Otto the Great of Wittelsbach. To each freeco w ap 
j pended au explanatory inscription in rhyme. First we are introduced to her, 
| when yet achild, playing with turtle-doves and flowers. Next she appears, 
| grown older, her form gradoally swelling out to the ripeness of womanhood, 
| plying the distaff, while an august matron imparts to her sage admonitions on 
| the domestic duties of a thrifty housewife. Sut the days of nonage and pro- 

bation are over; and there she is, playing on her harp, the cenre of a gay 
troop of youthful knights; and see! she has sinitten one nobler than the rest 
with her peerless charms Now he has confessed his passion, and they are 
| betrothed. But alas! how soon was the cup of happiness dashed from her 
| lips! Bebold the female form sunk down before the image of the Holy Vir- 
;gin. “ Blessed Mary, hear my cry ; listen, and ebield iy lord.” 
j With gallant Frederick's princely power 

He sought the bold Crusade 
Her prayer is heard. Hark! the tramp of a firm footstep ascending the 
| winding etair: it is—it must be be 
“ Do bist’s, da kehrst, es ist kein Trog, 
Von Pilgerzog.” 

| The knightly warrior now rests from his toils, while his affectionate spouse is 
handing bim a foaming goblet of wine, and his infant son is playing with the 
| dread * Kaliburn.”"* Bat well-a-day ! he 1s dead and gone, and she, a lonely 
| widow, is resigning her only soo, at the tender age of nine years, the sole hope 

of hie race. to the care of her fanbful vassals; and she herself retires imto a 

cloister, in order to spend the rem nder of her days in devotion, apart irom the 
| storms and cares of the world 


* Vid. Warton. Kalidbern was the name of Richard Coeur de Lion's sword, hence say 


so Barbarossa yet lives in the opinion of the vulgar 








wrath against the sacrilegious freebooter, while a brother of the convent with oath 


In this gallery of the departed we are not long in fixing on one, whose loyal. 


ty and magnanimity well merited the name of Great, Ouo of Wittelsbach. A 
memorable transaction in his life is here represented, in the room devoted ex- 


pressly to the story of Hohenstaufen, and decorated with frescoes by Linden- 
sehinidt 


fractory Lombards had been made to bite the dust 
whom he had once knelt for aid, though in vain, had been made to rue bis fickle 
ness and insolence, and the name of the old emperor wea as a sound of thuo- 
der over the continent, from the gloomy shores of Rogen to the eitron groves 
of Italy. 
tocsin of alarm echoed through Europe, * the red cross banner has bowed be- 


fore the crescent, and the cry of the Muezzins is heard from the towers of the 
holy city.’ 


Frederick dashed into the stream 
with his Paladins 


mine, and thirst; and the flower of his German chivalry withered on the arid 
plains of Asia 


Barbarossa was now far advanced in years 


The pride of the re- 
the Guelpbic Lion, to 


The cup of his glory was foll to the brim, when ona sudden the 


The tude of western chivalry rolled its proud waves eastward, and 
The old man girt up bis loins, and went forth 
Long had he to see his suffering soldiers contend with fe- 


Full sorely pinched with hunger dread, 
They'd stones good store, but little bread, 
And many a German rider-man 

W as stranger quite to drinking can 


But the tough old Swabians were lads of mettle. The battle of leonium 


a hundred thousand Moslems, thrice told, were put to the 


route, and echoing the pious shout of Frederick, “ Obristue vineit,” the Ger- 
man knights stormed and sacked the city 
reached the zenits of his glory ; and we shudder as we see him, horse and ri- 


der, swallowed up in the yawning waves of the Seleph or Calycadnus, Hie 
bones were inhumed at Tyre 


But the victorious chief had now 


But like Arminius and Wittekind, who, aecord- 


ing to popular tradition, slumber at Gerolds deck, ready to rush with their faith- 


ful Cherusci to the rescue of their dear Germany in her hour of greatest need, 
It is in the vast caverns 
undermining the lofty Untersberg, that he and his jolly knights keep court, and 
there they shall ‘dree thei weird” tll the last tramp eurnmons them again to 
outer air 

Years rolled on and the pride of the Staufen was fallen from its high estate 
The Red-beard’s bones lay under the burning sun of Asia; the second Frede 
rick was murdered m Southern Italy, and the luckless Manfred had lost bie life 
aod kingdom by the machinations of Charles of Anjou, and been denied even 
Christian burtal. The long and brilliant line of Suabian emperors was at an 
end. The star of the race was set, or but a few faint beame shot feebly over 
the brow of the young Cooradin. This young prince lived partly with his wan 
cle, the Duke of Bavaria, but generally m the mountain castle of his race, #0 
lacing himsel! with his sole remaining joy, his harp, and composing love ditties, 
one of which is still extant. Jt may easily be supposed that the nghtful heirto 
the throne of Charlemagne recoiled from this inglorious ease and obscure des- 
tiny ; #0 thet he willingly embraced the offer of the Ghibellines to help him to 
mount the throne of Apulia. In the outset fortone seemed to fevour him, and 
he had even won the day on the plain of Scaracola, when bis troops, off their 
guard, and dispersed, were surprised by an ambuseade. Conradin fled to the 
castle of Count John Frangipani. The perfidioas Italien sold his guest into 
the murderous fangs of hia of Anjou, and Conradin perished on the block 
al Rome im 1268, his last words beng, “ Mother, what sorrow | prepare for 
thee.”’ 

The fate of another branch, though an illegitimate one, of the noble stem, is 
also made the subject for some excellent fresco: Engio, king of Sardinia, and 
natural son of the Emperor Frederick Il. He was the handsomest of the sons 
of histather. A flood of golden locks descended down to his very girdle, over- 
shadowing @ Visage whose proverbial fairness strongly contrasted with the swar- 
thy lineaments of the Guelphs. He was, like all hia family, a Minnesinger 
Thi youth was made prisoner by the Bolognese, and neither bis exceeding 
beauty, nor his virtues, nor hiw father's prayers, nor his promise to pny for hin 
ransom « silver ring, which should reach completely round the wall o Bologna, 
could obtain his release ; and he remained prsover from the age of twenty-four 
to his death. But he lived comparatively happy, drawing sweet oblivion of his 
woes from his books, his baliads, and bis lyre 

His cage he made a quire, 


As does the prisoned bird, and sang his bondage freely. 


Such is an imperfect description of the subjects of the fresco paintings 
which adorn the apartments of the @astle. Too much praise cannot 
given to the princely owner, who has thus rescued a national monument from 
approaching decay, and decorated it after a fashion, to our judgment, #0 @ppro- 
priate ; has 

Softened down the hoar austerity 

Of rogged desolation, and fill’d up, 

As ‘twere anew, the gaps of centuries, 

Leaving that beautiful which still was so, 

And making that, which was not, till the place 
Became religion, and the heart ran o'er 

With silent worship of the great of old '— 

The dead but sculptured suvereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns. 

This is the truest and noblest distinction of the Mase of Painting, when 
thus, as it were, intertwines with and supports the sister Muse of History 
What was before to us little better than 4 mere abstract conception, is rendcred 
palpable by the magic wand of the lunoer; while, on the other hand, the forms 
of paint and colour snatch, in their turn, light, life, and inspiration from the 
Promethean touch of the Bard. Thos somany new landmarks are set up for 
the beholder, and direct his way securely and clearly over the confused wider- 
ness of bygone centuries. He feels himself bodily transported to those very 
scenes as they were acted in the olden time, Those great men of his country, 
whowe actions be had peradventare seen before, but darkly, through the dim 
glaes of tradition, he nuw beholde face to face, and this illustrated chronicle 
stamped henceforward wdelibly on his recollection. Let it, moreover, be re- 
membered, that all may enter here, and survey the treasures of art which the 
build ng contems 





RADIAL IMAGES 

M. Moser of Konigaherg, by \etter, announced new researches on the pro- 
daction of images by the action of the invisible rays. He said, after the action 
of the invisible rays, the image appears only by breathing on the plate, or by 
exposing # to Vapour of aiigher tension. If the invisible rays have acted for 
» considerable time (as is the case in engravings placed under, but not im con- 
tact with, giass,) the humidity of the atmosphere suffices This homodity te 
condensed on the parts which have experienced the action of the rays, ana 
where the vapoor adheres. The image shews itselfin the same way 4% the 
mereury-vapour adhering to the plate in the daguerréotype process The 
explavation, admitting 10 M. Méser of no doubt, has led him to the following 
He has already proved that rays of every refrangibility produce 
If, then, invisible rays 


nductions 
the same effects, requiring only a longer or shorter tine 























































































































ousdane the sir, the visible rays ought to do the same, 
prevsdet’ they act for a time, and with sufficient intensity. A plate, re- 

: i to the sun, although raised to a high temperature, 
aught to re covered with dew. M. Moser last summer exposed plates of 
metal and of glass under screens cat out in resto the sun for several 
inoure. He obtained very clear images of the carvings. These images were 
exactly similar to those formed during several years in respect of an engraving 
frie direct experiment, the vapour of the atinosphere was precipitated on the 
plates, although they were not below the temperature of the air, a condition re- 
qemed for ordinary dew. He finds himself forced to admit that from the sun 
emanates two forces, light and heat, and that in relation to the formation of 
dow they have properties diametrically opposed He says, then, that the dew- 
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THE MUTINY OF THE GLATTON, 


FROM THE “ RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD SAILOR.” 
y of my readers will recollect that the Mutiny at the Nore, and in the 


North-sea fleet, took place after that in the Channel fleet had been quelled by 
the redress of thove grievances which hed given rise to it. Therefore, when 
the sor-disant 


Admiral Parker*® hoisted the red flag at the Nore, and was 
by nearly the whole of the North-sea fleet, the alarm through- 
became general, even to the extent of believing that our navy 
comeutoned tothe enemy. ‘To prove that such a belief was 
to do justice to the charscter of the British sailor, I shall bere 
occurred in my presence on board the Glatton during her short- 
mation. 
is period (1797) the Glatton was commanded by Captain Henry Trol- 
, a short time prior to the mutiny. had distinguished himself by one 
most brilliant naval actions on record,——having, in the short space of 
ine minutes, beaten off a French squadron consisting of five frigates, a 
tweg, and «cutter. This extraordinary exploit may appear incredible to many 
ef my readers ; but it most be remembered that the Glatton, though carrving 
only fifty guna, threw more weight of metal at each broadside than any three- 
decker then in the service 

When all the rest of the mutinous ships in the North-sea fleet were nearly 
wat of sight on their way tothe Nore, the Glatton was the last to desert the 
owe admirals. Duncan and Onslow. We were at this time off Yarmouth, 

steoring unler easy sail towards the Texel. , 

At length, when the other ships which had left us for the Nore were waning 
oe the distart horizon, the Glatton's Captain of the forecastle, accompanied by 
«a beatewain's mate, and two or three more of the leading mutincers, came to 
the quarter-deck and announced to the officer of the watch the wish of the 
ship's company that they should proceed to the Nore; stating, atthe same 
cime, that they had nothing to complain of, and were perfectly satisfied with 
their officers ; but that if they did not follow the example of their comrades, 
they would be afraid to meet them onshore Remonstrance on the part of the 
Captain and officers was vain, the red flag was hoisted, and our course direct- 
ed cowards the Nore. No sooner was this perceived by the Commander-in 
Obief, than he hoisted his colours! The force of such an appeal can be ap 
preciated by sailors only. On this occasion, however. it was ineffectual, The 
Captain, with tears in his eyes, and in ae ate of mind not to be described, 
begged and entreated bis men to return to their duty ; pointed out to them the 
tmgh compliment the Admiral had paid them; remarking, that it was tanta- 
mount to asking them the question, * Will the Glattons also desert me ?’’ But 
the will and be ter feelings of the majority of the crew were now, unfortunately, 
controlled by a few desperate and depraved characters, under the title of De 
legates, who responded to th. prayers and entreaties of the Captain, with cries 

« “ The Nore '—the Nore!" Accordingly, onder these painful but nnavoid- 
able circumstances, the Glatton prouepied to Hosely Bay, where we anchored 
jor the night, 

The next morning, roatters assumed a more serious and threatening aspect 
The men bad now discovered—or rather the ringleader raftians had pretended 
ve diuecover—that three of the officers had treated them with tyranny, acd 
therefore deserved to be punished. ‘The men hed also stuck up a paper on 
the Bitts,t in which they stated, that the marines and ship's company having 
sound themselves by a solemn oath to support each other on this occasion, any 
vilicer attempting to dissuade any one of them from the observance of that oath 
theuld be immediately punished with death ; for which purpose yard-ropes were 
elyeady suspended from each arm of the fore yard. 

Shortly after this a letter was sent to the Captain, stating the determination 
vf the ship's company to punish an officer immediately, without mentioning 
his uame or crime, The First Lieutenant and Surgeon were immediately sent 
for mto the cabin; and, in a few minutes, every officer was ordered to appear 
m the quarter deck, and toarm hunself with a brace of loaded pistols and a 
cutlass, When these orders wore being executed on the poop, the ship's com- 
samy were not idle on their part. ‘The guns on the forecastle were pointed aft, 
loaded with grape and canister ; while, on the lower deck, as many of the 68- 
pounders as could be elevated, so as to reach the poop, by firing through the 

deek, were also pointed in that direction. ‘The critical situation of the officers, 
at this moment, nay be wnagined, when I say, that if a pistol had gone olf by 
sccident, among the oificers, while loading, that would have acted asa signal 
fur the men on the lower deck to have fired the 68 pounders, which they lad 
made ready and elevated ; and few, if any, of the officers, standing at their 
pertiove post, could have escaped instant destruction from such an upward dis- 
stharge of shot through the upper deck, accompanied by tearing up of planks, 
apuaters, &c. Not to mention that, of course at the same moment, the fore- 
sastle guns would have sent a storm of grape and canister among the devoted 
etficers on the poop. Such a fearful crisis, within the narrow limits of a Bri- 
wsh bodiamen,t—one of the most gallant and effective in the service,—it 1s not 
for a landsmans to appreciate im its fail force of danger and anxiety. ‘The 
«wu passions then domineering over 4 courageous ship's company, often tned 
inbatele,—the deeply painful thoughts of their brave officers, who had treated 
oe kindly, and so often lod to victory those misguided men, against whom duty 
new called upon them to present themselves as armed enemes,—the deadly 
preparations ov both sides for mutual destruction: violent mutiny on the ove 
sude,—cool, but regretfol determination to follow the line of dety, altogether 
presented such a scene, on that eventful morning, as I hope never to witness 
again. It was, to the last degree, distressing and appalling. 

When all was prepared among the officers for resistance, the Captain and 
Sea Lieutenant went coolly and boldly forward among the ship's company, and 
demanded the name and the crime of the officer who had been pitched upon 
fae panishment by the mutineers, The answers made it appear, that the officer 
wae @ master’s mate named Ricketts, who had been overheard mentioning the 
wames of the ringleaders to the Captein. When the men were told that not 
one officer would live to witness such an unwarrantable attempt at punishment, 
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the men proposed to delay the punishment until the ship got to the Nore. | 


Deeming tt more prudent to temporize qr this occasion, and to try what gentler 
means might effect among the misled men, the officers were xceordingly de- 
eeved co replace their arms in the armchest. Most of the officers then retired 
selow, the Captain and the first Lieutenant only remaining among the ship's 
company, and trying to prevail on them to return to their duty. At this period 
ef the mutiny, hardly ten minutes had elapsed when the gunner’s mate, followed 
»y one of the jolly-boat’s crew (one of the worst characters in the ship,) pass- 
wd me on the quarter-deck, and went upon the poop, unobserved by the officer 
of the watch, who was in deep conversation with the surgeon. I watched 
-hom, and saw them go to the arm-chest, and begin to unlash it from its fasten- 
mgv to the deck. { called the attention of the oflicer of the watch to this pro- 
omoding, who went immediately to the Captain ; bot, before the latter could 
get on the quarter-deck, the arm-chest was on the brink of the poop-ledder, 
with the gunoner's mate sta ding on it, waving his hat for assistance The 
agkt of this was too much for even the temper and prudence of Captain Trol- 
lape, who instantly drew his dirk, and, running up the ladder, leaped upon the 
chest, made a blow at the guoner's mate and wounded him in the face ; at the 
same ume telling him, that if he did not instantly go forward be would ran 


bum through. The fellow, consctous of his own delinquency, and awed by the | 


letermination of bis Captain, skulked away with his companion; both mutter 


ng that they had no wish to hurt the officers, but only wanted to protect them- 


vos. 

A few minutes after this painful and dangerous occurrence, the Captain 
returned to his now almost hopeless task of persuasion. At length, how- 
ower, amid this gloomy aod anxious scene, a ray of more hopeful light ap 
peared. Three or four of the Captain's oldest followers came aft and joined 
che officers. 

Chis suggested the propriety of a general muster, which immediately took 
mlace. Then every man was required to declare whether he would obey the 
Captain, or the delegates of the mutineers, The result wag favourable io the 
Captain ; for the first names on the ship's books were his oldest followers,- 
mea naturally more attached to the ship aud officers than the new comers 
Nearly thirty of those names passed muster in favour of the C ruta 
fiseentient voice. The lookers-on, seeing that the tide was i eee 
hem, thought i pradent to swell the number ; so that, at th end of the mus 
ver, the delegates remained with a very small minority who hadtaken so active 





* This man, Richard Parker, was a seaman who had been placed at the head of the 
wancil of Deregates elected by the mutinous satiors at the Nore. He t ok the com 
mand of the Nore fleet, fomented the mutmy, and committed various acts ot Ke bbery 
end violence. He and some other mulineers were executed in 1797, E 
* A conspicuous part of the ship 
The Giatton was one of several Indiamen, recently bought into the service 







a in the affair, that their sentiments could not be concealed by voting. 

is was a glorious moment for the Captain and officers ; and it would be hard 
to say whether their feelings were more intensely happy and rable on this 
occasion, than they had been wretched and painful but a very short time before. 
In the one case, their loved and valued men—friends and companions in battle 
against the enemy—were arrayed against them in mutiny and deadly purpose 
of destruction ; and in the other case, the same men (all the Lest men) were 








ranging themselves around them in recovered rule of duty and discipline, and 
a determination to stand by and protect their officers, not only on board of their 
own ship, but against every enemy that might appear at sea or on shore. This 
was a glorious day for the true-blue and stanch sailors of the British navy —a | 
sample of what their better feelings are when not perverted or fettered by bad | 
advisers and malignant ralers of mind and body. 

No sooner was the result of that memorable muster known, than the red flag 
was immediately hauled down, and the order given from the quarter-deck— 
“All bands up anchor'” At this order the men flew promptly to their sta- 
tions—the ship was quickly under weigh—and a course steered for the Downs. 
Soon afterwards, the delegates and their few friends that remained, sent to the | 
Captain to say that they also were ready to return to their duty. in the hope | 

that what had passed would be buried in oblivion, which he assented to. A | 
few hours after the Glatton bad taken this course, two large eail, on the lar- 
boar’-bow, were reported from the mast-head ; and, as we were sailing nearly 
in an opposite direction, it was soon ascertained they were men-of-war—one a 
large French eighty-gun ship, the other a seventy-four. No private signal was 
made on either side ; and our Captain, pronouncing these two ships to be ene- 
mies steering for the Texel, ordered the first Lieutenant to beat to quarters 
Whether or not our Captain believed the ships to be enemies, | will not pre- 
tend to say; but, at any rate, the Glatton was ready for action in fen minutes ; 
and, with the desire her crew now had to wipe off the stam that so recently 
shaded their loyalty, | believe every man on board would have gone into ac- 
tion against those two French ships with fall confidence of victory, notwith- 
standing the fearful odds. ‘Tho late brilliant action of the Glatton, above al- 
luded to, might well warrant such confidence. As we approached nearer the 
two ships, one of them threw out the signal for us to show our number. The 
numbers were exchanged ; and we then learned that the eighty-gun-ship was 
the Sans Pariel, (taken on the first of June by Lord Howe,) the other the 
Itussell 

We then proceeded to the Downs, where we found the Overysse! and Beau- 
liew frigates, with the red flag flying. We anchored on the quarter of the for- 
mer, and the latter got under weigh, and anchored on our bow, both ships be- 
lieving that we had come to reduce them to obedience. In such belief they 
slept three successive nights at their quarters, for no communication was al- 
lowed with the Glatton; and in this state we remained until! the business at the 
Nore was happily terminated, aud we were ordered into port tu refit. 

I cannot conclude this narrative without recording a noble trait in the cha- 
racter of the senior marine officer's servant, an Irishman, who came aft while 
the officers were arming themselves on the poop, to resist the mutineers ; and 
who, on being questioned by the first Lieutenant why he made his appearance 
there, answered—* [ am come to die with my master!” 

Nor ought I to omit to record the valuable assistance which the Captain re- 
ceived on this trying occasion from the counsel and determined courage of the 
first Lieutenant, R. Williams and the surgeon, Stevenson Eden. ‘The first 
Lieutenant I believe tohare been beloved and esteemed by every officer and 
man in the ship. The surgeon, though one of the most generous and kind- 
hearted of men, did not fare so well in the estimation of the crew; for, un- 
luckily, he happened to find among them, occasionally, a character much more 
common in the navy ther than at present; that is to say, a skulker—a man 
feigning disease in the hope of getting out of the service. Jt naturally follow- 
ed that such characters were seldom pleased with their medical treatment ; 
and, in this way, my friend Eden subjected himself to the charge of tyranny, 
for which he was included inthe namber destined by the mutineers to be 
tarred and feathered, at the commencement of the outbreak in the Glatton. 
This may partly account for the zeal he displayed at the moment we were 
arming ourselves on the poop, where, [ believe, he loaded half of the pistols 
himself To him also were we indebted for the happy thought of mustering 
the ship's company, by which proceeding this formidable mutiny was so for- 
tunately terminated. 





THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 

HIS RELATIVES, FRIENDS AND ENEMIES: COMPRISING HIS WILLS AND HIS 
WAYS : WITH AN HISTORICAL RECORD OF WHAT RB DID, AND WHAT HE 
DIDN’£: SHOWING, MOREOVER, WHO INHERITED THE FAMILY PLATE, WHO | 
CAME IN FOR THE SILVER SPOONS, AND WHO FOR THE WOODEN LADLES. THE 
WHOLE FORMING A COMPLETE KEY TO THE HOUSE OF CHUZZLEWIT. 

BY CHARLES DICKENS, ESQ. 

CHAPTER I[V.—FROM WHICH IT WILL APPEAR THAT IF UNION BE STRENGTH, 
‘ND FAMILY AYFECTION BE PLEASANT TO CONTEMPLATE, THE CHUZ2LEWITS 
WERE THE STRONGEST AND MOST AGREEABLE FAMILY IN THE WORLD, 
That worthy man Mr. Pecksniff having taken leave of his cousin in the 

solemn terms recited in the last chapter, withdrew to his own home, and re- 

mained there three whole days : not so much as guing oat for a walk beyond 
the boundaries of his own garden, lest he should be hastily summoned to the 
bedside of his penitent and remorseful relative, whom, in his ample benevo- 
lence, he had made up his mind‘to forgive unconditionally, and to love on 
any terms. But such was the obstinacy and such the bitter nature of that 
stern old man, that no repentant summons came ; and the fourth day found 

Mr. Pecksniff apparently much further from his Christian object than the 

first 





During the whole of this interval, he haunted the Dragon at all times and | 
seasons in the day and night, and, returning good for evil, evinced the deep- | 
est solicitude in the progress of the obdurate invalid ; insomuch that Mrs. | 
Lopin was fairly melted by his disinterested anxiety (for he often particularly | 
required her to take notice that he would do the same by any stranger or | 
pauper in the like condition,) and shed many tears of admiration and de- 
light. 

Meantime, old Martin Chuzalewit remained shut up in own chamber, and | 
sav no person but his young companion, saving the hostess of the Blue Dra- 
gon, who was, at certain times, admitted to his presence. So surely as she 
came into the room, however, Martia feigned to fall asleep. It was only 
when he and the young lady were alone, that he would utter a word, even in 
answer to the simplest inquiry ; though Mr. Pecksniff could make out, by 
hard listening at the door, that they two being left together, he was talkative 
enovgh 

It happened on the fourth evening, that Mr. Pecksniff walking, as usual, 
into the bar of the Dragon and finding no Mrs. Lupin there, went straight up- 
stairs: purposing, in the fervor of his affectionate zeal, to apply his ear once 
more to the keyhole, and quiet his mind by assuring himself that the hard- 
hearted patient was going on well. It happened that Mr. Pecksniff, coming 
softly upon the dark passage into which a spiral ray of light usually darted 
through this same keyhole, was astonished to find no such ray visible ; and it 
happened that Mr. Pecksnilf, when he had felt his way to the chamber door, 
stooping hurriedly down to ascertain by personal inspection whether the jea- 
| lousy of the old man had caused this keyhole to be stopped on the inside, 
| brought his head into such violent contact with another head, that he could 
| not help uttering in an audible voice the monosyllable Oh!" which was, as 
| it were, sharply unscrewed and jerked out of him by very anguish. It hap 
| pened then, and lastly, that Mr. Pecksniff found himself immediately collared 

by something which smelt like several umbrellas, a barrel of beer, a cask of 
| warm brandy-and-water, and a small parlor-full of stale tobacco smoke, mixed ; | 
and was straightway led down stairs into the bar from which he had lately | 
; come, where he found himself standing opposite to, and in the grasp of, a per- 
| feetly strange gentleman of still stranger appearance, who, with his disenga- 
| ged hand, rubbed his own head very hard, and looked at him, Pecksniff, with 
| an evil countenance . 








{ae i itlemen was of that order of appearance, which is curren ermec 
| ‘The gent! f that order of apy L rrently t 1 


shabby-genteel, though in respect of his dress he can hardly be said to have 
been in any extremities, as his fingers were a long way out of his gloves, and 
} the soles of his feet were at an inconvenient distance from the upper leather 
of his boots. His nether germents were of a blueish gray—violent in its co- | 
lours once, but sobered now by age and dinginess—and were so stretched and 

strained in a tough conflict between his braces and his straps, that they appear- 

ed every moment in danger of flying asunder at the knees. His coat, in co- | 
lour blue and of a military cut, was buttoned and fogged, up to his chin. His 
cravat was, In hve and pattern, like one of those mantles which hair-dressers 
ure accustomed to wrap about their clien's, during the progress of the profes 

sional mysteries. Huis hat had arrived at such a pass that it would have been 
hard to determine whether it was originally white or black. Bui he wore a 
imoustache—a shaggy moustache too: nothing inthe meek and merciful way, 
but quite in the fierce and scornful style ; the regular Satanic sort of thing— 
and he wore, besides, a vast quantity of unbrushed hair. He was very dirty 
and very jaunty; very bold and very mean ; very swaggering and very slink- 
ing; very much like a man who might have been something better, and un- 
ope akably like aman who deserved to be something worse 
| ‘ You were eaves-dropping at that doer, you vagabond !” said this gentle- 
man 

Mr. Pecksniff cast him off, as Saint George might have repudiated the Dra- 

gon in that animal's last moments, and said : 





** Where is Mrs. Lupin, 1 wonder! can the . 
that there is a person to. ue good woman possibly be aware 


ke Stay !” said the gentleman. “ Waita bit. She does know. What 
then [ 

“ What then sir!” cried Mr. Pecksniff. ‘‘Whatthen? Do you know, sir, 
that I am the friend and relative of that sick gentleman! That I am his pro- 
ow his guardian, his —” 

** Not his niece's husband,” interposed the stranger, “ I” ; 
he was there before you.” ‘ we Sth PAS be omens, Se 

** What do you mean !” said Mr. Pecksniff, with indignant surprise. ““ What 
do you tell me sir’” 

_“* Wait a bit!” cried the other, “ Perhaps you are a cousin—the cousin who 
lives in this place !” 

“1 am the cousin who lives in this place,” replied the man of worth. 

« be name is Pecksniff 1” said the gentleman. 

“ t is.”’ 

“Tam proud to know you, and I ask your pardon,” said the gentleman touch- 
ing his hat, and subsequently diving bebind his cravat for a shirt-collar ; 
which, however, he did not succeed in bringing to the surface. ‘ You behold 
“oe sic, one who has also an interest in that gentleman up-stairs. Wait a 

i 

As he said this, he touched the tip of bis high nose, by way of intimation 
that he would let Mr. Pecksniff into a secret presently ; and polling off his 
hat, began to search inside the crown among a mass of crumpled documents 
and small pieces of what may be called the bark of broken cigars: whence he 
presently selected the cover of an old letter, begrimed with dirt and redolent 
of tobacco. 

* Read chat,” he cried, giving it to Mr. Pecksniff. 

** This is addressed to Chevy Slyme, Esquire,” said that gentleman. 

“ You know Chevy Slyme, Esquire, I believe 2 returned the stranger. 

Mr. Pecksniff shrugged his shoulders as though he would say “I know there 
is such a person, and I am sorry for it.” 

“Very good,” remarked the gentleman. ‘ That is my interest and busi- 
ness here.” With that he made another dive for his shirt-collar, and brought 
up a string. 

‘Now this is very distressing, my friend,” said Mr. Pecksniff, shaking 
his head and smiling composedly. “It is very distressing to me, to be com- 
pelled to say that you are not the person you claim to be. I know Mr. Slyme, 
my friend: this will not do: honesty is the best policy : you had better not ; 
you had indeed.” 

‘Stop !" cried the gentleman, stretching forth his right arm, which was so 
tightly wedged into his threadbare sleeve thet it looked like a cloth sausage. 
* Wait a bit!” 

He paused to establish himself immediately infront of the fire, with his back 
towards it. Then gathering the skirts of his coat under his left arm, and 
smoothing his moustache with his right thumb aud forefinger, he resumed : 

“T understand your mistake, and { am not offended. Why! Because it's 
complimentary. You suppose [ would set myself up for Chevy Styme. Sir, 
if there is a man on earth whom a gentleman would feel proud and honoured 
to be mistaken for, that man is my friend Slyme. For he is, without an ex- 
ception, the highest-minded, the most independent-spirited ; most original, 
spiritual, classical, talented ; the most thoroughly Shakspearian, if not Milton- 
ic ; and at the same time the most disgustingly unappreciated dog Pknow. Bat, 
sir, I have not the vanity to attempt to pass for Slvrmae. Any other man in the 
wide world, I am equal to; but Slyme is, I frankly confess, a great many cuts 
above me. Therefore you are wroug.” 

“T judged from this,” said Mr. Pecksuiff, holding out the cover of the 
etter. 

**No doubt you did,” returned the gentleman. ‘“ But, Mr. Pecksniff, the 
whole thing resolves itself into an instance of the peculiarities of genius. 
Every man of true genius has his peculiarity. Sir, the peculiarity of my friend 
Slyme is, that he is always waiting round the corner. He is perpetually round 
the corner, sir. He is round the corner at this instant. Now,” said the gen- 
tleman, shaking his forefinger before his nose, aud planting his legs wider apart 
as he looked attentively in Mr. Pecksniff’s face, * that is a remarkably curious 
and interesting trait in Slyme’s character ; and whenever Slyme’s life comes to 
be written, that trait must be thoroughly worked out by his biographer, or society 
will not be satistied. Observe me, society will not be satisfied !” 

Mr. Pecksniff coughed. 

““Slyme’s biographer, sir, whoever he may be,” resumed the gentleman, 
“must apply to me; or if |!am gone to that what's bis-name from which no 
thingumbob comes back, he must apply to my executors for leave to search 
among my papers. J] have taken a few notes in my poor way, of some of that 
man’s proceedings—my adopted brother, sir,—-which would amaze you. He 
made use of an expression, sir, only on the fifteenth of last month when he 
could.:"t meet a litle bill and the other party wouldn’t renew, which would have 
done honour to Napoleon Bonaparte in addressing the French army.” 

**And pray,” asked Mr. Pecks: iff, obviously not quite at his ease, “ what 
may be Mr Slyme’s business here, if | may be permitted to inquire, who am 
compelled by a regard for my own character to disavow all interest in his pro- 
ceedings ?” 

‘In the first place,” returned the gentleman, “you will permit me to say, 
that I object to that remark, and that [ strongly and indignantly protest against 
it on behalf of my friend Slyme. In the next place, you will give me leave 
to introduce myself. My name, sir, is Tigg. The name of Montague Tigg 
will perhaps be familiar to you, in connexion with the most remarkable events 
of the Peninsular War!” 

Mr. Pecksnilf gently shook his head. 

“No matter,” said the gentleman. 


‘That man was my father, and [ 
bear his name. 


I am consequently proud—proad as Lucifer. Excuse me 


|; one moment: I desire my friend Slyme to be present at the remainder of this 


conference.” 

With this announcement he hurried away to the outer door of the Biue Dra- 
gon, and almost immediately returned with a companion shorter than himself, 
who was wrapped in an old blue camlet cloak with a lining of faded scarlet 


| His sharp features being much pinched and nipped by long waiting im the cold, 


and his straggling red whiskers and frowzy hair being more than usually dishe- 
velled from the same cause, he certainly looked rather anwholesome and un- 
comfortable than Shakspearian or Miltonic. 

**Now,” said Mz. Tigg, clapping one hand on the shoulder of his prepossess- 
ing friend, and calling Mr. Pecksniff’s attention to him with the other, * you 
two are related; and relutions never did agree, and never will; which is a wise 
dispensation and an inevitable thing, or chere would be none but family parties, 
and everybody in the world would bore everybody else todeath. If you were 
on good terms, I should consider you a most confoundedly unnatural pair; but 
standing towards each other as you do, I look upon you as a couple of devilish 
deep-thoughted fellows, who :nay be reasoned with to any exteat.” 

Here Mr. Chevy Slyme, whose great abilities seemed one and all to point 
towards the sneaking quarter of the moral compass, nudged his friend steaithily 
with his elbow, and whispered in his ear. 

*Chiv,” said Mr. Tigg aloud, in the high tone of one who was not to be 
tampered with. “I shall come to that presently. I act upon my own re- 
spo: sibility, or not at all. To the extent of such a trifling loan as a crownpiece 
to a man of your talents, I look upon Pecksnuff as certaia :”’ and seeing at this 
jancture that the expression of Mr. Pecksuiff's face by no means betokened 
that he shared this certainty, Mr. Tigg laid his finger on his nose again for that 
gentleman's private and especial behvof; calling upon him thereby to take no- 
tice, that the requisition of sunall loans was another instance of the peculiarities 


| of genius as developed in his friend Siyme ; that he, Tigg, winked at the same, 


because of the sirong metaphysical interest which these weaknesses possessed ; 


|} and that in reference to his own personal advocacy of such smal! advances, he 


merely consulted the humour of his friend, without the least regard tohis own 
advantage or necessities. 

“Ob, Chiv, Chiv!” added Mr. Tigg, surveying his adopted brother with an 
air of profound contemplation after dismissing this piece of pantomime. ‘ You 
are, upon my life, a strange instance of the iutie frailties that beset a mighty 
mind. If there had never been a telescope in the world, I should have been 
quite certain from my observation of you, Chiv, that there were spots on the 


}sun! I wish I may die, if this isn’t the queerest state of existence that we find 


ourselves forced into, without knowing why or wherefore, Mr. Pecksnill! Weil, 
uever tnind! Moralise as we will, the world goes on. As Hamlet says, Her- 
cules may lay about him with his club in every possible direction, but he can't 
prevent the cats from making a most intolerable row on the roofs of the houses, 
or the dogs from being shot in the hot weather if they ran about the streets un- 
muzzled, Life’sa riddle: a most infernally hard riddie to guess, Mr. Peck- 
sniff. My own opinion is, that like that celebrated conundrum, ‘ Why's a man 
1 jail like a man out of jail!’ there's no answer to it. Upon my soul and 
body, it’s the queerest sort of thing altogether—but there’s no use in talking 
about it. Ha! ba!” 
With which consolitary deduction from the gloomy premises recited, Mr. 
Tigg roused himself by a great effort, and proceeded in his former strain. 
Now I'll tell you what itis. I'm a most coufoundedly souft-hearted kind 
ow in my way, and | cannot stand by and see you two blades cutting each 
other's throats when there's nothing to be got by it. Mr Pecksniff, you're the 
cousin of the testator up-stairs and we're the nephew—I say we, meaning 
Chiv. Perhaps in all essential points, you are more nearly related to bim 
than we are. Very good. I[fso, sobe ix. But you can’t get at him, neither 





oll 


can we. I give you my brightest honour, sir, that I've been looking througa 
tus ’ ] . 
j that keyhole, with short intervals of rest, ever since nine o'clock this morning, 
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in expectation of receiving an answer to one of the most moderate and gentle- 
manly applications for a little temporary assistance—ouly fifteen pound, and 
my security—that the mind of man can conceive. In the mean time, sir, he is 
perpetually closeted with, and pouring his whole confidence into the bosom of, 


a stranger. Now, I say decisively, with regard to this state of circumstances, | 


that it won't do; that it won't act; that it can't be; and that it must not be 
suffered to continue.” , 

“Every man,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “has a right, an undoubted right, (which 
I, for one, wuld not cal! in question for any earthly consideration : ob no ') to 
regulate his own proceedings by his own likings and dislikings, supposing they 
are not immoral ard not irreligious. I may feel in my own breast, that Mr. 
Chuzzlewit does not regard—me, for instance : say me-—with exactly that 
amount of Christian love which should subsist between us; I may feel 
grieved and hurt at the circumstance ; still, | may not rush to the conclusion 
that Mr. Chuzzlewit is wholly without a justification in all his coldness: Hea- 
ven forbid! Besides ; how, Mr. Tigg,”’ continued Mr. Pecksniff even more 
gravely and impressively than he had spoken yet, “how could Mr. Chuzzlewit 
be prevented from having these peculiar and most extraordinary confidences of 
which you speak ; the existence of which I must admit; and which I cannot 
but deplore—for his sake? Consider, my good sir—" and here Mr. Pecksniff 
eyed him wistfully—* how very much at randcm you are talking.” 

“« Why as tothai,” rejoined Tigg, “ it certainly 1s a difficult question.” 

“ Undoubtedly it is a difficult question,” Mr. Pecksniff answered : and as he 
spoke he drew himself aloof, and seemed to grow more mindful, suddenly, of 
the moral gulf between himself and the creature he addressed. ‘ Undoubted- 
ly it is a very difficult question. And I am far from feeling sure that it Is a 
question any one is authorised to discuss. Good evening to you.” 

You don’t know that the Spot:letoes are here, I suppose?” said Mr. Tigg. 

“What do you mean, sir? what Spottletoes!” asked Pecksnifl, stopping 
abruptly on his way to the door. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Spottletoe,” said Chevy Slyme, Esquire, speaking aloud for 
the first time, and speaking very sulkily : shambling with bis legs the while. 
‘‘Spottletoe married my father's brother's child, didn't he * and Mrs. Sportle- 
toe is Chozzlewit’s own niece, isn't she’ She was his favourite once. You 
may well ask what Spottletoes.”’ é 

“Now, upon my sacred word!” cried Mr. Pecksniff, looking upwards. 
“This is dreadful. The rapacity of these people is absolutely frightful !” 


“‘Tt’s not only the Spottletoes either, Tigg,” said Slyme, looking at that 

entleman and speaking at Mr. Pecksuiff. ‘ Anthony Chuzzlewit and his son 

aon got wind of it, and have come down this afternoon. I saw ‘em not five 
minutes ago, when | was waiting round the corner.” 

“Oh, Mammon, Mammon!” cried Mr. Pecksniff, smiting his forehead. 

‘So there,” said Slyme, regardless uf the interruption, “ are his brother and 
another nephew for you, already.”’ 

“This is the whole thing, sir,” said Mr. Tigg; “this is the point and pur- 
pose at which | was gradually arriving, when my friend Slyme here, with six 
words, hit it full Mr. Pecksniff, now that your cousin (and Chiv’s uncle) has 
turned up, some steps must be taken to prevent his disappearing again ; and, 
if possible, to counteract the influence which is exercised over him now, by 
this designing favourie. Everybody who is interested feels it, sir. The 
whole family is pouring down to this place. The time has come when indivi- 
dual jealousies and interests must be forgotten for a time, sir, and union must 
be made against the common enemy. When the common enemy is routed, 
you will all set up ‘or yourselves again; every lady and gentleinan who has a 
part in the game, will go in on their own account and bow! away, to the best of 
their ability, at the testator’s wicket; and nobody will be in a worse position 
than before. Tink of it. Don't commit yourself now. You'll find us at the 
Half Moon and Seven Stars in this village, at any time, and open to any rea- 
sonable proposition. Hem! Chiv, my dear fellow, go out and see what sort 
of a night it is.” 

Mr. Slyme lost no time disappearing, and, it isto be presumed, in going 
round the corner. Mr. Tigg, planting bis legs as wide apart as he could be | 
reasonably expected by the most sanguine man to keep them, shook his head | 
at Mr Pecksniff and smiled. 

** We must not be too hard,” he said, “upon the little eccentricities of our 
friend Slyme. You saw him whisper me!” 

Mr. Pecksnifi had seen him 

* You heard my answer, [ think!” 

Mr. Pecksniff had heard it 

“Five shillings, eh?” said Mr. Tigg, thoughtfully 
ordinary fellow! Very moderate too!” 

Mr. Pecksniff made no answer 

“ Five shillings!” pursued Mr. Tigg, musing : ‘ and to be punctually repaid 
next week; that’s the best of it. You heard that?” 

Mr. Pecksniff had not beard that. 

“No! You surprise me!” cried Tigg. ‘ That's the cream of the thing, 
sir. I never knew that man fail to redeem a promise, in my life. You're not 
in want of change, are yout” 

*No,” said Mr Pecksniff, “thank you. Not at all.” 

*« Just so,” returned Mr. Tigg. ‘If you had been, I'd have got it for you.” 
With that he began to whistle ; but a dozen seconds had not elapsed when he 
stopped short, and, looking earnestly at Mr. Pecksniff, said : 

“ Perhaps you'd rather not lend Slyme five shillings ?” 

“ J] would much rather not,” Mr Pecksniff rejoined. 

* Egad !” cried Tigg, gravely nodding his head as if some ground of objec- 
tion occurred to him at that moment for the first time, “ it’s very possible you 
may be right. Would you entertain the same sort of objection to lending me 
five shillings, now '” 

* Yes, I couldn't do it, indeed,” said Mr. Pecksniff. 

‘* Not even half-a-crown, perhaps!” urged Mr. Tigg. 

“ Not even half-a-crown.”’ 

“Why then we come,” said Mr. Tigg, “to the ridiculously smal! amount 
of eighteenpence. Ha! ha!” 

* And that,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “‘ would be equally objectionable.” 

On receipt of this assurance, Mr. Tigg shook him heartily by both hands, 
protesting with much earnestness, that he wes one of the most consistent and 
remarkable men he had ever met, and that he desired the honour of his better 
acquaintance. He further observed that there were many little characteristics 
about his friend Slyme, of which he could by no means, as a man of strict ho- 
nour, approve ; but that he was prepared to forgive him all these slight draw- 
backs, and muct. more, in consideration of the great pleasure he himself had 
that day enjoyed in his social! intercourse with Mr. Pecksniff, which had given 
him a far higher and more enduring delight than the successful negotiation of 
any small loan on the part of his friend could possibly have imparted. With 
which remarks he would beg leave, he said, to wish Mr. Pecksuiff a very good 
evening. And so he took himself off : as little abashed by his recent failure as 
any gentleman would desire to be. 

The meditations of Mr. Pecksniif that evening at the bar of the Dragon, and 
that night in his own house, were very serious and grave indeed ; the more es- 
pecially as the intelligence he had received from Messrs. Tigg and Slyme 
touching the arrival of other members of the family, was fully confirmed on 
more particular inquiry. Forthe Spotiletoes had actually gone straight to the 
Dragon, where they were at that moment housed and mounting guard, and 
where their appearance had occasioned such a vast sensation, that Mrs. Lupin, 
scenting their errand before they had been under her roof half an hour, carried 
the news herself with all possible secrecy straight to Mr. Pecksniff's house : 


‘* Ah! what an extra- 





indeed it was her great caution in doing so which occasioned her to miss that 
gentleman, who entered at the front door of the Dragon, just as she emerged 


were economically quartered at the Half Moon and the Seven Stars, which was and her two daughters, and Mrs. Spot letoe, and the deaf cousin (who was | be entertawed, and you have far surpassed our utmost ©x ~ 
an obscure alehouse ; and by the very next coach there came posting to the | not at all disqualified from joining in the dispute by reason of being per- | amusement you have provided for us. Thank you Good bye ! 


scene of action, so many other affectionate members of the family (who quar- 
relled with each other, inside and out, all the way down, to the utter distrac- 
tion of the coachman) that in less than four-and-twenty hours the scanty 
tavern accommodation was at a premium, and all the private lodgings 
in the place, amounting to full four beds and a sofa, rose cent. per cent. in the 
market. 


In a word, things came to that pass that nearly the whole family sat down 
before the Blue Dragon, and formally invested it ; and Martin Chuzzlewit was 
ina state of siege. But he resisted bravely ; refusing to receive all letters, | 
messages, and parcels ; obstinately declining to treat with anybody ; and | 
holding out no hope or promise of capitulation. Meantime the family forces 
were perpetually encountering each other in divers parts of the neighbourhood : | 
and, asno one branch of the Chuzzlewit tree had ever been known to agree 
with another withia the memory of man,there was such a skirmishing,and Gout- 
ing, and snapping off of heads, in the inetaphorical sense of that expression ; | 
such a bandying of words and calling of names; such an upturning of noses 
and wrinkling of brows ; such a formal interment of good feelings and violent 
resurrection of ancient grievances; as had never been known 1n those quiet 
parts since the earliest record of their civilized existence 

At length in utter despair and hopelessness, some few of the belligerents 
began to speak to each otherin only moderate terms of mutual aggravation ; 
and nearly all addressed themselves with a show of tolerable decency to Mr. 
Pecksnifl, in recognition of his high character and influential position. Thus, 
by little and little they made common cause of Martin Chuzzlewit’s obduracy, 
until it was agreed—if such a word can be used in connexion with the Chuazzie- 
wits—that there should be a general council and conference held at Mr. Peck- 








sniff’s house upon a certain day at noon ; which all members of the family who 


and invited, solemnly, to attend. 


day. If ever his unruffled smile proclaimed the words, “1 am a messen 
the mild quatities of the lamb witha considerable touch of the dove, and not a 
dash of the crocodile, or the least possible suggestion of the very mildest sea- 
soning of the serpent, that man was he. And, Oh, the two Miss Pecksniffs ! 


know that my famfly have injured me beyond the possibility of reparation, but 
1 forgive them, for it is my duty so todo.” And, Oh, the gay simplicity of 
Mercy : so charming, innocent, and infant-like, that if she had gone out walk- 
ing by herself, and it had been a little earlier in the season, the robin-redbreasts 
might have covered her wth leaves against her will, believing her to be one of 
the sweet children in the wood, come out of it, and issuing forth once more to 
look for blackberries in the young freshness of her heart! What words can 
paint the Pecksnifts in that trying hour? Oh, none: for words have naughty 
company among therm, and the Pecksniffs were all goodness. 

But when the company arrived! That was the time. When Mr. Pecksniff, 
rising from his seat at the table's head, with a daughter on either hand, received 
his guests in the best parlour and motioned them to chairs, with eyes so over- 
flowing and countenance so damp with gracious perspiration, that he may be 
said to have been in a kind of moist meekness! And the company: the joa 
lous, stony-hearted, distrustful company, who were all shat up in themselves. 
and had no faith in anybody, and wouldn't believe anything, and would no 
more allow themselves to be softened or lulled asleep by the Pecksniffs than 
if they had been so many hedgehogs or porcupines ! 

First, there was Mr. Spottletoe, who was so bald and had such big whiskers, 
that he seemed to have stopped his hair, by the sudden application of some 
powerful remedy, in the very act of falling off his head, and to have fastened 
it irrevocably on his face. ‘Then there was Mrs. Spottletoe, who being much 
too slim for her years, and of a poetical constitution, was accustomed to in 
form ber more intimate friends that the said whiskers were ‘the lodestar of 
her existence ;”” and who could now, by reason of her strong affection for her 
uncle Chuzzlewit, andthe shock it gave her to be suspected of testamentary 
designs upon him, do nothing but ery —except moan. Then there were Autho 
ny Chuzzlewit, and his son Jonas: the face of the old man, so sharpened by 
the wariness and cunning of bis life,that it seemed to cut him a passage -hroogh 
the crowded room, as he edged away behind the remotest chairs ; while the 


had brought themselves within reach of the summons, were forthwith bidden are assured that he is not distrustful of us in regard vo anyth 





son had so well profited by the precept and example of the father that he 
looked a year or two the elder of the twain, as they stcod winking their red 
eyes, side by side, and whispering to each other, softly. Then there was the 
widow of a deceased brother of Mr. Martin Chuzzlewit, who being almost su- | 
pernaturally disagreeable, and having a dreary face and a bony figure and a 
masculine voice, was, in right of these qualities, what is commonly called a 
strong-minded woman ; and who, if she could, would have established her 
claim to the title, and have shown herself, mentally speaking, a perfect Samp- 
son, by shatting up her brother-in-law ina private madhouse, until he proved 
his complete sanity by loving her very much. Beside her sat her spinster 
daughters, three in number, and of gentlemanly deportment, who had so mor 
tified themselves with tight-stays, that their tempers were reduced to sowe- 
thing less than their waists, and sharp lacing was expressed in their very noses. | 
Then there was a young gentleman, grand-nephew of Mr. Martin Chuzzlewit, 
very dark and very hairy, and apparently bora for uo particular purpose but to 
save louking-glasses the trouble of reflecting more than just the first idea and | 
sketchy notion of a face, which had never been carried out. Then there was | 
a solitary female cousin who was remarkable for nothing but being very deaf, 
and living by herself, and always having the tooth-ache. Then there was 
George Chuzzlewit, a gay bachelor cousin, who claimed to be young but had 


do, while he is absent Now, that is very soothing, is it not 


I of peculiar keenness from the first—* don't you be a hy poente.” 
peace!" that was its mission now. {fever man combined within himself all ; : 


Oh, the serene expression on the face of Charity, which seemed to say, “1, 


“A what, my good sit!" demanded Mr. Pecken 
* A hypocrite.” 
BR moe my soe said Mr. Pecksniff, “ when I take my chamber candie- 
8 to. t, remind me to be more than wsvally partiew 
Anthony zzlowit ; who has done me an rajorsiee™ nae 
i — was said ina i bland voice, and aside, as being addressed to his 
aughter’s paivate ear. ith a cheerfolness of co; prompting 
a epnghuly demeanour, he then resumed - i oe vl 
_ “ All our thoaghts centreing in oor very dear, but unkind relative, and he be- 
ing as it were beyond ovr roach, we are met to.day, really as if we were a fa- 
neral party, except—a blessed exception—thar there is no body in the house.” 
The strong-minded lady was not at all sure that this was a blessed exception. 
Quite the contrary. 
* Well, my dear madam!" said Mr. Pecksniff “Be that as it may, here 
we are ; and being here, we are to consider whether ‘tis possible by any justi- 
fiable means—" 


* Why, you know as well as I,” said the et -minded lady, “ 
means are justifiable in such a case, don’t you "ss Tire: 

“Very good, my dear madam, very good—whether it is ble by any 
means ; we will say by _ means; to open the eyes vf our velued relative to 
his present infatuation "hether it is possib e to make him acquainted by any 
means with the real character and purpose of that oung female whose strange, 
whose very strange position, in reference to himeeli "—here Mr. Pecksnifl sunk 
his voice tO AN Wapressive whisper—* really caste a shadow of disgrace and 
shame upon this family ; and who, we know "—here he raised his vouwe again 
—‘ else why is she his companion! harbours the very basest designe upon his 
weakness and his property.” 

In their strong feeling on this point, they, who agreed in nothing else, all 
concurred as one mind. Good Heaven, that she should harbour designs upon 
his property! The strong-minded lady was for poison, her three aughters 
were for Bridewell aud bread and water, the cousin with the tooth ache advocat- 
ed Botany Bay, the wo Miss Pecksniffs suggested flogging. Nobody but Mr. 
Tigg, who, notwithstanding his extreme shabbiness, was sill understood to be 
in some sort a lady's-man, in right of his upper lip and his frogs, indicated a 
doubt of the justifiable nature of these measures ; and he only ogled the 
three Miss Chuazlewits with the least admixture of banter in bis admiration, as 
though be would observe, * You are positively down upon her to too great an 
extent, my sweet creatures, upon my soul you are!" 

“ Now,” aid Mr. Pockeniff, crossing his two fore-fingers in a manner which 
was at once conciliatory and argumentative ; “ | will not, upon the ove hand, 
go so far as to say that she deserves all the inflictions which have been so ve 
forcibly and hilariously suggested ," ove of his ornamental sentences ; “ nor will 
I, upon the other, on any account compromise my common understanding as a 
man by making the assertion that she does not. What l would observe is, 
t at I think some practical means might be devised of inducing our respected— 
shall I say our revered—!" 

* No !"* interposed the strong-minded woman in a loud voice 

“Theo I will not,” said Mr, Pecksniff. “ You are quite right, my dear 
madam, and I appreciate and thauk you for. your dircriminating objection— 
our respected relative, to dispose himself to listen to the promptings of nature 
and not the—"’ 

* Go on, Pa !" cried Mercy 

“ Why the truth is, my dear,” said Mr. Pecksniff, smiling upon his assembled 
kindred, ‘that | am at a loss for a word. The name of those fabulous 
animals (pagan, | regret to say) who used to sing in the water has quite escap- 


ed .” 
been younger, and was inclined to corpulency, and rather over-fed himself : | a 


to that extent, indeed, that his eyes were strained in their sockets, as if with | 
constant surprise ; and he had such an obvious disposition to pimples, that the | 
bright spots on his cravat, the rich pattern on his waistcoat, and even his 
glittering trinkets, seemed to have broken out upon him, and not to have 
come into existence comfortably, Last of all, there were present Mr. Chevy 
Slyme and his friend Tigg. And it is worthy of remark, that although 
each person present disliked the other mainly because he or she did be 
long to the family, they one and all concurred in hating Mr. Tigg because he 
didn't. 

Such was the pleasant little family circle now assembled in Mr. Pecksnifl’s 
best parlour, agreeably prepared to fall foul of Mr. Pecksuilf or anybody else 





who might venture to say anything whatever upon any subject 

* This,” said Mr. Pecksuifl rising, and looking round upon them, with fold 
ed hands, “does me good. It does my daughters good. We thank you for 
assembling here. We are grateful to you with our whole hearts, It is a 
blessed distinction that you have conferred upon us, and believe mo'’—it is 
impossible to conceive how he smiled here—* we shall not easily forget it.”’ 

‘**] am very sorry to interrupt you, Pecksniff,’ remarked Mr. Spottletoe, 
with his whiskers ina very portentous state ; ‘but you are assuming too much 
to yourself sir. Who do you imagine has it in contemplation to confer a dis- 
tinction upon you sir!” 

A general murmur echoed this enquiry, and applauded it. 

“Jf you are about to pursue the course with which you have begun sir,” 
pursued Mr. Spottletoe in a great heat, and giving a violent rap on the table 
with his knuckles, “ the sooner you despst, and this assembly separates, the 
better. I am no stranger sir, to your preposterous desire to be regarded as the 
head of this family, but I can tell you, sir—" 

Oh yes indeed! He tell. He! What! He wos the head, was he! Fromm 
the strong-minded woman downwards everybody fell, that instant, upon Mr. 
Spottletoe, who after vainly attempting to be heard, in silence was fain to sit 
down again, folding his arms and shaking his head, most wrathfully, and giving 
Mrs, Spottletue to understand in dumb show that that scoundrel Pecksnitt 
might go on for the present, but he would cut in presently, and annihilate him. 

** Tam not sorry,’’ said Mr. Pecksnifl in resumption of his address, “1 am 
really not sorry that this little incident has happened. It is good to feel that 
we are met here without disguise. It 1s good to know that we have no reserve 
be‘ore each other, but are appearing freely in our own characters.” 

Here, the eldest daughter of the strong-minded woman rose a little way from 
her seat, and trembling violently from head to foot, more as it seemed with 
passion tha: timidity, expressed a general hope that some people would appear 
in their own characters, if it were only for such a proceeding having the at- 
traction of novelty to recommend it; and that when they (meaning the some 
people before mentioned) talked about their relations, they would be careful to 
observe who was present in company at the time , otherwise it might come 
round to those relations’ ears, in a way they little expected; and as to red 
noses (she observed) she had yet to learn that a red nose was any disgrace, in- 
asmuch as people neither made nor coloured their own noses, but had that fea- 
ture provided for them without being first consulted ; though even upon that 





Mr. George Chuzzlewit suggested “ Swans.” 

* No,” said Mr, Pecksnil. * Not swans. Very like swans,too. Thank 
you.” 

The nephew with the outline of a countenance, speaking for the first and last 
time on thatoccasion, propounded * Oysters." 

* No,” said Mr. Pecksuitl, with bis own peculiar urbanity, “ nor oysters 
But by no means unlike oysters; a very excellent wea;thank you, my dear 
sir, very much. Wait! Sirens. Dear me! sirens, of course. I think, | 
say, that means might be devised of disposing our respected relative to listen 
to the promptings of nature, and not to the sirenike delusions of art. Now 
we must not lose sigit of the fact that our esteemed friend has a grandson, 
to whom he was, until lately, very much attached, and whom | could have 
wished to see here to-day for | have arealand deep regard forhbim. A fine 
youngman,; a very fine young man! I would submit to you, whether we 
might not remove Mr. Chuzzlewit's distrust of us, aud vindicate our own disin- 
terestedness by—" 

“If Mr. George Chuzzlewit has anything to say to me,” interposed the 
strong-minded woman, sternly, ‘| beg him to speak out, like a man ; and not 
to look at me and my daughters as if he could eat us.” 

* As to looking, 1 have heard it said, Mrs, Ned,” returned Mr. George an- 
grily, ** that a cat is free to contemplate a monarch : and therefore I hope | have 
some right, having been born a member of this family, to look at a person who 
only came into it by marriage. As to eating, I beg to say, whatever bitterness 
your jealousies and disappoimted expectations may suggest to you, that | am not 
acannibal, ma‘am.” 

“IT don't kaow that!" cried the strong-minded woman 

* Acall events, if | was a cannibal,” sad Mr, George Chuzzlewit, greatly 
stimulated by this retort, * think it would occur to me that a lady who had 
outlived three husbands ead suffered so very litle from thei loss, must be most 
uncommonly tough.” 

‘Lhe strong minded woman immediately rose. 

“ And I will farther add,” said Mr. George, nodding his head violently at 
every second syllable ; ‘* naming no names, and therefore hurting nobody bat 
those whose conscience tell them they are alluded to, that | think it would be 
much tore decent aod becoming, if those who hooked and crooked themselves 
into this family by getting on the blind side of some of ike members before mar- 
riage, and manslaughtering them afterwards by crowing over them to that 
strong pitch that they were glad to die, would refram from acting the part of 
vultures in regard to other members of this family who are living. I think it 
would be full as well, if not beuter, if those individuals would keep at home, 
contenting (hemselves with what they have got (luckily for them) already ; 
instead of hovering about, and thrusting their fingers into, a family pie, which 
they flavor much more than enough, | can tell them, when they are filly miles 
away.” 

I might have been prepared for this!" cried the strong-minded woman,look- 
ing about her with a disdainful smile 48 she moved towards the door, followed 
by her three daughters : ‘* indeed I was fully prepared for it, from the first. 
What el-e could | expect in such an atmosphere as this!” 

“ Don't direct your halfpay-olficer's gaze at me, ma'am, if you please,” in- 


branch of the subject she had great doubts whether certain noses were redder terposed Miss Charity , “ for | wout bear it" 


than other noses, or indeed half as red as some. This remark being received 


This was a smart stab at a pension enjoyed by the strong-minded woman, 


with a shrill titter by the two sisters of the speaker, Miss Charity Pecksnill | during her second widowhood and before her last coverwure. It told immense- 


begyed with much politeness to be informed whether any of those very low ob- 
servations were levelled at her; and receiving no more explanatory answer than 
was conveyed in the adage ‘“* Those the cap fits, let them wear it,” immediately 


ly. ” 
“| passed from the memory of a grateful country, you very miserable mina, 
said Mrs. Ned, “‘ when! entered this family ; and | feel now, though I did 


commenced a somewhat acrimonious and personal retort, wherein she was much | not feel then, that it served me right, and that I lost my claim upon the Uni- 


comforted and abetted by her sister Mercy, who laughed at the same with great 
heartiness : indeed far more naturally than life. And it being quite impossible 


ted Kingdom of Great Britain aud Ireland when I so degraded myself. Now 
my dears, if you're quite ready, and have sufficiently improved yourselves 


that any difference of opinion can take place among women without every wo- | by taking to heart the genteel example of these two young ladies, I think we'll 
from the back one. Moreover, Mr. Anthony Chuzzlewit and his son Jonas| man who is within hearing taking active part in it, the stroug-minded lady | go. Mr. Pecksnill, we are very much obliged to you, really. We came to 


fectly unacquainted with its merits) one and all plunged into the quarre/ di- 
rectly. 

The two Miss Pecksniffs being a pretty good match for the three Miss Chuz- 
zlewits, and all five young ladies having, in the figurative language of the day, 
a great amount of steam to dispose of, the altercation would no doubt have 
been « long one but for the high valour and prowess of the strong-minded wo- 
man, who, in right of her reputation for powers of sarcasin, did so belabour 
and pummel Mrs. Spottietoe with taunting words that that poor lady, before 
the engagement was two minutes old, had no refuge but in tears, These she 
shed so plentifully, and so much to the agitation and grief of Mr. Spottletoe, 
that that gentleman, after holding his clenched fist close to Mr. Pecksniff's 
eyes, as if it were some natural curiosity from the near inspection whereof he 
was likely to derive high gratification and improvement, and after offering (for 
hu particular reason that anybody could discover) to kick Mr. George Chuzzle- 
wit for, and in consideration of, the triflug sum of sixpence, took his wife under 
his arm, and indignantly withdrew This diversion, by distracting the atten- 
tion of the combatants, put an end to the strife, which, after breaking out 
afresh some twice or thrice im certain wcousiderable spirts and dashes, died 
away in silence. 

It was then that Mr. Pecksniff once more rose from his chair. It was then 
that the two Miss Pecksniffs composed themselves to look as if there were no 
such beings—not to say present, but in the whole compass of the world—as 
ihe three Miss Chuzzlewits . while the three Miss Chuzzlewits became equally 
unconscious of the existence of the two Miss Peckeniffs 

“Tt is to be lamented,” said Mr. Pecksniff, with a forgiving recollection of 
Mr. Spottletoe’s fist, “ that our friend should have withdrawn himself so very 
hastily, though we have cause for mutual congratulation even in that, since we 


tation, in the 


With such departing words, did this strong- minded female paralyse the 
Peckeniffian evergies ; aud she swept out of the room, and out of the house, 
attended by her daughters, who, as with ove accord, elevated them three noses 
in the air, and jomed in @ coutemstuous ttter As t the parlour 
windows on the outside, they were seen to counterfeit @ perfect transport of 
delight among themselves; and with this final blow and great discouragement 
for those within, they vanished. . 

Before Mr Peckeniff or any of bis remaining visitors could offer a remark, 
auother figure passed this window, coming, At @ great rate, in the opposite di- 
rection: and immediately afterwards, Mr. Spottietoe burst into the chamber. 
Compared with his present state of heat, he had gone out s man of snow or ice. 
His head distilled such on opon his whiskers, that they were rich and clogged 
with unctuous drops ; his face was violently inflamed, bis limbs trembled ; « 
he gasped and strove for bresth. — 

“My good sir!" cried Mr. Peckeniff. ; 

“Oh yes!” revorned the other: * Oh yes, certainly! Ob to be sure! Ob 
of course! Youhear bin? You hear him? all of you!” 

* What's the matter '" erted several voices ; 

* Oh nothing cred Spottletoe, still gasping. “ Nothing t all! It's of 
no consequence! Ask him! He'll tell you!” 

“| do - understand our friend,” said Mr. Pecksniff, —s a hice in 
otter amazement. “| assure you that he is quite animteligibie to me. . 

© Unine lligible, sir!” cried os other. “ Poueligibe ' Do you — 
say, sir, that you don’t know what has noppenett ; at you ne - aa 
us here, and laid « and a plan against us! ill you venture , 
you didn't know a Onecstows wae going, sit, and that you den’t know he's 
gone, sir?” 








ing we may say or 
If ever Mr. Pecksniff wore an apostolic look, he wore it on that memorable | “ Peckeniff,” said Anthony, who had been watching the whole party with 


; 
| 
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* Gone !” was the | ery. | 
“ Gone,” echoed a Speuilatee. Gone while we were sitting here. Gone. 
Nobody knows where he’s gone. Oh of course not! Nobody knew he was 
ing. Oh of course not! The landiady thought up to the very last moment 
Sas they were merely going for a ride; she had no other suspicion. Oh of 
course not! She's not this fellow’s creature. Ob of course not!” 
Adding to these exclamations a kind of iromesl howl, and gazing upon the 
company for one brief instant afterwards, in a sudden silence, the irritated | 
started off again at the sane tremendous pace, and wes seen no- 
wore. 
It was in vain for Mr. Pecksniff to assure them that this new and opportune | 
evasion of the family was at least as great a shock and surprise to him, as to | 
anybody else. Of all the bullyings and denunciations that were ever heaped | 
on one unlucky head, none can ever have exceeded in energy and beartipess 
those with which he was complimented by each of his remaining relatives, 
singly, open bidding him farewell 
"The moral position taken by Mr. Tigg was something quite tremendous ; 
and the deaf cousm, who had lad the complicated aggravation of seeing all the — 
proceedings and hearing nothing but the catastrophe, actually scraped her shoes | 
pon the scraper, and aferwards distributed impressions of them ail over the 
top step, in token that sho shook the dust from her feet before q sitting that 
dissembling and perfidious mansion 
Mr Pecksniff had, in short, but one comfort, and that was the knowledge | 
that all these his relations and friends had hated him to the very utmost extent 
before ; and that he, for his part, bad not distributed among them any more 
love, then, with bis ample capital in that respect, he could com/ortably afford | 
to part with, This view of his affairs yielded him great consolation ; and the | 
fact deserves to be noted, as showimg with what ease a good man may be con- | 
soled under circumstances of failure and disappointment. 


CHAPTER V.—-CONTAINING A FULL ACCOUNT OF THE INSTALLATION OF MR. 
PECKSNIFE’S NEW PUPIL INTO THE BOSOM OF MR. PECKSNIFF'S FAMILY. 
WITH ALL THE FESTIVITIES HELD ON THAT OCCASION, AND THE GREAT EN- 
JOVMENT OF MR. PINCH. : 
The beat of architects and land surveyors kept a horse, in whom the enemies 

already mentioned more thar once in these pages, pe to detect a fanciful 

resemblance to his master. Not in his person, for he was a raw boned, hag 
horse, always on a much shorter allowance of corn than Mr Pecksni 

wt in his moral character, wherein, said they, he was full of promise, but of no 
rformance. He was always, in a manner, going to go, and never going. 
hen at his slowest rate of travelling, he would sometimes lift up his legs so 
high, and display such mighty action, chat it was difficult to believe he was 
doing less than fourteen miles an hour; and he was ever so perfectly satisfied 
with his own speed, and so little disconcerted by opportunities of comparing 
himeelf with the fastest trotters, that the illusion was the most difficult of re- 

sistance. He was a kind of animal who in'used into the breast of strangers a 

lively sense of hope, and possessed all those who knew him better with a grim 

despair. In what respect, having these points of character, he might be farrly 
likened to his master, that good man's slanderers only can explain. But it isa 
melancholy truth, and a deporable instance of the uncharitableness of the 
world, that they made the compari-on 

In this horse, and the hooded vehicle, whatever its proper name might be, 
to which he was osvally harnessed—it was more like a gig with a tumour, than 
anything else—all Mr. Pinch’s thooghts and wishes centred, one bright frosty 
morning : for with thie gallant equipage he was about to drive to Salisbury 
alone, there to meet with the new pupil, and thence to bring him home in tri- 
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jessings on thy simple heart, Tom Pinch, how proudly dost thou button up 
that scanty coat, called by asad misnomer, for these many years, a‘ great” 
one ; and how thoroughly as with thy cheerful voice thou pleasantly adjurest 
Sam the hostler * not to let him go yet,” dost thou believe that quadruped 
desires to go, and would go if he might! Who could repress a smile—of love 
for ‘hee, Tom Pinch, and not i jest at thy expense, for thou art poor enough 
already,—Heaven knowse—to think that such a holiday as lies before thea, 
should awaken that quick flow, and borry of the spirits, in which thon settest 
down again, almost untasted, on the kitchen window sill, that great white 
mug (put by, by thy own hands, lost night, tha: breakfast might not hold thee 
late,) and layest yonder crust upon the seat beside thee, to be eaten on the | 
road, when thou art calmer in thy high rejoicing ! Who, as thou drivest off, 
a happy man, and noddest with a grateful lovingness to Pecksniff in his night- 
cap at his chamber window, would not ery, ** Heaven s eed thee, Tom. and 
send that thou wert going off for ever to some quiet home where thou mightst 
live at peace, and sorrow should not touch thee '" 

What better time for driving, riding, walking, moving through the air by any 
means, than a fresh, frosty morning, whey hope runs cheerily through the veins 
with the brisk blood, and tingles in the frame from head to foot! This was 
the glad commencement of a bracing day in early winter, such as may put 
the languid summer season (speaking of it when it can't be had) to the blush, 
and shame the spring for being sometimes cold by halves. ‘Ihe sheep-bells 
rang a8 clearly in the vigorous air, as if they felt its wholesome influence like 
living creatures ; the trees, in lieu of leaves or blossoms, shed upon the ground 
a frosty rime that sparkled as it fell, and might have been the dust of diamonds 
—so it was, to Tom. From cottage chimneys, smoke went streaming up 
high, bigh, as if the earth had lost its grossness, being so fair, and must not 
be oppressed by heavy vapour The crust of ice on the else rippling brook, 
Was 80 transparent and so thin in texture that the lively water might, of its 
own free will, have stopped—in Tom's glad mind it had—to look upon the 
lovely morning. And Irst the sun should break this charm too eagerly, there 
moved between him and the ground a mist ike that which waits upon the 
moon on summer nights—the very same to Tom—and wooed him to dissolve 
it gently. | 

‘Vom Pinch went on ; not fast, but with a sense of rapid motion, which did 
se as well; and as he went, al! kinds of things occurred to keep him happy 

hus when he came withw sight of the turnpike, and was—Oh a long way 
off !—he saw the tollman's wife, who had that moment checked a waggon, 
run back into the little house again ke mud, to say (she knew) that Mr. Pinch 
was coming up. And she was righty, for when he drew within hail of the gate, 
forth rushed the tollman’s children, shrieking in iny chorus, “Mr Pinch !"— 
to'Tom’s intense delight. The very tollman though an ugly chap in general, 
and one whom folks were rather shy of handing, came ovt himself to take the 
toll, and give him roogh good morning : and what with all this, and a glimpse 
of the family breakfast on a little round table before the fire, the crust Tom 
Pineh had brought away with him acquired as rich a flavour as though it had 
been cut from otf afairy loaf 

But there was more than this It was not only the married people and the 
children who gave Tom Pinch a welcome as he passed. No, no. Sparkling 
eyes and snowy breasts came hurriedly to many an upper easement as he 

clattered by, and gave him back hie greeting : not stinted either, but sevenfold, 
good measure hey were all merry. they all laughed. And some of the 
wickedest among them even kissed their hands as Tom looked back. For who 
minded poor Mr. Pinch! There was no harm in him 

And now the morning grew so fair, and all things were so wide awake and 
gay, that the sun seeming to say—Tom had no doubt he said—*I can't stand 
w any longer: f most have a look”—streamed out in rediant majesty. The 
mist, too shy and gentle for such lusty company, fled off, quite scared, before | 
Hy and as it swept away, the hils and mounds and distant pasture lands, 
teeming with placid sheep and noisy crows, came out as bright as though they | 
were unrolled bran new for the occasion. In compliment to which discovery, | 
the brook stood still no longer, but ran briskly off to bear the tidings to the 
water-mill, three miles away. m 








Mr. Pweh was )/gging along, full of pleasant thoughts and cheerful in- 
fluences, when he sew, upon the path before him, going in the same direction 
with himself, a traveller on foot, who walked with a light, quick step, and 
sang as he went—for certain ina very loud voice, but not unmusically. He 
ws a young fellow, of some five or six-and-twenty perhaps, and was drest in 
such a free and fly-awey fashion, that the long ends of his loose red neckeloth | 
were streaming out behind him quite as often as before; and the bunch of | 
bright winter berries in the bution-hole of his velveteen coat, was as vis ble to 
ee Pinch's rearward observation, as if he had worn that garment wrong side | 
eremost. He continued to sing with so much energy, that he did not hear 
the sound of wheels until it was close behind him ; when he turned a whim- 
sical face and very merry pair of blue eyeson Mr. Pinch, and checked him 
self duectly. 

* Why, Mark!’ said Tom Pinch, stopping, “ who'd have thought of seeing 
youhere? Well! this is surprising |” P . , 

Mark touched his hat, and said, w 
he was going to Salisbury 


ih a very sodden decrease of vivacity, that 


“ And how spruce you are, too!” said Mr Pinch surveying him with 
8 , , i 
great pleasure Really I didn't think you were half such a tight-made fel- | 
low, Mark !” 

* Thankee, Mr. Pinch Pretty woll for that. I believe 
you know. With regard to being spruce, 
And here he looked particularly gloomy 

i* Where what is?” Mr. Pinch demanded. 

“Where the aggravation of it is A y man may be in good spirits and 
good temper when he's well drest There amt mech credx in that. If I} 
was very ragged and very jolly, then I should be 1} 

y ' ) y, hould begin to feel | 
point, Mr. Pineh.” ry oe 

“So you were singing just now, to bear up, as it were 
dres j M ' . 

eed, eb, Mark eaid Pinch 


It’s not my fault, | 
sir, that's where it is, you see.” | 








against being well | 


i 


grin. * That was it.” 


knew in my life. 
am going to Salisbury, too. Wi 
company.” 


‘me out 


| out, 1 was spasms to get them in again 


“ Your conversation’s always equal to print, sir,” reyoined Mark with a broad 


“ Well !” ered Pinch, “you are the strangest young man, Mark, I ever 
I always thought so; but now! am quite certain of wt. | 
you get in! I shall be very glad of your 


The young fellow made his acknowledgments and accepted the offer ; step- 
ping into the carriage directly, and seating himself on the very edge of the 
seat with his body half out of it, to express his being there oa suflerance, aud 
by the politeness of Mr. Pinch. As they went along, the conversation pro- 
eceded after this manner. : 

“| more than half believed, just now, seeing you so very smart,” said 
Pinch, * that ypu must be going to be married, Mark.” 

“ Well, sir, I’ve thought of that, too,” he replied. ‘ There might be some 
credit in being jolly with a wife, ‘specially if the children had the measles and 
that, and was very fractious indeed. But I'm a'most afraid to try it. I don’t 
see my way clear.” 

* You're not very fond of anybody, perhaps!” said Pinch. 

** Not particular, sir, I think.” ’ 

‘* But the way would be, you know, Mark, according to your viewsof things,” 
said Mr. Pinch, * to marry somebody you didn’t like, and who was very disa- 
greeable ’ 

So it would, sir, but that might be carrying out a principle a little too far, 
mightn't it?” 

* Perhaps it might,” said Mr. Pinch. At which they both laughed gaily. 

“ Lord bless you, sir,” said Mark, “you don’t half know me, though. I 

don’t believe there was aman as could come out so strong under circumstan- 
ces that would make other men miserable, as I could, if I could only get a 
chance. But I can't get achance. It’s my opinion, that nobody never will 
know half of what's in me, unless something very unexpected turns up. 
And I don’t see any prospect of that. I’m a going to leave the Dragon, 
sir.” 
Going to leave the Dragon!” cried Mr. Pinch, looking at him with great 
astonishment. ‘ Why, Mark, you take my breath away!” 
“ Yes, sir,” he rejoined, looking straight before him and a long way off, as 
men do sometimes when they cogitate profoundly. ‘ What's the use of my 
stopping at the Dragon? It an’t at all the sort of place for me. When I left 
London (I'm a Kentish man by birth, none) and took that sitivation here, I 
I quite made up my mind that it was the dullest little out-of-the-way corner 
in ‘England, that there would be some credit in be ng jolly under such circum- 
stances But, Lord, there's no dulness at the Dragon! Skittles, cricket, 
quoits, nine-pins, comic songs, choruses, company round the chimney corner 
every winter's evening—any man could be jolly at the Dragon. There's no 
credit in that.” 

“ But if common report be true for once, Mark, as I think it is, being able 
to confirm it by what Facom myself,’ said Mr. Pinch, ‘‘ you are the cause of 
half this merriment, and set it going.” 

“There may be something in that, tov, sir,’ answered Mark 
no consolation.” 

« Well!” said Mr. Pinch, after a short silence, his usually subdued tone be- 
ing even more subdued thanever. ‘I can hardly think enough of what you 
tell me. Why, what will become of Mrs. Lupin, Mark ?” 
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the money ; and turning to look back at one ortwo young men who 
him, whom he knew to be articled to solicitors in the town ; and who asort 
of fearful interest in his eyes, as jolly dogs who knew a thing or two, and kept 
it up tremendously. 
Tut the shop. First of all, there were the jewellers’ shops, with all the 
treasures of the earth displayed therein, and such large silver watches hanging 
up in every pane of glass, that if they were anything but first-rate goers it cer- 
tainly was not because the works could decently complain of want of room. In 


good sooth they were big enough, and perhaps, as the ering is, ugly enough, 
inch’s eyes, how- 











to be the most correct of all mechanical performers; in Mr. 
ever, they were smaller than Geneva ware ; and wien he saw one very bloa'ed 
watch announced as a repeater, gee with the uncommon power of striking 
every quarter of an hour inside the pocket of its happy owner, he almost wish- 
ed that he were rich enough to buy it. 

But what were even gold and silver, precious stones and clockwork, to the 
bookshops, whence a plea-ant smel! of paper freshly pressed came issuing forth, 
awakening instant recollections of some new grammar had at school, long time 
ago. with * Master Pinch, Grove House Academy,” inscribed in faultless writ- 
ing onthe fiv-leaf! That whiff of russia leather, too, and all those rows on 
rows of volumes, neatly ranged within—what heppiness did they sug- 
gest! And inthe window were the spick-and-span new works from London, 
with the title pages, and sometimes even the first page of the first chapter, laid 
wide open: tempting unwary men to begin to read the book, and then, in the 
impossibility of turning over, to rush blindly in, and buy it! Here too were the 
dainty frontispiece and trim vignette, pointing like handposts on the outskirts 
of great cities to the rich stock of incident beyond ; and store of books, with 
many a grave portrait and time-honoured name, whose matter he knew well,end 
would have given mines to have, in any form, upon the narrow shelf beside his 
bed at Mr. Pecksniff’s. What a heart-breaking shop it was! 

There was another; not quite so bad at first, but still a trying shop; where 
children’s books were sold, and where poor Robinson Crusoe stood alone 
in his might, with dog and hatchet, goat-skin cap and fowling-pieces: calmly 
surveying Philip Quarll and the host of imitators round him, and calling Mr. 
Pinch to witness that he, of all the crowd, impressed one solitary foot-print on 
the shore of boyish memory, whereof the tread of generations should not stir 
the lightest grain of sand. And there too were the Persian Tales, with flying 
chests, and students of enchanted books shut up for years in caverns : and there 
too was Abudah, the merchant, with the terrible little old woman hobbling out 
of the box in his bedroom : and there the mighty talisman—the rare Arabian 
Nights—with Cassim Baba, divided by four, like the ghost of a dreadful sum, 
hanging up, al! gory, in the robbers’ cave. Which matchless wonders, coming 
fast on Mr. Pinch’s mind, did sorub up and chafe that wonderful lamp within 
him, that when he turned his face towards the busy street.a crowd of phantoms 
waited on his pleasure, and he lived again, with new delight, the happy days 
before the Pecksniff era. 

He had less interest now in the chemists’ shops, with their great glowing 
bottles (with smaller repositories of brightness in their very stoppers) ; and in 


“ But that’s | their agreeable compromises between medicine and per/umery, in the shape of 
| toothsome lozenges and virgin honey. 


Neither had he the least regard (but 
he never had much) for the tailors’, where the newest metropolitan waistcoat 
patterns were hanging up, which by some strange transformation always looked 
amazing there, and never appeared at all like the same thing anywhere else. 





Mark looked more fixedly before him, and further off still, as he answered 
that he didn’t suppose it would be much of an object to her. 
plenty of smart young fellows as would be glad oi the place. 
zen himself 

‘« That's probable enongh,” said Mr. Pinch, “but I am not at all sure that 
Mrs. Lupin would be glad of them. Why, I always supposed that Mrs. Lupin 
and you would make a match of it, Mark: and so did every one, as far as | 
know.” 

“TI never,” Mark replied, in some confusion, ‘“ said nothing as was ina di- 
rect way courting-like to her, nor she to me, but I don’t know what I mightn't 
do one of these odd times, and what she mightn’t say in answer, Well, sir, 
that wouldn't suit.” 

** Not to be landlord of the Dragon, Mark ?”’ cried Mr. Pinch. 

“ No, sir, certainly not,” returned the other, withdrawing his gaze from the 
horizon, and looking at his fellow-traveller. ‘* Why, that would be the ruin of 
aman like me. I goand sit down comfortably for life, and no man never finds 
What would be the credit of the landlord of the Dragon's being jol- 
ly why, he couldn't help it, if he tried.” 

* Does Mrs. Lupin know you are going to leave her?” Mr. Pinch en- 
quired 

““T haven’t broke it to her yet, sir, but I must. I’m looking out this morn- 
ing for something new and suitable,” he said, nodding towards the city. 

** Whatkind of thing now!’ Mr. Pinch demanded 

“T was thinking,” Mark replied, ‘of something in the grave-digging 
way.” 

** Good Gracious, Mark!" cried Mr. Pinch. 

“It's a good damp, wo:my sort of business, sir,” said Mark, shaking his 
head, argumentatively, * and there might be some credit in being jolly, with 
one’s mind in that pursuit, unless grave-diggers is usually given that way ; 
which would be a drawback. You don’t happen to know that is, in general, do | 
you, sir?” 

“No,” said Mr. 
ject.” 

“In case of that not turning out as well as one could wish, you know,” said 
Mark, musing again, “there's other businesses. Undertaking now. That's 
gloomy. ‘There might be credit to be gained there. A broker's man in a 
poor neighbourhood wouldn't be bad perhaps. A jailer sees a deal of mise- 


He knew a do- 


Pinch, “I don't indeed. I never thought upen the sub- 


| But he stopped to read the playbill at the theatre, and surveyed the doorway 


There were with a kind of awe, which was not diminishéd when a sallow gentleman wit 


h 
long dark hair came out, and told a boy to run home to his lodgings and brin 
| down his broad-sword. Mr Pinch stood rooted to the spot on hearing this, onl 
| might have stood there until dark, but that the old cathedral bell began to ring 
for vesper service, on which he tore himself away. 


Now, the organist’s assistant was a friend of Mr. Pinch's, which was a good 
thing. for he too was a very quiet, gentle soul, and had been, like Tom, a kind 
of old-fashioned boy at school, though well-liked by the noisy fellows too. As 
good luck would have it (Tom always said he had great good luck) the assistant 
chanced that very afternoon to be on dutv by himself, with noone in the dusty 
organ-loft but ‘Tom: so while he played, Tom helped him with the stops ; and 
finally, the service being just over, Tom took the organ himself. It was then 
turning dark, and the yellow light that streamed in throvgh the ancient win- 
dows in the choir was mingled with a murky red. As the grand tones resound- 
ed through the church, they seemed, to ‘Tom, to find an echo in the depth of 
every ancient tomb, no less than in the deep mystery of his own heart. Great 
thoughts and hopes came crowding on his mind as the rich music rolled upon 
the air, and yet among them—something more grave and solemn in their pur- 
pose, but the same—were all the images of that day, down to its very lightest 
recollection of childhood. The feeling that the sounds awakened, in the mo- 
ment of their existence, seemed to include his whole life and being ; and as 
the surrounding realities of stone and wood and glass grew dimmer in the 
darkness, these visions grew so much the brighter that Tom might have for- 
gotten the new pupil and the expectant master, and have sat there pouring out 
his grateful heart till midnight, but for a very earthy old verger insisting on 
locking up the cathedral forthwith. So he took leave of his friend, with many 
thanks, groped his way out, as well as he could, into the now lamp-lighted 
streets, and hurried off to get his dinner. 

All the farmers being by this time jogging homewards, there was nobody in 
the sanded parlour of the tavern where he had left the horse ; so he had his 
little table drawn out close before the fire, and fell to work upon a well-cooked 
steak and smoking hot potatoes, with a strong appreciation of their excellence, 
and a very keen sense of enjoyment. Beside him, too, there stood a jug of 


| inost stupendous Whiltshire beer; and the effect of the whole was so trans- 


cendent, that he was obliged every now and then to lay down his knife and 
fork, rob his hands, and think about it. By the time the cheese and celery 





ry. A doctor's man isin the very midst of murder. A bailiff’s an’t a lively 
office nat'rally. Even a tax gatherer most find his feelings rather worked up- | 
on, at times. ‘There’s lots of trades, in which I should have an opportunity, | 
think ?” 

Mr. Pinch was so perfectly overwhelmed by these remarks that he could do 
nothing but occasionally exchange a word or two on some indifferent subject, 
and cast sidelong glances at the bright face of his old friend (who seemed 
quite unconscious of his observation,) until shey reached a certain corner of | 
the road, close upon the outskirts of the city, when Mark said he would jump 
down there if he pleased. 

* But bless my soul, Mark,” said Mr. Pinch, who in the progress of his ob- | 
servetion just then made the discovery that the bosom of his companion’s shirt | 
was as much expressed as if it were midsummer, and was rutiled by every | 
breath of air, ** why don't you wear a waistcoat !" 

** What's the good of one, sir?” asked Mark. 

“ Good of one!” said Mr. Pinch. ‘* Why, to keep your chest warm.” | 

* Lord iove you, sir!’ cried Mark, “ you don’t know me. My chest don’t | 
want no warming. Even if it did, what would no waistcoat bring it to! In- 
flammation of the lungs, perhaps? Well, there'd be some credit 1n being jolly, 
with an inflammation of the lungs.” | 


As Mr Pinch returned no other answer than such as was conveyed in his 
drawing his breath very hard, and opening his eyes very wide, and nodding his | 
head very much, Mark thanked bim for his ride, and without troubling him to 
stop, jumped lightly down And away he fluttered, with his red neck. kerchief, | 
and his open coat, down a cross lane : turning back from time to time to nod to 


| Mr Pinch, and looking one of tH® most careless, good-humoured, comical | 


fe lows in life 
to Salisburv. 

Mr. Pinch had a shrewd notion that Salisbury was a very desperate sort of 
place; an exceeding wild and dissipated city ; and when he had put up the | 
horse, and given the hostler to understand that he would look in again in the 
course of an hour or two to see him take his corn, he set forth ona stroll about 
the streets with a vague and not unpleasant idea that they teemed with all | 
kinds of mystery and bedevilment. ‘To one of his quiet habits this little delu- | 
sion was greatly assisted by the circumstance of its being market-day, and the 
thoroughfares about the market-place being filled with carts, horses, donkeys. | 
baskets, wagons, garden-stuff, meat, tripe, pies, poultry, and hucksters’ wares | 
of every opposite description and possible variety of character. Then there | 
were young farmers and old farmers, with smock frocks, brown great-coats, | 
drab great-coats, red worsted comforters, leather-leggings, wonderful shaped 
hats, hunting-whips, and rough-sticks, standing about in groups, or talking noi | 
sily together on the tavern steps, or paying and receiving huge amounts of | 
greasy wealth, with the assistance of such bulky pocketbooks that when they 
were in their pockets it was apoplexy to get them out, and when they were | 
Also there were farmer's wives in | 
beaver bonnets and red cloaks, riding shaggy horses purged of all earthly pas- | 
sions, who went soberly into all manner of places without desiring to know 
why, and who, if required, would have stood stock still in a china-shop, with a 
con olete dinner-service at each hoof. Also a great many dogs,who were strong- 
iy uerested inthe state of the market and the bargains of their masters; and 
a great confusion of tongues, both brute and human 


His late companion, with a thoughtful face, pursued his way 


Mr. Pinch regarded everything exposed for sale with great delight, and was 
particularly struck by the itinerant cutlery, which he considered of the very 
keenest kind, insomuch that he purchased a pocket knife with seven blades 
it, and not a cut (as he afterwards found out) among them. When he had ex. 
hausted the market-place, and watched the farmers safe into the market dinner 

e went back to look afterthe horse. Having seen him eat unto his heart’ 
content, be issued forth again, to wander round the town and regale himself 
with the shop windows : previously taking a long stare at the bank, 
dering in what directuon under-ground, the caverns 


& Ay ci ies 


1 won- 


ut where \bey Kept 


came, Mr. Pinch had taken a book out of his pocket, and could afford to trifle 
with the viands; now eating a little, now drinking a little, now icading a little, 
and now s-opping to wonder what sort of a young man the new pupil would 
tnrn out to be. He had passed from this latter theme and was deep in his 
book again, when the door opened, and another guest came in, bringing with 
him such a quantity of cold air, that he positively seemed at first to put the 
fire out 

“ Very hard frost to-night, sir,’’ said the new-comer, courteously acknowledg- 
ing Mr. Pinch’s withdrawal of the little table, that he might have place. 
** Don’t disturb yourself, I beg.” 

Though he said this with a vast amount of consideration for Mr. Pinch’s 
comfort, he dragged one of the great leather-bottomed chairs to the very cen- 
tre of the hearin, notwithstauding ; and sat down in front of the fire, with a 
foot on each hob 

‘* My feet are quitenumbed. Ah! _ Bitter cold to be sure.” 

“You have been in the air some considerable time, I dare say?’’ said Mr. 
Pinch. 

* Allday. Outside a coach, too.’ 

‘‘That accounts for his making the room so cool,’’ thought Mr. Pinch. 
“ Poor fellow ! How thoroughly chilled he must be !” 

The stranger became thoughtful, likewise, and sat for five or ten minutes 
looking at the fire in silence. At length he rose and divested himself of his 
shawl and great-coat, which (far different from Mr. Pinch’s) was a very warm 
and thick one; but he was not a whit more conversational out of his great-coat 
than in it, for he sat down againin the same place and attitude, and leaning 
back in his chair, began to bite his nails. He was young—one-and-twenty, per- 
haps—and handsome ; with a keen dark eye, and a quickness of look and man- 
ner which made Tom sensible of a great contrast m his own bearing, and 
caused him to feel even more shy than usual. 

There was a clock in the room, which the stranger eften turned to look at. 
Tom made frequent reference to it also: partly from a nervous sympathy wich 
his taciturn companion ; and partly because the new pupil was to inquire for 
him at half after six, and the hands were getting on towards that hour 
Whenever the stranger caught him looking at this clock, a kind of confusion 
came upon Tom as if he had been found out in something ; and it was a per- 
ception of his uneasiness which caused the younger man to say, perhaps, with 
a smile: : 

** We both appear to be rather particular about the time. 
an engagement to meet a gentleman here. 

“So have I,” said Mr. Pinch. 

** At half-past six,” said the stranger. 

“ At half-past six,” said Tom in the very same breath ; whereupon the other 
looked at him with some surprise. 

“ The young gentleman, I expect,” remarked Tom, timidly, “ was to in- 
quire at that time for a perscn of the name of Pinch.” 

; cried the other, jamping up. “ And IT have been keeping the 
1 had no idea you were Mr. Pinch. I am the Mr. 
Pray excuse me. How do you do? 


The fact is, I have 


* Dear me !” 
fire from you all this while ! 
Martin for whom you were to inquire. 


' 
| Oh, do draw neerer, pray 


“Thank you.” said Tom, “thank you. I am not at all cold; and you are ; 
nd we have a cold ride before us. Well, if you wish it, I will. I—I am very 
vlad.” said Tom, smiling with an embarrassed frankness peculiarly his, and 


| which was plainly a confession of his own imperfections, and an appeal to the 
kindness of the person he addressed, as if he had drawn one up in simple lan- 
| 


guage and committed it to paper: “‘! am very glad indeed that you turn out 

to be the party | expected. I was thinking, but a minute ago, that I could 
wish him to be like you 

1 am very glad to hear it.” returned Martin, shaking hands with him again ; 

j j taaok Me = 

“ for | assure you, I was thinking there could be no such luck as Mr. Pinch’s 


turning out uae you 
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«No, really !" said Tom, with great pleasure. “ Are you serivus’” 
“Upon my word I am,” replied his new acquaintance. “ You and! will 
get on excellently well, | know : which it’s no smal! relief to me to feel, for to 
tell you the truth, I am not at all the sort of fellow who could get on with 
everybody, and that’s the point on which I had the greates: doubts. But they're 
quite relieved now.—Do me the favour to ring the bell, will you'” 

Mr. Pinch rose, and complied with great alacrity—the handle hung just over 
Martin’s bead, as he warmed himself—and listened with a smiling face to what 
his friend went on to say. It was: ‘ 

“ If you like punch, you'll allow me to order a glass a-piece, as hot as it can | 
be made, that we may usher in ovr friendship in a becoming manner. To let | 
you into a secret, Mr. Pinch, | never was so much in want of something warm 
and cheering in my life ; but I didn't like to run the chance of being found 
drinking it, without knowing what kind of person you were ; for first unpres- 
sions, you know, often go a Jong way, and last a long time.” ' 

Mr. Pinch assented, and the punch was ordered. In due course it came: 
hot and strong. After drinking to each other in the steaming mixture, they 
beoame quite confidential. 

“Tam a sort of relation of Pecksaiff’s, you know,” said the young man. 

“*Tudeed !"’ cried Mr. Pinch. 

“Yes. My grandfather is his cousin, so he’s kith and kin to me, somehow, 
if you can make thatout. J can’t.” 

“Then Martin is your Christian name!” said Mr. Pinch, thoughtfully. 
“ Oh add 

“Of course it is,” returned his friend : “1 wish it was my surname, for my 
own is not a very pretty one, and it takes a long time to sign. Chuzzlewit is 
my name.” 

** Dear me !”’ cried Mr. Pinch, with an involuntary start. 

“You're not surprised at my having two names, I suppose!” 





returned the 


| ing his abstracted face for one of joyful recognition. 


hed Miss Charity expected them, for she was busied, with a capacious wicker 
basket before her, my impracticable ni for the poor, Neither 
had Miss Mercy expected them, for she was sitting upon her stool, tying on 
the—oh good gracious '—the petticost of a large doll that she was dressing for 
a neighbour's child : really, quite a grown-up doll, which made it more confusing 
and had its little bonnet dangling by the ribbon from one of her fair curls, to 
which she had fastened it, lest it should be lost, or sat upon. It would be dif- 
ficult, if not umpossible, to conceive a family so thoroughly taken by surprise 
es the Pecksniffs were, on this occasion. 

* Bless my life!” said Mr. Pecksniff, looking up, and gradually exchang- 
* Here already ! Martin, 
my dear boy, I am delighted to welcome you te my poor house !” 

With this kind greeting, Mr. Pecksniff fairlytook him to his arms, and pat- 
ted him several times upon the back with bis right hand the while, as af to 
express that his feelings during the embrace were too much for utterance. 

** But here,” he said, recovering, *‘ are my daughters, Martin : my two only 
children, whom (if you ever saw them) you have not beheld—ah, these sed 
family divisions !—since you were infants together. Nay, my dears, why blush 
at being detected in your every-day pursuits ' We had prepared to give you 
the reception of a visitor, Martin, in our little room of state,” said Mr. Peck- 
sniff, smiling, ** bat I like this better—I like this better !” 

Oh blessed star of Innocence, wherever you may be, how did you glitter in 
your home of ether, when thetwo Miss Pecksniffls pot forth, each her lily 
hand, and gave the same, with mantling cheeks, to Martin! How did you 
twinkle, as if fluttering with sympathy, when Mercy reminded of the bonnet in 
her hair, hid her fair face and turned her head aside : the while her geutle sis- 
ter plucked it out, and smote her, with a sister's soft reproof, upon her buxom 
shoulder ! 

** And how,” said Mr. Pecksniff turaing round after the contemplation of 








other, setting his glass to his lips. ** Most people have.” 

“Ob, no,” said Mr. Pinch, * not at all Oh dearno! Well!” And then 
remembering that Mr. Pecksniff had privately cautioned him to say nothing in 
reference tu the old gentleman of the same name who had lodged at the Dra- 
gon, but to reserve all meation of that person for him, he had no better means 
of hiding his confusion, than by raising his own glass to his mouth They 
looked at each other out of their respective tumblers for a few secoads, and 
then pat them down empty. 

“T told them in the stable to be ready for us ten minutes ago,” said Mr. 
Pinch, glancing at the clock again. ‘ Shall we go?” 

“ If you please,” returned the other. 

‘Would you like to drive!” said Mr. Pinch ; his whole face beaming with 
a consciousness of the splendour of his offer. ‘* You shall, if you wish.” 

“* Why, that depends, Mr. Pinch,” said Martin, laughing, ** epon what sort 
of a horse you have. Because, if he’s a bad one, I would rather keep my hands 
warm my holding them comfortably in my great-coat pockets.” 

He appeared to think this such a good joke, that Mr. Pinch was quite sure it 
must be acapitalone. Accordingly, he laughed too, and was fully persuaded 
that he enjoyed it very much. Then he settled bis bill, and Mr. Chuzzlewit 
paid for the punch; and having wrapt themeselves up, to the extent of their 
respective means, they went out together to the front door, where Mr. Peck- 
sniffs property stopped the way. ' 

“| won'tdrive, thank you, Mr Pinch,” said Martin, getting into the sitter’s 
place. ‘ By the bye, there's a box of mine. Can we manage to take it!” 

«Oh, ceriainly,” said Tom. ‘ Pat it in, Dick, anywhere !” 

It was not precisely of that convenient size which would admit of its being 
squeezed into any odd corner, but Dick the hostier got it in somehow, and Mr 
Chuzzlewit helféd him. It was all on Mr. Pinch’s side, and Mr. Chuzzlewit 
said he was very much afraid it would encumber him; to which Tow said, 
“Not at all;” though it forced him into such an awkward position, that he 
had much ado to see anything but his own knees. Dut it is an ill wind that 
blows nobody any good ; and the wisdom of the saying was verilied in this in 
stance ; for the cold air came from Mr. Pinch’s side of the carriage, and by in- 
terposing a perfect wall of box and man between it and the new pupil, he 
shielded that young gentleman effectually : which was a great comfort. 

It was a clear evening, witha bright moon. The whole landscape was sil- 
vered by its light and ty the hoar frost ; and everything looked exquisitely 
beautiful. At first the great serenity and peace through which they travelled, 
disposed them both to silence ; but ina very short time the punch within them 
and the healthfu! air without, made them loquacious, and they talked inces 
sautly. When they were half-way home, and stopped to give the horse some 
water, Martin (who was very generous with his money) ordered another glass 
of punch, which they drank between them, and which had not the effect of 
making them less conversational than before. Their principal topic of dis 
course was naturally Mr Pecksniff and his family ; of whom, and of the great 
obligations they had heaped upon him, Tom Pinch, with the tears standing in 
his eyes, drew such a picture, as would have inclined any one of common fee!- 
ing almost to revere them: and of which Mr. Pecksnitf bad not the slightest 
foresight or preconceived idea, or he certaiply (being very humble) would not 
have sent ‘Tom Pinch to bring the pupil home. 

In this way they went on, and on, and on—in the language of the story- 
books—wuntil at Jast the village lights appeared before them, and the charch 
spire cast a Jong reflection on the grave-yard grass: as if it were a dial (alas 
the truest in the world!) marking, whatever light shone out of Heaven, 
the flight of days and weeks and years, by some new shadow on that solemn 
ground. 

“A prettychurch !” said Martin, observing that his companion slackened the 
slack pace of the horse, as they approached. 

“jsit not 1” cried ‘Tom, with great pride. 
organ there you ever heard. | play it for them.” 

“indeed !” said Martin. ‘itis hardly worth the trouble, I should think 
What do you get for that, now 1” 

* Nothing,” answered Tom. 

“ Well,” returned his friend, ‘‘ you are a very strange fellow !” 

To which remark there succeeded a brief silence. 

** When I say nothing,” observed Mr. Pinch, cheerfully, “ I am wrong, and 
don’t say what I mean, because] get a great deal of pleasure from it, and the 
means of passing some of the happiest hours | know. It led to something 
else the other day—but you will not care to hear about that I dare say !” 

“Oh, yes I shall. What?” 

“ Tt ledto my seeing,” said Tom, in a lower voice, “ one of the loveliest and 
most beautiful faces you can possibly picture to yourself.” 

“And yet I am able to picture a beautiful one,” said his friend, thoughtfully, 
“‘ or should be, if | have any memory.”’ 

“She came,” said Tom, laying his hand upon the other's arm, “ for the first 
time, very early inthe morning, when it was hardly light ; and when | saw 
her over my shoulder, standing just within the porch, [ turned quite cold, al- 
most believing her to be aspirit. A moment’s reflection gotthe better of that 
of course, and fortunately it came to my relief so soon, thatI didn’t leave 
off playing.” 

** Why fortunately ?” 

“ Why! Because she stood there listening. I had my spectacles on, and 
saw her through the chinks in the curtains as plainly as | see you; and she 
was beautiful. After awhile she glid off, andI continued to play until she 
was out of hearing.” 

“ Why did you do that 1” 

** Don’t you see '” responded Tom 
seen her ; and return.” 

* And did she?” 

“ Certainly shedid. Next morning, and next’ evening too: but always 
when there were no people about, and always alone. I rose earlier and sat 
there later, that when she came, she might find the church door open, and the 
organ playing, and might not be dissppointed. She strojled that way for some 
days, and always staid to listen. But she is gone now, and of all unlikely 
things in this world, it is perhaps the most improbable that I shall ever look upon 
her face again.” 

* You don’t know anything more about her 1” 

“ No.” 

** And you never followed her, when she went away '” 

“ Why should [ distress her by doing that !” said Tom Pinch. “ Is it like- 
ly that she wanted my company? She came to hear the organ, not to see 
me; and would you have me to scare her from a place she seemed to grow 
quite fond of ' Now, Heaven bless her!” cried Tom, “to have given hera 
minute's pleasure every day, I would have gone on playing the organ at those 
times until I was an old man : quite contented if she sometimes thought of a 
poor fellow like me, as a part of the music ; and more recompensed if she ever 

mixed me up with anything she liked as well as she liked that !” 

The new pupil was clearly very moch amazed by Mr. Pinch’'s weakness, 
and would probably have told him so, and given him some good advice, 
bat for their epportune arrival at Mr. Pecksniff’s door : the front door this time 
on account of the occasion being une of ceremony and rejoicing. The 
same man was in waiting for the horse who had been adjured by Mr. Pinch in 
the morning not to yield to his rabid desire to start ; and after delivering the 
animal into his charge, and beseeching Mr. Chazziewit in a whisper never to 
reveal a syllable of what he had just tuld himin the fulness of his heart, Tom 


‘“ There’s the sweetest little 


** Because she might suppose I hadn't 


led the pupil in, for instant presentation. 

Mr. Pecksniff had clearly not expected them for hours to come : for he was 
surrounded by open books, and was glancing from volume to volume, witha 
biack-lead pencil in his hand, at a vast number of mathematical diagrams, of 
such extraordimary shapes that they looked like designs for fireworks. 


Neither 











these passages, and taking Mr. Pinch in a friendly manner by the elbow, ** how 
has our friend here used you. Martin?” . 

** Very well indeed, sir. We are on the best terms, I assure you.” 

“Old Tom Pinch !" said Mr. Pecksniff. looking ov him with affectionate 
sadness. “Ah! It seems but yesterday that Thomas was a boy, fresh from a 
scholastic course. Yet years have passed, | think, since Thomas Pinch and | 
first walked the world together '” 

Mr. Pinch could say nothing. He was too much moved. 
his master’s hand, and tried to thank him. 

* And Thomas Pinch and !,” said Mr. Pecksniff, in a deeper voice, * will 
walk it yet, in mutual faithfulness and friendship! And if it comes to pass 
that either of us be run over, in any of those busy crossings which divide the 
streets of life, the other will convey him to the hospital in Hope, aud sit be- 
side his bed in Bounty !” 

* Well, well, well!” he added in a happier tone, as he shook Mr. Pinch's 
elbow hard. ‘ No more of this! Martin, my dear friend, that you may be at 
home within these walls, let me show you how we live, and where. Come!" 

With that he took up alighted candle, and, attended by his young relative, 
prepared to leave the room. Atthe door, he stopped. 

* You Il bear us company, Tom Pinch?” 

Ay, cheerfully, though it had been to death, would Tom have followed him : 
glad to lay down his life for such a man ! 

“ This,” said Mr, Pecksniff, opening the door of an opposite parlour, ‘* is the 
little room of state, I mentioned to you. My girls have pride init, Martin ! 
This,” opening another door, ‘‘ is the little chamber in which my works (slight 
things at best) have been concocted. Portrait of myself by Spiller. Bust by 
Spoker. The latter is considered a good likeness. I seem to recognise some 
thing about the left-hand corner of the nose, myself.” 

Martin thought it was very like, but scarcely intellectual enough. Mr 
Pecksniff observed that the same fault had been found with it before. 
remarkable it should have struck his young relation too 
he had en eye for ort. 

* Various books you observe,” said Mr, Pecksniff, waving his hand towards 
the wall, “ connected with our pursuit. I have scribbled myself, but have not 
yet published. Be careful how you come up stairs. This,” opening another 
door, “‘ismy chamber. I read here when the family suppose I have retired to 
rest. Sometimes I injure my health, rather more thanl can quite justify to 
myself, by doing so ; but art is long and time is short, Every facility you see 
for jotting down crude notions, even here.” 

These latter words were explained by his pointing to a sinall round table on 
which were a lamp, divers sheets of paper, a piece of India rubber, and a case 
of instruments: all put ready, in case an architectural idea should come into 


But he pressed 
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He was glad to see 








as he knew the vintage, it is very likely he may bave Seon epeculating 
‘he probable condition of Mr. Pinch discussing 
— the best remedies for cole Coen So, POE... AP yg 
artin and the young ladies were excellent friends alread 

recollections of their childish days, to thew matval battens ons pee 
ment. Miss Mercy laughed immensely st everything that was said: and 
sometimes, afier glancing at he happy fece of Mr Pioch, was veined with 
such fite of muth as drought her to the very confines of hysterics But, for 
these bursts of geiety, her sister, in her berter sense, reproved her ; observi 

m so angry whisper, that it was far trom bemg a theme for jest; and chat rn 
had oO patience with the creature; though generally ended in her laughin 
too—bat much more moderately—and saying, that indeed it wae e litte ~J 
ndiculous end intolerable to be serious about, 

At length it became high tune to remember the first clase of that great 
discovery made by the ancient philosopher, for ee Oring health, mohes, and wis- 
dom ; the infelibiivy of which ba been for generations verified by the enor- 
mous fortunes, coastantly amassed by chimeey.sweepers and ocher persons 
who ge: up early and go to bed betes = The young ladies acoordingly ruse 
and having taken leave of Mr Chorgiewit with much sweetuess, and of their 
father with mech duty, and of Mr Pinch with much condescension retired to 
their bower. Mr Pecksuitf insisted on sccompanying his young inend Up- 
stairs, for personal supermtendence of his comfurts ; ead taking bim by the arm 
= him once more to his bedroom, fuliowed by Mr. Pioch, who bore 
the . 

“Mr Pinch,” said Pecksniff, seating himself with folded arms on one of 
the spare bets. “I don't soe any snuffers in that candlestick. Will you 
— me by going down, and asking fora pair t” 

r Pinch, ovly too happy to be useful, went off directly. 

* You willexcase Vhomas Piseh's want of polah, Martin,” eaid Mr. Peck. 


sniff, with a emileo! patronage and pity, as svvn as be had left the room. 
*s He means well” 


* He wa very good fellow, sir.” 

"Oh, yes,” said Me Pecksuill “Yes Thomas Pinch means well. He 
is very grateful [| have uever regretiod having befreaded Thomas Pineb.” 

* | should think you never would, sir.” 

“No,” said Mr Peeksmiff. “No. I hope not 
disposed to do his best; but he i not gited. You will make bim aseful to 
you, Martin, if you please. If Tho nas hae a fault, it is that he is sometimes 
a little apt to forget his position But thatts soon checked, Worthy soul! 
You will find tim easy to manege. Good ight!” : 

Good might, er” 

By this time Mr. Pinch had retorned with the enoffers 

* And good night to you, Mr Pinch,” said Pecksniff. 
to you both. Bless you ! Biess you!” 

luvoking this benedic: ivn on the heade of his young frieade with great 
fervour, he withdrew to liso va room ; while they, bemg tired, soon fell asleep. 
If Morin dreamed at all, some clew to the matter of bis visions may possibly 
be gathered from the alier pages of this history, Those of Thomas Piock 
were all of holidays, church organs, aud seraphic Pecksnille I: was some 
time before Mr. Pecksn ff dreamed atall, or even sought his pillow, ashe sat 
for full two hours before the fire in bis own chamber, looking at the cuales and 
thinking deeply. But he, too, slept and dreamed at last. Thus in the quiet 
hours of the night, one house shuts in as many incoherent and incongruous 
fancies a8 a madman's heed 


Poor fellow, he is always 


“ And sound sleep 





STATUE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON 

On Monday ‘he committee, under whose auspices the City equestrian statue 
of the Duke of Wellington by the lute Sir F. Chantrey (completed since his 
death by Mr. Weekes) is about to be erected, were summoned to inspect the 
full sized model in the studio in Belgrave Place ; the figure of hie Grace, in 
clay, having been pieced on horseback in order to judge of the general effect 
previous to being cast in bronze, as the horse has already been, Sur P. Laurie, 
Ir. Croly, Mr. Rainbow (the secretary,) Mr. Barelay, Jan.. Me Chadwick, and 
several other members, attended. and expressed themselves well pleased with 
the design; and alter their deporture, we believe, the Lord Mayor (ex officio a 
good judge of a horse'), and some other members, who had been detained 
opening a Commercial Hall in the city, arnved, and were similarly gratified 
with the ap, earance of the group The Duke i seated in a very erect military 
position-—his breast advenced, his left hand bolding the bridle, and the rght 
holding the * marshai's truncheon,” resting easily on his thigh and the saddle 
The likeness is forcible, aud the bead uncovered, The costume is very sunple 





Mr. Pecksniff’s head in the night ; in which event he would instantly leap out 
of bed, and fix it for ever. 

Mr. Pecksniff opened another door on the same floor, and shut it again, all at 
once, as if it were a Blue Chamber. But before he had well done so, he 
looked smilingly round, and said ** Why not 

Martin couldn't say why not, because he didn’t know anything at all about 
it. So Mr. Pecksniff answered himself, by throwing open the door, and 
saying : 

‘My daughters’ room. A poor first-floor tu us, but a bower to them. Very 
neat. Very airy. Plants you observe ; hyacinths; books again ; birds.” 
These birds, by the bye, comprised in all one staggering old sparrow without 
a tail, which had been borrowed expressly from the kitchen. ‘* Such trifles as 
girls love, are here. Nothing more. Those who seek heartless splendour, 
would seek here in vain.” 

With that he led them to the floor above. 

“ This,” said Mr. Pecksniff, throwing wide the door of the memorable twe- 
pair front; ‘isa room where some talent has been developed, I believe. ‘This 
‘is aroom in which an idea for a steeple occurred to me, that I may one day 
| give to the world. We work here, my dear Martin. Some architects have 
j been bred in this room :—a few, I think, Mr. Pinch?” 
| Tom fally assented ; and, what is more, fully believed it. 
I 
‘ 





“You see,” said Mr. Pecksniff, passing the candle rapidly from roll to roll 
of paper, ‘some traces of our doings here. Salisbury Cathedral from the 
From the east. Fromthe west. From the south- 

east. From the nor’-west. Abridge. An alms-house. A jail. A church. 
| A powder-magazine. A wine-cellar. A portico. A summer-house. An ice- 
i house. Plans, elevations, sections, every kind of thing. And this,”’ he added, 
! having by this time reached another large chamber on the same story with four 
‘tittle beds in it, “this is your room, of which Mr. Pinch here, is the quiet 
| sharer. A southern aspect; a charming prospect; Mr. Pinch's little library, 
| You perceive ; everything agreeable and apprupriate. If there is any addi- 
| tonal comfort you would desire to have here at any time, pray mention it. 
\ Even to strangers—far less to you, my dear Martin—there is no restriction on 
; that point.” 

' {t was undoubtedly true, and may be stated in corroboration of Mr. Peck- 
sniff, that any pupil had the most liberal permission to mention any thing in 
this way that suggested itself to his fancy. Some young gentlemen had gone 
on mentioning the very same thing for five years without ever being stopped. 

* The domestic assistants,”’ said Mr. Pecksniff, ‘ sleep above ; and that is 
all.” After which, and listening complacently as he went, to the encomiums 
passed by his young friend on the arrangements generally, he led the way to 
the parlour again. 

: Here a great change had taken place; for festive preparations on # rather 
1 extensive scale were already completed, and the two Miss Pecksniffs were 
awaiting their return with hospitable looks. There were two botties of cur- 
rant wine—white and red; a dish of sandwiches (very long and very slim) ; 
j snether of apples; enother of captains’ biscuits (which are always@ moist 

and jovial sort of viend); a plate of oranges cut up small ond gritty; with 
powdered sugar, and @ highly geological home made cake. The magnitude 
of these preparations quite took away Tom Pinch’s breath: for though the 
new pupils were usually let down softly, as one may say, perticularly 10 the 
wine department, which had so many stsges of declension, that sometimes a 
young gentleman was a whule wet in getting to the pump; still thie was 
a banquet: asort of Lord Mayor's feast in private life: a something to think 
of, and bold on by, alterwards 

To this entertainment, which, apart from its own intrirsic merits, had the 
additional chuice quality that it was in strict keeping with the night, be- 
ing both light and cool, Mr Pecksoiff besought the company to do full justice. 

“ Martin,” he said, “ will seat himself between you two, my dears, and Mr. 
Pinch will come by me. Let us driak \o our new inmate, and may we be happy 
together! Martin, my dear frend, my love to you! Mr. Pinch, if you spare 
the bottle we shal] quarrel.” 

And trying (in bis regard for the feelings of the rest) to look as if the wine 
were not acid and didn't make him wink, Mr. Pecksoiff did honour to his own 
toast. 

** This,” he said, in allusion to the party, not the wine, “ is a mingling that 
repays one for much disappointment and veration, Let as be merry. Here 
he took a captain's biscuit. ‘It 1s @ poor heart that never rejoices, and our 
hearts are not poor’ No!” 

With such stimulants to merriment did he beguile the time, and do the hon- 
ours of the table; while Mr. Pinch, perhaps to assure binself that what he 
saw and heard was holiday reality, and cot a charming dream, ate of every 
thing, and is particalar disposed of the slim sandwiches to a surprising extent 
Nor was he stinted in his draughts of wine; but on the contrary, remembering 
Mr. Pecken:ff’< speech, attacked the bottle with euch vigour, that every time 
he filled his glass anew, Mies Charity, despite her emiable resolves, could not 
repress a fixed and stony glare, ae if her eyes had rested one ghost. Mr 
j Pecksoiff also became thoughifol at (hose moments, not vo 


north. From the south. 











say Cejected bet, 


—the whole nether man, from the waist to the toe, being clothed in one un- 
broken pantaloon, whilst a short cloak covers the shoulders, and is skilfully 
draped over the whole back, and partially down each aide. The head of the 
horse 1s full of fire, the ears pricked forward. He is standing on all four lege, 
and notin action, The entire height is rather more than twelve feet ; and the 
executors of Sir Francis stated that it would be ready next June, as agreed 
vpon;, bat Sir P. Laurie doubted if the sie near the Mansion House, dependent 
on the building of the Royal Exchange, would be cleared for its reception by 
that time. ‘Ihe committee paid their respects to Lady Chantrey , and, baving 
partaken of refreshments with her, reti ed —Laterary Gazetic. 


orp" a iad ob te | 
ENR AVLIBLOM. 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1843. 
2 , ms | 

We present our readers to day with a ‘iterary gem, a perfect gem, whether 
we consider the poetry of its strain, the trath of ite reflections, the pathos in- 
cluded in its subject, or the deeply interesting circumstances which deck its 
narrative. We allude to the article head:d ‘ Pilgrimages in London,” in 
which the writer takes up the case of poor misguided Chatterton, We say 
misguided because he was unhappily left to his own guidance, which brought 
him toa premature grave after having established for him a character for false- 
hood and forgery, without one helping hand being stretched, or one sympa- 
thising heart being moved, to rescue his mind from corruption, to stimulate bus 
genius, orto turn his acknowledged talents to profitable results. 

How well has the author of the elegant article to which we allude prefaced 
his litle summary narrative, by reflections which do honour to the humaa 
heart! How touching, yet how true is the observation that the enthusiasm 
for literary eminence ** lifts units to a pinnacle formed of the dry bones of 
hundreds it has slain!” And how heart rending is the picture of the un- 
happy fate of the many who are unfor\unate, and the scarcely more happy con- 
dition of those who after a too-long protracted life of mimery and expectation 
become at length the favorites of fortune, and expire under the first possession 
of comparative affluence. 

But if these circumstances move the sympathies, how much more do others 
awaken our righteous indignation! ‘The petits maitres in letters, the superf- 
cial, the fashionable, and the influential, like the liverary dandy Horace Wal- 
pole, who have just sense enough to perceive where merit lies, who feel ne 
shame in worsh pping it whilst its possessor is personally uokoown to them, or 
his condition not ascertained to be needy, nor any hesitation in heaping up 
contumely and persecution as soon as they fancy their vietim in helpless. 
Without attempting to vindicate the mendacity which was so deeply inherent 
in the mind of Chatterton,—and which ought to form a striking lesson to the 
"young, whilst it should stimulate their elders to be ready to check so vicious a 

career, and assist to turn valuable qualities to the best account—what shall 

we say of those who should abuse and vilify the unfortunate lad for the very 
| faults and vices into which themselves were daily plunged far more deeply, 
without the miserable stimulus and temptation to which he was obnoxious. 
Hear this Patron (!) of literature speak of the “ writers for their daily bread,” 
and admire the philanthropy of bi observations, “ Singing birds,” quoth. he, 
“should not be too well fed.” The writer of the article has so much of the 


milk of homan kindness in bis breast, as to say that it would be ungenerous now 
to heap indignation on the bead of the unfeeling Walpole. We do not agree 
with him. It has always been customary to nail the dead bodies of kites, 
hawks, and mere animals of prey, against doors, walls, or other prominent po- 
sitions, as it were i ferrorem to those of the species which survive. Now 
there are, and perheps ever will be Horace Walzoles in the world, and they 
should learn to beware lest the same kind of posthumous impalement be 
theirs. ; 
The memoir of Chatterton included in the article is so gracefully and pathe- 
tically given, that one is in danger of overlooking the vires of the lad m the 
contemplation of bis talents, his enthusiasm, his misfortunes, and his melan- 
choly end. Yet what does his short life teach! The lasting injury both to 
society ad to the erring individual, which results from a disposition to false- 
yood ; the evils which are the consequence of misdirected ambition ; the 
waste of time and ability in endeavouring to become a clever imitator, when 
balf the amount of either would make a valuable original, and the misery of 
+: ag one’s happiness and prosperity by dependence vn « patron's breath. 
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THE OLD LOVE LETTERS. 
They were treasured up and hoarded, 
One by one, and day by day ; 
Every letier bore its record 
of the hour pase’d away. 
~~ were gathered there in hundreds ' 
senate a 
Breath oame deep 
They breathed in other years ; 
Some were soil'd and tattered fragments, 
Join’d wth care where words were torn ; 
Some were crumbling into atoms, 
By incessant readings worn | 


There were others—fresh, but blister'd— 
Little worn, for little read ; 

But on them, the stitleoed pages 
Told the tears that had been shed— 


And the ink had ron in places, 
Where a hasty word was traced, 
And a phrase of thoughtless bitterness 

Was blotted, steeped, defaced ' 


Yetall precious, and all priceless, 
In thou hastening decay, 

Were those loved and voiceless witnesses 
Of hours pass'd away ! 


ANECDOTES OF THE COURT OF ENGLAND. 


Memoirs of the Court of England, from the Revolution in 168% to the Death 
of George IT By John Heneage Jesse, Exq , author of * Memoirs of the 
Court of Eugland during the Reign of the Stuarts.” 3 vols, 8vo. Bent- 

is work gives us the home, private, and personal memoirs of royalty from 

William 111. aod his Queen Mary to George II. ; and lets us into the stories of 

their courtly circles, and their recreations when released from the miseries of 

ceremony and etiquette. These ure most diverting passages, for none but 
bings and queens can have an idea of the delights enyoyed when they can thus 
throw off the tramme!-harness of continual care, and, like horses released from 
the long-staged coach and turned into fresh pastures, fling up their heels and 
grmbol ad libitum. Editors of periodicals may perhaps have atolerable ap- 
jation of the change, and so may a business doing prime minister, a secre- 
tary of state, « head of a responsible governing beard, or a coal-whipper at 
evening in the dog-days. But the rest of the world had better look to our au- 
thor for entertaining accounts of their phases in the upper regions of society ; 
and this may serve them for a relaxation of the same sort. 
Bot having to introduce a few samples of these agreeable and anecdotical 
relations, we will not farther trespass on our space thon to say, that the very 
spirit of Horace Walpole seems to have been transferfed into Mr. Jesse's 
volumes ; and that having once begun with them, it will be found a difficult 
matter to lay them down till the word fimis stares the untired reader in the 
face 





Our first refers te King William, of whom Mr. Jesse observes :— : 

“To the vulgar, the manners of William appear to have been at all times 
more gracious than to those of higher rank. Some years afterwards, he was 
passing throneh a village in the neighbourhood of Windsor, when a woman, 
determined to get a sight of the king, thrust herself close to the windows of 
the royal carriage. Having satisfied her curiosity, she exclaimed, somewhat 
contempoously, though perhaps not with the mtention of being overheard. ‘Is 
that the king? why my husband is a handsomer man than he!’ William 
stooped towards her, and said, very seriously, ‘Good woman, don't speak so 
loud ; cons der I'm a widower '” 

“ His reign (he continues elsewhere), however, comprehends a melancholy 
catalogne of dingusts and disappomtments ; nor could William fail to be aware 
that the independent freedom of manner with which he was frequently address- 
ed by the Englieh nobility would » ot have been obtruded upon bim had he been 
their legitimate sovereign instead of the successful assertor of their rights 
As an instance ef the imperioveness with which it was his lot to meet may be 
mentioned the fotlowing :—He was once closeted with Lawrence Hyde, Ear! 
of Rochester, when, in the course of their conversation, the Earl thought pro- 






nine. He came ; and she made him wait till eight at night, only sending him 
an omelet and a bottle of wine. As it was Friday, and he a ca 

posed he did not eat meat. At last she received bim in all the form of a prin- 
cess giving audience to an ambassador. ‘ Now,’ she said, ‘ she had punished 
him.’ It may be mentioned that, during her several visits to Rome, the du- | 
chess was in the habit of having her opera-box decorated in a similar manner 
to those set apart for crowned heads. When in France, too, she refused to, 


the rank of a princess of the blood. anecdotes which we have recorded 
of the Dochess of Buckingham render it unnecessary to offer any remarks on 
her character ; yet the portrait which she has drawn of herself is too striking 
an exemplification of human vanity to be altogether omitted * Her heart was 
as compassionate as it was great; her affections warm, even to solicitude ; 
her friendship not violent or jealous, but rational and persevering ; her gratitude 
equal and constant to the living,—to the dead boundless and heroical. 
As her thoughts were her own, so were her words; and she was as sincere 
in uttering her judgment, as she was impartial in forming it. She was a safe 
companion ; many were served, none ever suffered by her acquain:ance. In- 
offensive when provoked, when unprovoked not s'upid ; but the moment her ene- 
my ceased to be hurtful, she could cease to act as an enemy ; and, indeed, when 
forced to be so, the more a finished one for having been long a-making; and 
her proceeding with ill people was more in a calm and steady course,like justice, 
than in quick and passionate onsets, like revenge. As for those of whom she 
only thought ill, she considered them not so much as once to wish them ill; of 
such her contempt was great enough te put a stop to all other passions that 
could hurtthem. Her love and aversion, her gratitude and resentment, her 
esteem and neglect, were equally oper and strong, and alterable only from the 
alterations of the persons who created them Her mind was tvo noble to be 
insincere, and her heart too honest te stand in need of it; so that she never 
found cause to repent her conduct either to a friend or an enemy.’ Of her 
person it is said, in the same ‘ Character,’ ‘the nicest eye could find no fault 
in the outward lineaments of her face, or proportion of her body. It was such 
as pleased wherever she had a desire it should ; yet she never envied that of 
any other which might better please in general.’ Her beauty was probably 
always of the scornful kind. Lord Lansdowne writes, in his Progress of 
Beauty,— 
‘Soft and delicious as a southern sky 
Are Dashwood's smiles ;—when Darnley frowns we die.’ 

The duchess appears to have preserved her beauty to alate period. Baron de 
Bothmar, in a letter dated the 13th of August, 1714, alluding to the Duke of 
Buckingham having applied for the appointment of lady of the bed-chamber for 
his eccentric wife, writes to his correspendent, M. Bernsdorff,—‘ She is hand- 
some, and appears to me fit for such a place; but she could not obtain it from 
the late queen, although she was her natural sister. I don't know if it was for 
that reason she did not choose to have her so near her, but preferred rather to 
give her a pension.’ ” 

Come we next to George I. 

** Of the king's peculiar kind of hemour, and of his practice of embellishing a 
slight incident, the following may be taken asa specimen: ‘ This is a very 
oid country,’ he said, speaking of England ; ‘the first morning, after my arri- 
val at St. James’, I looked out of the window, and saw a park with walls, and 
a canal, which they told me were mine. The next day, Lord Chetwynd, the 
ranger of my park, sent me a brace of fine carp out of my canal, and [ was told 
I must give five guineas to Lord Chetwynd’s man, for bringing me my own 
carp, out of my own canal in my own park.’ A seasonable aed well-turned 
pleasantry appears to have usually had the effect of putting him in a good-hu- 
mour ; a circumstance of which his courtiers did not fai! to avail themselves 
Among those who were in the habit of diverting him, either by exposing their 
own follies or retailing those of ethers, was the Duchess of Bolton, a natural 
daughter of the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth. This lady is said to have fre- 
quently amused him by her ridiculous, and more than Hibernian, blunders. On 
one occasion, having been at the theatre the night before when Colley Citber’s 
first dramatic performance, Love's last Shift, was acted, the king inquired of 
her, the next day, what piece she had seen performed. ‘The play, she said, 
with a grave face, was La dernaére Chemise de l'Amour. At another time she 
made her appearance at court ma great fright, and the king inquiring the 
cause of her alarm, she told him she had just been listening to a prophecy of 
Whiston, that the world would be burnt in three years; ‘and for my part,’ 
she added, ‘I am determined to go to China.’ ” 

* Lockhart, of Carnwath, in his memoirs, relates a somewhat romantic anec- 





per to urge him to adopt a line of conduct to which William was extremely 


must not only hear good advice, but must take rt.’ He was no sooner gove 


current in Germany. According to this writer, the unfortunate Sophia Doro- 


after emphatically asserting her innocence, she reprosched him with the long | 


averse, At length, Rochester exclaimed, with indecent warmth, ‘ Princes i shortly before her death, addressed a letter to her royal consort, in which, 


than Wiliam, who seems to have been sensibly aflected by this insolent speech, 

eoded to pace the apartment several times, muttering frequently between 

is teeth the words, ‘must—most.’ At length, wurning to Lord Jersey, he 

said, ‘If Thad ordered him tw be thrown out of the window, he must have 
gone ; 1 do not see how he could have hindered it." 

Under this reign we have the following anecdote of the brave Dundee, which 
is a4 ae unknewn to some readers :— 

* With all this ingratiating freedom and familiarity, his discipline at times 
appears to have been almost mtolerably severe. Of thie we have a memora- 
bie instance on record. A youth, of good family, in a skirmish with the ene- 
my, was so overcome by his f ars as to run away , however, as it was his first 
engagement, Dundee, with equal policy and good nature, expressed to the 
young soldrer the interest he took m his wellare, and, to save bim from irreme 
dial disgrace, pretended that he had sent him with a message to the rear. This 
act of generosity was unfortunately but ili requited ; and in the next encounter 
with the enemy the youth again fled. Dundee sent for him to the front of his 


army,—* It is not right,’ he said, ‘ that the son of a gentleman should suffer by 


the common execationer,’"—and drawimg a pistol from his belt, instantly shot 
him dead with his own hend. Veath, indeed, was his penalty for almost every 
offence : ‘ all other punishments,’ he said, ‘disgraced a gentleman.’” 

In the time of Queen Anne we find an amusing sketch of the Duchess of 
Bockingham, a part of which we copy 

* Among other fri: olities which distinguished the character of the Duchess 
of Buckingham, it was her custom, on the anniversary of the execution of her 
presumed grandfather, Charles the First, to bold a solemn fast day at Buck- 
mwgham House. It was on one of these oceasions that she received, in mourn- 
ful state, and under peenliar circumstances, the celebrated John, Lord Hervey 
Ostensibly ber object in requiring Lord Hervey's attendance was to negotiate 
a marriage between his eldest daughter and her own grandson, Constantine, 
afterwards the first Lord Mulgrave : in reality, however, her motive appears to 
have been to convert Lord Hervey to ber own political way of thinking, and 
by a theatrical display of mournful grandeur, to impress bim with a favourable 
notion of the importance of the designs which she had in hand. Accordingly, 
when Lord Hervey entered the great drawing-room at Buckingham House, he 
found the Duchess soated in achuir of state i the deepest mourning, surround- 
ed by her women, as black and dismal looking as herself. Of the result of the 
interview we have no record. ‘The marriage, indved, subsequently touk place ; 
but as Lord Hervey contiaved steadfast in his political opinions, the parade 
and trappings of the fantastic duchess seem to have failed in their intended 
etiect. Ridiculous as appears to have been the ceremony to which we 
have just referred, it was not altogether inconsistent with the manners 
and customs of the period It may be remarked, that as late as the reign 
of George the First, it was usual, on the death of a husband, for a 
lady of any consequence to receive company in solemn state. The 


apartments which #he occupied, as well as the staircase by which her guests | 


ascended, were ho with black. The lady herself, shrouded with black | 
crape, sat upright im under a canopy of the same sable hue; the apart- | 


ment was lighted by a single taper ; and, if the deceased happened to have left | memory. 


children, they were arranged, like the figures on an ancient monument, at the 
footof the bed. No word was spoken ; andthe guests. after sileut!y making | 
their obetsance to the mourner retired with the solemuity with which they came 
A love of display,—origineting apparently in the notion that it rendered her | 
connexion with royalty more evident,—was a predominant feature in the charac- 
ter of the duchess Among other evidences which she gave of this weakness | 
may be mentioned the princely magnificence with whico she travelled when 





course of ill-usage that she had experienced at his hands, and concluded by 
solemnly citing him to appear on a certain day before the Divine tribunal. This 
letter, it is said, was intrusted by the dying princess to a faithful attendant, by 
| whom it was presented to the king on his entering his German dominions. He 
read it; appeared to be awe-struck by the contents, aud immediately after- 
wards was seized by the disorder which carried him off. Lockhart, a trust- 
worthy chronicler, informs us, that the same year which the king died, he was 
actually shewn the letter in question by Count Welling, governor of Luxem- 
burg. It is morelikely, however, that Lockhart was imposed upon, than that 


to have shortened the life of George the First.” 

Under the memoir of Lord Hervey we are told :— 

“There is another poet, though of less note, whose name is intimately con- 
nected with that of Lord Hervey ; and, as the history of the person in question 
forms an almost romantic episode in the history of real life, it may not be unin- 
teresting to introduce a few words respecting him. We allude to James Ham- 
mond, the author of the Lore Elegies, whose subsequent aberration of mind 
| and untimely death may be indirectly traced to his connection with Lord 
Hervey. The Delia of Hammond is known to have been Miss Catherine 
Dashwood, a young lady of censiderable mental and personal accomplishments. 
She was a woman of the bed-chamber to the queen of George the Second, and 
a ward of Lord Hervey. ‘The young poet became deeply enamoured of her; 





mary characteristics of hope and despondency, addressed to her his gracefu! 
love-elegies, which are the more interesting from their being intended for the 
eye alone of the person to whom they were addressed, and, consequently, de- 
scribing real and not imaginary ills. ‘ Sincere in his love and in his friendship,’ 
says Lord Chesterfield, *he wrote to his mistresses as he spoke to his friends, 
nothing but the true genuine sentiments of his heart. He sat down to write 
what he thought,not to think what he should write ;: it was nature and sentiment 
only that dictated to a real mistress, not youthful and poetic fancy to an imagi 
nary one.’ Miss Dashwood returned the love of the poet ; and the only obstacle to 
their union arose Trom the cold obduracy and determined opposition of Lord Her- 
vey. The reason which the latter gave for withholding his consent, was the in 
adequate means of the lovers to support themselves creditably in life. Ham- 
mond, however, is known to have possessed a private income of four hundred 
peunds a year, besides the salary which he drew as equerry to the Prince of 
| Wales: moreover, he was regarded in the House of Commons as a young 
| man of great promise, and lived on intimate terms with several of the most 


| 
} 
| 





| influential persons of the day. The real fact appears tu have been, that a | 


wide difference of political opinion, and the terms of intimacy subsisting be 
tween Hammond and the leaders of the party opposed to Lord Hervey, were 
the secret of the latter refusing his consent to the match. The sequel of the 
story may be soon told. Hammond, on Lord Hervey finally rejecting his over- 
tures, fell seriously ill. His mtellects became disordered ; and on the 7th of 
June, 1742, he closed his life, in his thirty-third year, at the classical seat of 
his friend, Lord Cobham, at Stowe. Miss Dashwood remained true to his 
She rejected several advantageous opportunities of entering the 





} marriage-state ; and though she survived her lover as many as thirty-five years, 


she retained to the last a tender recollection of his romantic devotedness, anc 


| was ever sensibly affected by any allusion to their youthful loves. * . 
| It is notalone to the unmasculine delicacy of Lord Hervey's appearance, 


nor to the womanish tone of his voice. that we are to trace the character for 
effeminacy which he obtained among his contemporaries, for he himself seems 
to have courted it by an affected and almost finical nicety in his habits and 


abroad, and the pomp with which she buried her husband and herson. When! tastes. On one occasion, when asked at dinner whether he would have some 


the remains of the latter were brought from Rome to be interred in Westmin 
ster Abbey, she wrote to the Duchess of Marlborough, requesting the !.an of 
the coy ear which had carried the body of the great duke to the 


grave. ‘ It carried my Lord Marlborough,’ was the caus‘ic reply ; ‘and shall | 
never be used by any body else * 


retort of the other duchess, ‘and he tells me | ean havea finer for twenty 
pounds’ She herself dressed ep a wax figure of her son (which may still be 


‘Ihave consalted the undertaker,’ was the | 


| beef, he answered, with apparent seriousness, —* Beef! don't you know that | 


never eat beef, nor horse, nor any of those things!’ Neither his effeminacy, 
however, his affectation, nor his constitutional infirmities, appear to have un- 
dermined his credit with the fair sex. He bore off the beautiful Mary Lepe! 
from a host of rivals; and the Princess Caroline, daughter of George the 
Second, is known to have conceived so romantic a passion for him, that at his 


death, she became the prey of a settled melancholy, which only terminated 


seen in a glass case in Westminster Abbey), and carefully superintended the | with her blameless career” 


ceremony of his lying in state. Toher more itimate friends she sent word, 

that, for their better convenience, she was willing to introduce them to the | 
show by a private door, Horace Walpole, in aleter to Sir Horace Mann, 
dated 24th December, 1741, relates an amusing anecdote of the duchess -— 
*The Duchess of Buckingham,’ he says,‘ who is more mad with pride than | 
any mercer's wife in Bedlam, came the other night tw the opera en princesse, | 
literally in robes, red velvet, and ermine. | must tell you a story of ber. Last 
week she sent for Cori, to pay bom for her opera-ticket ; he was not at home, | 
but went in an hour afterwards. She said, did he treat her like a tradeswo- 
man? She would teach him to respect women of her birth ; said he was in | 
league with Mr. Sheffield to abuse ber, and bade him come the next morning at 


We conclude with one paragraph of George the Second :— 
“ That the king was desirous of rendering himself popular with his Englis 
subjects there can be no question. One day, on visiting Richmond gardens, 


| he found the gate locked, and some well-dressed persons wa ling o itside for 


admission. He sent directly for the head gardener, and in a tone of anger de- 
sired him immediately to open the gate. ‘ My subjects, sir,’ he said, ‘ walk 


| where they please.’ The same gardener, complaining to him on one occasion, | 


that the visitors to the gardens were in the habit of stealing the flower-roots, 
and tearing up the emall shrubs, ‘ Plant more, then, you blockhead !" he said 
—at the same time shaking his cane in the face of the complainant.” 


We have only to add, that the author has improved greatly in manner and 


dote, connected with the last illness of George the First, which was formerly | 


the story had any foundation in fact. Indigestion, and not superstition, seems | 


and in the course of a long courtship, which was distinguished by the custo- | 


| 






style; and hawng happily over more dissolute times, has alto- 
qbtvened! Gs pen ainenaning s with which our lighter literature has 
ever been adorned. 


THE LAST DAYS OF SCHILLER. 
Though the disorder which caused his death had been working at his frame 





vie aetien cori to ned ry - whey ted for years, it was not will the last that he seems to have entertayned any Ho em 


of its approach. His plans were still as extensive as ever, and never 

mind been more active than since the production of * Tell.” A scheme fora 

play on the subject of the French Police, in which all the evils of modern cul- 
, tivation were to be at once exhibited, and which would have been as singular 
' in its way as the projected nautical drama, floated in his brain; the plot of the 
| Russian tragedy “ Demetrius” was finished, end considerable progress had 
| been made in it. As late as the 27th of March, 1805 (less than two years be- 
| fore his death), he wrote in a tone of great confidence to Gothe, that he ex- 


| pected to be no more distracted in writing his play. It seems to have been at 


| an interval of camparative health, after the effects of a severe attack in conse- 
quence of aeold had sutsided, that he renewed his labours with so strenuous 
an effort. On the 28th of April he was at the theatre for the last time, and 
this was the last day he saw Gothe. He was just setting out for the theatre 
| when Gothe entered his chamber, having ventured out for the first time since 
his recovery from a dangerous illness. He would not detain Schiller from the 
| theatre, and was not well enough to accompany him thither, so they parted at 
| Schiller’s door, never to meet again. On the Gth of May, Schiller seems first 
| to have been broken. His words became unconnected, but he appeared to un- 
| derstand what was about him. The chivalric * Contes de Tressan” had always 
| been one of his favourite books, and on ths oceasion he impatiently pushed 
| aside an ephemeral publication of the day, and asked for legends of knights. 
| Sull he was active, and, as if still contemplating a wide field for exertion, he 
| discoursed with his friends on subjects for tragedies ; and their anxiety for his 
| repose, not his own lassitude, caused him to desist. On this night he talked 
| much in his sleep, uttering shortly before he woke the remarkable words, “ Is 
that your hell—is that your heaven?” ‘Then, it is recorded, he looked up, 
| smiling, as if a consoling apparition had greeted him. 

The circumstance that on the 8th he asked but little after his children, must 
have ccnvinced all his friends that a great change had taken place. 

| On the evening of the 8th he answered to a question on the state of his 
health,—** Calmer and calmer.” He had the curtain opened and gazed on the 
sun with delight. In the night he recited whole passages from his ‘* Deme- 
trius,” and was heard invoking the Deity to save him from a lingering death. 
On the following morning his words were rambling, and, for the most part, 
Latin. A glass of champagne, which he took to revive his strength, was his last 
beverage. His eyes wandered over those present without any appearance of 
recognition. He attempted to call, it is supposed, fer naptha, but his last 
words died away in his threat ; he even tried to write, but finished only three 
letters, in which, nevertheless, the character of his hand was preserved. At 
three in the afternoon he became very weak ; his breath failed him ; his wife 
knelt at his bed, and afterwards said tifat she felt him press her hand. Her 
sister was placing warm pillows against his feet, when his features appeared 
as those of one who felt an electric shock. His head went back : his face as- 
sumed the most perfect calmness: his soul had departed. 

It was six o'clock in the evening, on the 9th of May, 1805, and in the forty- 
sixth year of his age, that the author of the “‘ Robbers” and “* William Tell,” 
of ** Freethinking out of Passion,” and of the “ Lay of the Bell”—the disciple 
of the Preach philosophes, and the proselyte of Kant—the dramatist of the most 
uncouth reality, and of the most extreme ideality—the citiggn of the French re- 
public, and the noble of the German empire—the man who had fled almost in 
disgrace from an insignificant state, and had become the sole permanent idol 
of the whole vast German nation—in one word, Friepricn ScuHiLLER was a 

corpse. ‘The life of the man had been short, but it had been the life of a giant. 
| His errors had been grand, and his truths had been sublime, and the history of 
| literature scarcely produces a more majestic monument than the name of 
| Frreprica Scuitter.—Foreign Quarterly Renew. 
| --- oe 
DUNDEE’S FOLLOWERS. 

On the spot where Dundee received his death-wound, the Highlanders raised 
la large stone, which may be seen at the present day. When King William 
| was told that the news of the defeat of Killicrankie had reached Edinburgh by 
| express, ‘* Then I am sure,” he said, * that Dundee must be dead, or other- 
wise he would have reached Edinburgh before it.” Again,when he was advised 
| to despatch a large force to the Highlands in consequence of M’Kay’s recent 
defeat, ‘* No,” he replied, ‘it is quite useless: the war ended with the life of 
Dundee.” 

After the fall of their gallant leader, the greater number of Dundee’s offi- 
| cersretired to France, where a small pension was conferred on them by the 
| French King. When this boon was subsequently withdrawn, deprived of all 

honourable means of subsistence, and finding themselves a burden to their un- 
fortunate master King James, these brave exiles solicited permission to form 
themselves into a regiment of private soldiers, merely stipulating that the se- 
lection of their officers should be left in their own hands. ‘ James,” says 
| Dalrymple, * assented ; they repaired to St. Germains to be reviewed by him, 
before they were modelled in the Frencharmy. A few days after they came, 
they posted themselves, in accoutrements borrowed from a French regiment, 
| and drawn up in order, in a place through which he was to pass as he went to 
| the chace ; an amusement of which he became passionately fond after the loss 
of his kingdom. He asked who they were! and was surprised to find they 
were the same men with whom, in garbs better suited to their ranks, he had 
the day before conversed at his levee. Struck with the levity of his own 
amusement contrasted with the misery of those who were suffering for him, he 
returne! pensive to the palace. ‘The day he reviewed them, he passed along 
the ranks; wrote in his pocket-book. with his own hand, every gentleman's 
| bame, and gave him his thanks in particular; and then, :emoving to the front, 
| bowed to the body, with his hat off. After he had gone away, still thinking 
that honour enough was not done them, he returned, bowed again, and burst 
intotears. The body kneeled, bent their heads and eyes steadfast upon the 
ground; and then, starting up at once, passed him withthe usual honours of 
| war, as if it was only a commen review they were exhibiting ” 
| _ It is almost a painful duty to record the subsequent fate of these gallant men. 
| From St. Germains they were sent, a march of nme hundred miles on foot to 
the frontiers of Spain. ‘* Wherever they passed,” we are told, “they were 
received with tears by the women, with respect by some of the men, but with 
laughter at the awkwardness of their situation by most of them.”’ Brave and 
uncomplaining ; obedient to orders; ever the foremost in an onset, and the last 
in a retreat ; forgetting their own suflerings and misfortunes in the all-absorb- 
ing attachment which they conceived for their legitimate sovereign; during 
the course of six years, these noble-minded exiles encountered a series of vi- 
| cissitudes and privations, which were only exceeded by the dignity with which 
they were endured. On two occasions alone are they said to have disobeyed 
|orders. The first time was at the siege of Roses, where their ranks had be- 
| come so thinned by disease, that, with a view to their recovery, they were or- 
dered to quit the camp. Distressed, however, as was their condition, the order 
' was deeply resented as an affront, and, till they had despatched a remonstrance 
| to Marshal Noailles, they positively refused to retire. ‘The second occasion of 
their breaking orders was in making a lodgment in an island on the Rhine. 
| The French, believing the river to be impassable on foot, had ordered a num- 
| ber of boats for the service: previously, however, to their arrival, the gallant 
exiles, tying their clothes and accoutrements to their shoulders, and placing 
| their strongest men where the current was most impetuous, joined hand in 
hand, and in the sightof both armies drove ten times their number from the 
island. The French were unable to conceal their admiration, and were loud 
in their applause ; ‘* Le gentilhomme,” they exclaimed, ‘* est toujours gentil- 
j homme.” “A gentleman, in every situation, is still a gentleman.” So 
highly, indeed, did the French appreciate this gallant service, that they con- 
ferred on the island the title of 1 fsle d’Ecosse, a name which it retains tu the 
present day ; : 

The remaining particulars concerning the fate of the Scottish brigade may 
be related ina few words. Neglected by the French Government, and with 
few of their wants attended to, they were ordered from the frontiers of Spain 
to Alsace. During this long march, their clothes are said to have fallen from 

| them in tatters ; and they were frequently in want of food, and the commonest 

| necessaries of life. To add to their distressing condition, the face of the coun- 
| try, after they passed Lyons,was covered with snow ; and yet, amidst all these 
, miseries and privations, not a single complaint appears to have passed their 
lips, and the csy of ‘* Long live King James,” was sufficient to enliven them 
even in the extremity of their misfortanes. At the close of the war, they 
were disbanded on the banks of the Rhine, fifteen hundred miles from their own 
home, without the slightest provision being made forthem. At this period, 

| owing to the ravages of disease and war, their numbers were reduced to six- 
teen, and of these only four made their way to Scotland.—Jesse's Memoirs of 
the Court of England. 
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EPIGRAM, ON MES. PARKER'S PAMPHLET 
Such strictures as these 
Could a learned Chinese 
Only read on some fine afternoon, 
He would cry with pale lips, 
“ We shall have an Eclipse, 
For a Dragon has seized on the Moon |’ 
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BY CHARLES LEVER, ESQ. ; AUTHOR OF “HARRY LORREQUER,” ETC. 
CHAPTER IV.—MY WANDERINGS. ; 

I cannot deny it, the borrib e imprecation | had heard uttered against me 
seemed to fill up the cup of my misery. An outcast, without home, without a 
fnend, this alone was wanting to overwhelm me with very wretchedness ; and 
as | covered my face with both hands, I thought my heart would break. 

“Come, come, Master Tom,” said Darby, ** don’t be afeard, it ‘ill never do 
you barm, ail she said. I made the sign of the cross on the road between you 
and her, with the end of my stick, and you're safe enough this time. Faix, 
she’s a quare devil when she's r d—to d y an illigint pot of praties that 
way; but sure she had hard provocation—well, well, you warn't to blame, any- 
bow : Tony Basset will have a sore reckoning sume day for all this.” 

The mention of that name recalled me in a moment to the consideration of 
my own danger if he we e to succeed in overtaking me, and J eagerly com- 
municated my fear to Darby. 

“ That's thrue,” said he ; ** we must leave the high road, for Basset will be 
up at the house by zhis, and will lose no time in following you out. If you had 
a bit of something to eat.” 

* As to that, Darby,” said I, with a sickly effort to smile, ‘* Peg’s curse too k 
away my appetite, full as well as her potatoes would have done.” 

* Tis a bat way to breakfast, after all,” said Darby. ‘* Do you ever take a 
sbaugh of the pipe, Master Tom?” 

** No,” said 1, laughing; “1 never learned to smcke yet.” : 

* Well,” replied he, @ little piqued by the tone of my answer, “* ‘tis worse 
you might be doin’ than that same ‘Tobacco’s a fine thing for the heart! Ma- 
y's the time when i'm alone, if I hadn't the pipe, I'd be low and sorrowful— 
thinking over the hard times, and the like ; bot when I've filled my dudeen, and 
do be watching the smoke curing up I begin dhraming about sitting around 
the fire with pleasant companions, chatting away, and discoorsing. and telling 
stories ; and then | invint the stories to myself, about quare devils of pipers 
travelling over the country, making love here and there, and playing dhroll 
tunes out of their own heads; and then I make the tunes to them; and after 
that, maybe, | make words, and sometimes lay down the pipe and begin singing 
to myself ; and often | take up the bagpipes and play away with all my might, 
till f think I see the darlingest little fairies ever you seen, dancing before me, 
setting to one another, and turning round, and capering away—down the mid- 
dle and up again : small chaps with three-cornered hats, and wigs, and litle 





the the Blast told me,” said I, with a great effort to seem at ease, * that 
eran give me shelter to-night. To-morrow morning he is to come here 
or me. 

“ And who are you,” said he, harshly, “that I'm to take into my house ! 
In these troublesome times, a man may ask the name of his lodger!” 

™ My name is Burke. My father was Burke of Cremore, bat he's dead 
now. 

“’Tis you thet Basset is after all day—is it !” 

“T can’t tell, but I fear it may be.” 

“ Well, some one told him that you took the Dublin road, and another sent 
him up here, and the boys here sent him to Darragh. And what are you after, 
young gentleman! do you dislike Tony Bassett! [s that it?” 

“ Yes,” said 1, ‘1'm resolved never to go home and live with him. He 
made my father hate me, and through him Phave been left a beggar.” 

** There's more than you has a score to settle with Tony. Come into the 
house and get your clothes dried But stop, | have a bit of caution to 
give you. If you see any thing or anybody while you're under my roof 
that you didn’t expect ad 

* Trust me there,” interrupted I, eagerly, and making the sign the piper 
had taught me. 

** What!” cried Malone in astonishment, “ are you one of us! Is a son of 
Matt Burke's going toredress the wrongs his father and grandfather before him 
inficted ! Give me your hand, my brave boy ; there's nothing in this house 
isn’t your own from this minit.” 

I grasped his strong hand in mine, and with a proud and swelling heart fol- 
lowed him into the cabin. 

A whisper crept round the various persons that sat and stood about the 
kitchen fire as [ appeared among them ; and the next moment one after another 
pressed anxiously forward to shake hands with me. 

** Help him off with his wet clothes, Maurice,” said Malone to a young man 
of some twenty years ; and in a few seconds my wet garments were hung on 
chairs before the blaze, and I myself, accommodated with a frige coat that 
would make a waistcoat for an elephant, sat basking before the cheerful turf 
fire. The savoury steam of a great mess of meat and potatoes induced me to 
peep into the large pot over the fire—a hearty burst of langhing from the 
whole party acknowledged their detection of my ravenous hunger, and the sup- 
per was sinoking on the board in a few minutes after. Unhappily, a good 
number of years have rolled over my head since that night; bat I still he- 








ged conte, all sloshed with gould; and beautiful litsle craytures houlding their | sita‘e to decide whether to my appetite or to Mrs. Malone's cookery | 


petticoats this way, to show a nate leg and foot; and | do be calling out to! 
them, ‘ Hauds round'’—* that’s your sowi'—* look at the green fellow, ‘tis hi:n- | 
self can do it'—* rise the jig, hoo!’ and faix, ‘us sorry enough I'n when they | 
go, and lave me all alone by myself.” 

“ And how does all that come into your head, Darby!” . 

«Troth, ‘tis hard to tell,” said Darby with a sigh; ‘* bat my notion is, that | 
the poor man that has neither fine houses, nor fine clothes, nor horses, nor ser- | 
vauts to amuse him, that Providence is kind to him in another way, and fills | 
his mind with all manner of dhroll thoughts, and quare stories, and bits of 
songs, and the hike ; and lets him into many a secret about fairies, and the good 
people that the rich has no time for ; and eure you must have often remarked 
it, that the quality has never a bit of fun in them at all, but does be always com- | 
ing to us for something to make them laugh. Did you never lave the parlour, 
when the company was sitting with lashings of wine and fruit, and every con- 
vaniency, and yo down stairs tu the kitchen, where maybe there was nothing | 
but a salt herrin’ and a jug of punch; and if you did, where was the most fun | 
I wondher! Arrah, when they bid me play a tone for them, and I look at | 
their sorrowful, pale faces, and their dim eyes, and the stiff way they sit upon | 
their chairs, | never put heart in it; but when I rise, * Dirty James,’ or ‘ The 


| 


| should attribute it, but certainly my performance on that occasion called forth 


unqualified admiration. 


I observed, during the supper, that one of the girls carried a plateful of the 
savoury dish into a small room at the end of the kitchen, carefully closing the 


rected. The caution I had already received, and my own sense of propricty, 
prevented my paying attention to this, and | conversed with those about me, 
freely narrating the whole circumstances of my departure from home, my fear 
of Basset, and my firm resolve, come what might, never to become an inmate 


| of his house and family. Not all the interest they took in my fortunes, nor 


even their warm praises of what they called my courage and manliness, could 


| ward off the tendency to sleep; and my eyes actually closed as | lay down in 


my bed, end, notwithstanding the noise of voices and the sounds of laughter 


|} so near me, sank into the heaviest slumber. 


CHAPTER V —THE CABIN 
Before day broke, the stir and bustle of the household awoke me; and had 


it not been for the half-open door which permitted a view of the proceedings in | 
| the kitchen, | should have been sadly puzzled to remember where I was. The 


Litte Bould Fox,’ or ‘Kiss my Lady,’ for the boys and girls, sure ‘tis my | cheerful turf fire, the happy faces, and the pleasant voices, all reminded me of 


whole sow! does be in the bag, and | squeeze the notes out of it with all my 
might.” 

i this way did Darby converse until we reached a cross road, when coming 
to a halt, he pointed with his finger to the distance and said— 

* Athione 1s down beyant that low mountain. Now Ned Malone's is only 
six short miles from this. You keep this by road till you reach the smith’s 
forge, then turn off to the left, across the fields, till you come to an ould ruin, 
lave that to your right hand, and follow the boreen straight, ‘twill bring you to 
Ned's doore ” 

* But | don’t know him,” said I. 

“What signifies that !—sure ‘tis no need you have—tell him you'll stop 
there till Darby the Blast comes for you ; and see now, here’s all you have to 
do—put your right thumb in the palm of your left hand, this way, and then 
kiss the other thumb ; then you have it: but mind don’t do that till you're alone 
with him—'tis atuken between ourselves.” 

“IT wish you were coming with me, Darby ; I'd rather not leave you !” 

“*Tis myself mislikes it too,” said Darby, witha sigh; “but [ darn‘t miss 
going to Athlone, the major would soon ferret me out ; and it's worse it would 
be for me.” 

“ And what am I to do if Mr. Basset comes after me ?” 

“If he hasn’: a throop of horse at his back, you may laugh at himin Ned 
Malone's : and now, good-by, acushla, and don’t let your heart be low—you'l! 
be a man soon, you know.” 

The words of encouragement could not have been more happily chosen 
to raise my drooping spirits : the sense of opening manhood was already stir- 
ring within me, and waited but for some direct occasion to elicit it in fall vi 
gour. 

[shook Darby’s hand with a firm grasp, and assuming the easiest smile 
I could accomplish, set vut on the path before me, with all the alacrity in my 
power 

The first thought that shot across my mind when I parted with my com- 
panion, was the utter loneliness of my condition; the next, and it followed 
immediately on the other, was the bold consciousness of personal freedom 
1 enjoyed at the moment the untrammelled liberty to wander, without let or 


control , all memory of Tony Basset was forgotten, and I only remembered | 


the restraint of school and the tyranny of my master. My plan—and al 
ready I had formed a plan—was, to become a farmer's servant—to work as 
a dai'y labourer. Ned Malone would probably accept of me, young as | was, 


in this capacity ; and | had no other ambition than such as secured my inde- 
pendence 


As I travelled along, I wove within my mind a whole web of imaginary | 


circumstances, of days of peaceful toil; of nights of happy and contented 

rest; of friendship formed with those of my own age and condition; of the 

long summer evenings, when I should ramble alone to commune with myself 
mie! 

on my bumble bat happy lot; onthe red hearth in winter, around which the 

merry faces of the cottayers were beaming, as some pleasant tale was told; 


and as | asked myself, would | exchange a life like this, for all the advantages | 


of fortune my brother's position afforded him, my heart replied, no. Even 
then the words of the piper had worked upon me, and already had I connected 
the possession of wealth with oppression and tyranny, and the lowly fortunes 
of the poor inan, as alone securing high-souled liberty of thought and freedom 
of speech and action. 

I trudged along through the storm, turning from time to time to see that | 
was not pursued ; for as the day waned my fear of being overtaken increased, 
and in every moaning of the wind, and every rustle of the branches, I thought 
Theard Tony Basset summoning me to stop and surrender myself his prisoner. 
This dread gradually gave way, as the loneliness of the road was unbroken 
by @ singie traveller; the wild half-tilled fields presented no living object far 
or near; the thick rain swooped along the swampy earth, and in its misty 
darkness, shut out all distant prospect, and a sadder picture eye never rested 
on. 

At length I reached the rained church Darby spoke of, and following the 
track he indicated, soon came out upon the boreen, where for the first time 
some little shelter existed. 

_ It was only at mght-fall, when fatigue and hunger had nearly obtained the 
Victory over me, that I saw at some short distance in fro.t, the long roof of a 
well thatched cabin ; as 1 came nearer, I could perceive that it contained se- 
veral windows, and that the door was sheltered by a small porch. (marks of 
comfort by no means common among the neighbouring farmers,) lights moved 
bere and there through the cabin, and the voices of people drivi gin the cows, 
and the barking of dogs, were welcome sounds to myear. A half-clad urchin, 


of some seven years old, armed with a huge bramble, was driving a flock of | 
turkeys before him as [ approached ; but instead of replying to my question, | 


“If this were Ned Malone's?” the little fellow threw down his weapon, and 
ran for his life. Before | could recover from my surprise at his strange con 
duct, the door opened, and large, powerful-looking man, in a long, blue coat, 
appeared. He carried a musket in his hand, which, as soon as he perceived 
the figure belore him, he laid down within the porch, calling outtosome one 
inside— 

* Go back, Maurice; it's nothing 
“ds you want anybody hereabouts 1” 

“isthis Ned Malone's, may I ask?” said I. 

“It is,” answered he, “ and I am Ned Malone, at your service, and what 
then '” ’ 

Tnere was something in the cold, forbidding tone in which he spoke, as well 
as e hard severity of his look, that froze all my resolution to ask a favour 
an! | would gladly have 
Where to look 

The detay 
tion, while be fi 


vught elsewhere for shelter for the night, had I koown 


xed his eyes on me with a dark and piercing expression 


Well, sir,” continued he, addressing ine, | 


his Gecision On my part created caused him to repeat his ques- | 


the preceding night, and I lay pondering over my fortunes, and revolving with 
in myself many a plan for the future. 
In all the day-dreams of ambition in which youth indulges, there is this ad- 


future. Jn after life our by-gone existence is ever tinging the time to come 
| the expectations friends have formed of us, the promises we have made to our 
own hearts, the hopes we have created—seem to pledge us to something, 
which, if unattained, sounds like failure; bat in earlier years, the budding 
consciousness of our ability to reach the goal does but stimulate us, and never 
chills our efforts by the dread of disappomntment. We have, as it were, only 
bound ourselves in recognisances with our own hearts—the world has not gone 
bail for us, and our falling short involves not the ruin of others, nor the lows 
| of that self-respect which is but the reflex of the opinion of society. 1 felt 
| this strongly ; and the more [ ruminated on it, the more resolutely bent was 
[ to adopt some bold career—some enterprising path, where ambition should 
| supply to me the pleasures and excitements that others found among friends 
) and home. 

I now perceived how unsuitable would be to me the quiet monotony of a 
peasant’s life—how irksome the recurrence of the same daily occupations, the 
routine of ceaseless labour, the intercourse with those whose views and hopes 
strayed not beyond their own hedge-rows. A soldier's life appeared to realize 
all that I looked for; but then, the conversation of the piper recurred to me, 
and J remembered how he painted these men to me as Mere hireling bravos, to 
; whom glory or fame were nothing, merely actuated by the basest passions, the 
| slaves of tyranny. All the atrocities he mentioned of the military in the past 
| year came up before me, and with them the brave resistance of the people in 
| their struggle for independence. How my heart glowed with enthusiasm as | 
| thought over the bold stand they had made, and how I panted to be a man 
and linked in such a cause. Every gloomy circumstance in my own fate seem- 


ed as the result of that grinding oppression under which my country suffered, 
even to the curse vented on me by one whose rain aod desolation lay at my 
own father’s door. My temples throbbed, and my heart beat painfully against 
my side, as | revolved these thoughts within me; and wheu | rose from my 
bed that morning I was a rebel with all my soul. 

The day, like the preceding one, was stormy and inclement. The rain poured 
down without ceasing, and the dark, lourmg sky gave no promise of better 
thngs. ‘The household of the cottage remained all at home, and betook them 
| selves to such oceupstions as indvor permitted. The women sat down to their 
spinning-wheels—some of the men employed themselves in repairing their 
tools, and others in making nets for fishing ; but all were engaged. Meaowhile, 
amid the sounds of labour were mixed the busy hum of merry voices, as they 
chatted away pleasan ly, with many a story and many a sony lightening the 
long hours of the dark day As for me, I longed impatiently for Darby's re- 
tuin—a thousand half-formed plans were fitting throogh my mind, and I burn- 
ed to hear whether Basset was still in pursuit of me—what course he was 
| adopting to regain me within his control—if Darby had seen my friend Bubble- 
ton, and whether he showed any disposition to befriend and protect me. ‘These 
and such like thooghts kept passing through my mind ; and as the storm would 
shake the rude door, | would stand up with eagerness, hoping every moment to 
| see him enter. But the day moved on, and the dusky half-light of a wintry 
| afternoon was falling, and Darby made not his appearance. When I spoke of 
him to the others, they expressed no surprise at his absence, merely remarking 
| that he was always uncertain—no one knew when to expect him—that he rarely 
| came when they looked for him, and coustantly dropped in when no one antici- 
pated it. 

* There he is now, then,” said one of the young men, springing up end open- 
ing the door—** I hear his voice in the glen.”’ 

** Do you see him, Maurice!” cried Malone. “Is it him?” 
| The young man stepped back, his face pale as death, and his mouth 

partly open. He whispered a word in the old man's ear, to which the other re- 
| sponded— 
| Wheret’? The youth pointed with his finger. ‘‘ How many are they!" 
was his next question, while his dark eye glanced towards the old musket that 
| hang on the wall before the fire. 

** Too many, too many for us,” said Maurice, bitterly. 

The women, who had gathered around the speaker, looked at each other with 
an expression of utter wretchedness, when one of them, breaking from the 
others, rashed into the little inner room off the kitchen, and slammed the door 

| violently behind her. The next mstant the sound of voices was heard from the 





room, as if in altercation. Malone turned round at once, end, throwing the | 


door wide open, cal. ed out— 

* Be quiet, | say. There's not a moment to be lost. Maurice, put that gun 
away—Shamus, take up your net again—sit down, girls.” 

At the same instant he drew from his bosum a long horse- pistol, and, having 
lexamined the loading and priming, replaced it within his waistcoat, and sat 
down on a chair beside the fire, his strongly-marked countenance fixed on the 
red blaze, while his lips muvtered rapidly some words to himself 

“Are ye ready there!’ he eried, as his eyes were turned towards the small 
door. 

“In a minit,” said the woman from within. 

At the same instant the sounds of voices and the regular tramp of men 
marching were heard withuut. 

“ Halt! stand at ease,’ called out a deep voice, and the clank of the mus 
kets as they fell to the ground was heard through the cabin. Me-nwhule, every 
yne within had resumed his previous place and occupation, and the bnz of vo! 
ces resounded throvgh the kitchen, e» though no mterruption whatever had 
lifted, and a sergeant, stooping to permit his 
tali feather to pase in, entere d, followed by a men in plain clothes 


taken place. The latch was now 


‘The latter was a short, powerfally-built man, of about fifty; his hau of 4 
grizzly gray, contrasted with the deep purple of his coubltenance, which was 






vantage over the projects of maturer years—the past never mingles with the 





| swollen and blosted—the nouth, ite most remarkable 


thick. lipped—the under lip projecting considerably forward and i a strange 
and 


' 


convulsive motion when he was not 
| “It's a hard day, Mister Barton,” said 


'"Kisione, rising from his seat 
oe — his hair with one hand. “ Won't ye come over and take an air 
° 

“| will, indeed, Ned,” said he, taking the proffered seat, and stretching out 
his legs to the biaze. “It's a severe hen we have. I don't know bee the 
poor are to get in the turf; the bogs are very wet entirely.” 

* They are, indeed, sir; and the harvest "Il be very late getting in now,” 
said one of the young men, with a most obsequious voice. “ Won't ye sit 
down, sir!” said ho to the stranger. 


A nod from Mister Barton in acquiescence decided the matter, and the ser- 
geant was seatod. 


** What's here, M ” said Barton, striking the | 
the fire with his a - n5.Re lenge pot Figg Aang over 
“I's the boys’ dinner, sir,” said the girl. 


“LT think it woulda’t be a bad job if we joined them,” rephed laughing! 
—eh, sergeant!” ‘ . » P 


* There'll be enough for us all,” said Malone—* and I'm sure ye're weleome 
to it.” 

The table was quickly spread, the places next the fire being reserved for 
the strangers; while Malone, unlocking a cupboard, took down a bottle of 
whisky, which he placed before them, remarking, as he did so— 

** Don't be afeard, gentlemen— ‘tis parliament.” 

* That's mght, Malone. [like aman to be loyal in these bad times; there's 
nothing like 1. Faith, Mary, you're «a good cook—that's as savoury & stew 
as ever I tasted. Where's Patsey nowt I haven't seen him for some 
time.” 

The girl's face grow dark-red, and then became suddenly as pale; when, 
staggering back, she lifted her apron to her fece, and leaned against the 

resser. 

* He's transported for life,” said Malone, in a deep sepulchral voice, while 
all bis efforts to conceal his agitation were fruitless 

* Oh, | remember, said Barton, carelessly—"* he was in the dock with the 
Hogans——!'l) take another bone from you, Ned.... Sergeant, that's a real 
Irish dish, and no bad one either. 

* What's doing at the town to-day!" said Malone, affecting an air of easy 
indifle rence. 

* Nothing remarkable, I believe; they have taken up that rascal, Darby 
| the Blast, as they call him. The major hed him wader examination this 
| morning for two hours, and they say, he'll give evidence against the Dillons 
—a litthe more fat, if you please—money, you know, Ned, will do any thing 





| door after her as she entered, and when she came out exchanging with Malone | these times.” 
| a few hurried words, to which the attention of the others was evidently di- | 


** You ought to know that, sir,” said Maurice, with such an air of assumed 
| innocence as actually made Barton look ashamed, In an instant, however, he 
recovered himself, and pretended to laugh at the remark. “ Your health, ser- 
geant—Ned Malone, your health-—ladies, yours, and boys, the same.” A 
shower of *thartk ye, sir's,” followed this piece of anlooked-for courtesy. 
* Who's that boy, there; Ned?” said he, poimting to me, as [ sat with my 
eyes riveted vpon him 

“ He's from this side of Banagher, sir,” said Malone, evading the question 

** Come over here, younker. What's bis name '” 

* Toth, sir.” 

* Come over, Tom, till | teach you a toast. Here's a glass, my lad— 
hold it steady, till 1 fll youa bumper. Did you ever hear tell of the crop 

ies * 
. * No, never.” 

** Never heard of the croppies’ well, you're not long in Ned Malone's com 
pany, anyhow—eh! ha! ha! ha! Well, my man, the croppies is another 
name for the rebels, and the toast I'm going to give you ts about them, So 
mind you finish it atove pull—here, now, are you ready 1” 

“Yes, quite ready,” said I, as I held the brimming glass straight before 
me. 

* Here's it then 





‘ May every croppy taste the rope, 
And find some man to beng them ; 

May Bagoal H uryey and the pope 
Have Heppenstal to hang them,’ ” 


I knew enough of the meaning of his words to catch the allosion, and dash 
ing the glass with all my force against the wall, [ broke it in a hundred pieces 
Barton sprang from his chair, bis face dark with passion, clutching me by the 
collar with both hands, he eried out, * Holloa, there, without, uring im the 
handeufls here. Assure as my name's Sandy Barton, we'll teach you that 
toast practically, and that ere long.” 

“Take care what vou do there,’ said Malone, fiercely ; ‘‘ that young gem 
| tleman is a son of Mathew Burke, of Cremore ; his relatives are not the kind 
of people to figure in your riding-house.”’ 

“ Are you a son of Matthew Burke '"’ 

“Tam.” 

“ What brings you here, then '—why are you not at home 1" 

“ By what right do you dare to ask met [have yet to learn how far I am 
responsible for where I go, to a thief catcher.” 

“You hear that, sergeant, you heard him use a word to bring me into 
contempt before the people, and excite them to use acts of violence towarda 
me.” 

“ No such thing, Mister Barton,” said Malone, coolly ; nobody here has any 
thought of molesting you. I told you that young gentleman's nome and con- 
dition, to prevent you making any mistake concerning hun! for his frieuds are 
not the people to trifle with.” 

This artfolly-pat menace had its effect; Barton sat down again, and ap- 
peared to reflect for afew minutes, then taking a roll of paper from his pocket, 
he began lemwurely to peruse it—the silence at this moment was something 
horribly oppressive 

“ This is a search-warrant, Mr. Malone,” said Barton, laying down the poper 
on the table, “ empowering me to seek for the body of acertain Fre cy otfeer, 
suid to be concealed in these parts. Informations on oath state that he passed, 
at least, one might ander your roof. As he has not acerpted the amnesty 
granted to the other officers in the late famous attempt against the peace of 
this country, the law will deal with him as striet jostice may demand, at the 
same time, it is right you should know that barbouring or sheltering him, un- 
der these circumstances, involves the person or persons so doing in his guilt 
Mr. Malon:'s well-known and tried loyalty,” contiaved Barton, with a hall gon 
of most mal cious meaning, * would certainly exeulpate him from any suspe 
cion of this nature; but sworn informations are stubborn things, and it ts pow 
sible that, in ignorance of the danger such a proceeding would involve——” 

“| thought the throbbles was over sir,” interrapted Malone, wiping his fore- 
head with the back of his band, “and that an honest indusirious man, that 
minded his own business, bad nothing to fear from any one.” 

“ And you thought right,” said Barton, “ slowly and deliberately, while he 
scanned the other's features with a searching look ; “ and that ts the very fact 
i'm come to ascertain ; and now, with your leave, we'll firet searca the house 
and offices; and then I'll put a little interrogatory to such persons as 1 think 

fit, touching this allair.”’ ; 
| “You anivene to go over the cabin whenover you like,” said Malone, 
| rising, and evidently Isbouring to repress his passionate indignation at Bar- 
ion's coolness. 

Barton stood up at the same moment, and giving # wink at the sergeant to 
follow, walked towards the small door I’ve already wentioned. Malone's wile 
at this started forward, and, catching Barton's arm, whispered a few words iu 
his ear 
| She must be a very old woman by this time,” said Barton, fixing his sharp 
eyes on the speaker. - 

* Upwards of ninety, sir, and bed-ridden for twelve years,” said the woman, 
wiping atear away with her apron. ; 

4 And how pot it she's Ds afraid of the soldiers, if she’s doting ! 

“ Arrah, they used to frighten ber #0 much, coming in at night, and firing 
shots at the doore, and drinking, and singing songs, that she never got over it, 
and that's the rayson. I'll beg of your honour not to bring in the sergeant, 
and to disturb her only as lithe 46 YOU Can, for it sete her raving about battles 
and murders, and it’s maybe ten days before we'll get her mind at ease again 

Well, well, I'll not trouble her,” said he quickly. “ Sergeant, step back 
for 4 moment.” 

With this he entered the room, followed by the woman, whose uncertar 
step and quiet gesture seemed to suggest caution . 

She's asleep, sir,” s0id she, approaching the bed. “ It's many # day since 
she had as fine a sleep %* that. is good luck you brought us this morning, 
Mister Barton ” ; ; 

Draw aside the curtain a little,” said Barton in a low voice, as if fesing 

awake the sleeper 
eae rousing hae up, you'll be, Mister Barton. She feels the light at 
wait 

rt breathes very long for so old a woman,” said he somewhat louder, 
‘end bee ® good broad shoulder too. I'd like if it was only for curiosity 
roet to see her iace a little closer.——I! thought so. — Come, captam, its ao 

















A scream from the woman drowned the remainder of the speech, while . 
the same meatant one of the young men shat to the outside door, and barre 


lit. The sergesnt was immediately pinioned wih bis bands bebiud his back, 












and Malone drew his horse-pistol from bis bosom, and holding up his hand, 
called out— ‘ ‘ 

« Not a word—not a word. If ye spake, it will be the last time ever you'll 
do 90,” said he to the sergeant. 

At the same moment noise of a scuffle was heard in the inner room, and 
the door burst suddenly open, and Barton issued forth, dragging in his strong 
hands the figure of a young, slightly formed man. His coat was off, but his 
trousers were braided wich gold, in milizary fashion; and his black moustache 


denoted the officer. The struggle of the youth to get free was utterly frot- | 


less—Barton's grasp was on his collar, and he held him as though he were a 
child 


Malone stooped down towards the fire, and opening the pan of bis pistol ex- 
amined the pri:ing ; then slapping it down again be stood erect. 

“ Barton,” said he, in a tone of firm determination | beard bim use for the 
first time—“ Barton, it's bad to provoke a man with the halter round his neck 
1 know what's before me well enough now. But, see, let him escape—give 
him two hours to get away—and here I'll surrender myself your prisoner, and 
follow you where you like.” 

“ Break in the door there, blast ye,” was the reply to this offer, as Barton 
shouted to the soldiers at the top of his voice. Two of the young men darted 
forward as he spoke and threw themeelves against it. “ Fire through it,’ 
cried Barton, stamping with passion 

* You will have it, will you then,” said Malone, as he ground bis teeth in 

; then raising his pistol he sprang forward, and — it within a yard 
of on’'s face, shouted out, “there.” The powder flashed in the lock, and 
wick as its own report, Barton hurled the Frenchman round to protect him 
rom the ball, but only in time to receive the shot in his right arm as he held 
it uplifted. The arm fell powerless to his side, while Malone springing on 
him like a tiger, grasped him in his powerful grip, and they both roiled upon 
the ground in terrible conflict. The Frenchman stood for an instant like one 
transfixed, then bursting from the spot dashed through the kitchen to the small 
room I had slept in. One of the young men followed him. The crash of 
glass, and the sounds of breaking wood-work were heard amung the other 
noises, and at the same moment the door gave way in front, and the soldiers 
with fixed bayonets entered at a charge. 

“ Fire on them! fire on them!” shouted Barton, as he lay stroggling on the 

and; and a random volley rang through the cabin, filling it with smoke. A 
yell of anguish burst forth at the moment, and one of the women lay stretched 
upon the | oor her bosom bathed in blood. The scene was now a terrible 
one ; for although overpowered by numbers, the young men rushed on the sol- 
diers, and regardless of wounds, endeavoured to wrest their arms from therm 
The bayonets glanced through the blue smoke, and shouts of rage and defiance 
rose up amid frightfal screams of suffering and wo. A bayonet-stab in the side, 
received | know not how, sent me helf fainting into the little room, through 
which the Frenchman had escaped. The open wind »w being before me, I did 
not deliberate a second, but mounting the table, crept through it, and fell hea- 
vily on the turf outside. In a moment after! rallied, and staggering onwards, 
reached a potatoe-field, where, overcome by pain and weakness, | sank into 
one of the furrows, scarcely conscious of what had occurred. 

Weak and exhausted as { was, I could still hear the sounds of the conflict 
that raged within the cabin. Gradually, however, they grew fainter and 
fanter, and at last subsided altogether. Yet I feared to stir; and although 
night was now falling, and the silence continued unbroken, I lay still, hoping 
to hear some well-known voice, or even the footstep of some one belonging to 
the house ; but all was calm, and nothing stirred. The very air, too, was 
hushed : not a leaf moved in the thin frosty atmosphere. The dread of find 
ing the soldiers in possession of the cabin made me fearful of quitting my 
hiding-place, and I did not move. Some hours had passed over, ere I gained 
courage enough to raise my head, and Jook about me. 

My first glance was directed towards the distant high-road, where I expect- 
ed to have seen some of the party who attacked the cabin, but far as my eye 
could reach, no living thing was to be seen ;—my next was towards the cabin, 
which, to my horror end amazement, I soon perceived was enveloped in a thick, 
dark smoke, that rolled lazily from the windows and doorway, and even is- 
sued from the thatched roof, As I looked, | could hear the crackling of tim- 
ber and the sound of wood burning. ‘These continued to increase; and then 
a red forked fame shot through one of the casements, and, turning upwards, 
caught the thetch, where, passing¢apidly across the entire rool, it burst into a 
broad sheet of fire, which died out again as rapidly, and left the gloomy smoke 
triumphant. 

Meanwhile a roaring round, like that of afurnace, was heard from within ; 
and at last, with an explosion like a mortar, the roof burst open, and the bright 
blaze sprung forth; the rafters were soon enveloped in fire, and the heated 
etraw rose into the air, and floated in thin streaks of flame through the black 
sky. The door-cases and the window-frames were all burning, and marked 
their outlines against the dark walls ; and as the thatch was consumed, the 
red rafters were seen like the ribs of a skeleton, but they fell in one by one, 
sending up in their descent millions of red sparks into the dark air. The back 
wall of the cabin had given way tothe heat,and through its wide fissure [ could 
see the interior, now one mass of undistinguishable ruin ; nothing remained, 
gave the charred and blackened walls. 

{ eat gazing at this sad sight like one entranced : sometimes it seemed to me 
as a terrible dream ; and then the truth would break upon me with fearful 
force, and my heart felt as though it would burst far beyond my bosom. The 
last flickering flame died away; the hissing sounds of the fire were stilied, 
and the dark walls stood out against the bleak back-ground in all their horri- 
ble deformity, as | rose and entered the cabin. I stood with the little room 
where | had slept the night before, and looked out into the kitchen, around 
whose happy hearth the merry voices were se lately heard J brought them up 
before me, inimagination, as they sat there. One by one | marked their places 
in my mind, and thought of the kindness of their welcome to me, and the words 
of comfort and encouragement they spoke. The hearth was now cold and 
black; the pale stars looked down between the walls, and a chill moonlight 
flickered through the gloomy rum. My heart had no room for sorrow, but an- 
other feeling found a place within it—a savage thirst for vengeance—ven- 

eance upon those who had desecrated a peaceful home,and brought blood and 
Feath among its inmates! Here was the very realization beforo my eyes of 
what M'Keone had been telling me; here the horrible picture he had drawn 
of tyranny and outrage. In these humble cottagers | saw but simple-minded 
peasants, who had opened their doors to some poor unfriended outcast—-or e 
who, like myself, had neither house nor home: I saw them offering their hospi- 
tality to him who sought it, freely and openly ; and at last, adventuring all they 
possessed in the world, rather than betray bim—and their reward was this. Oh, 
how my heart revolted at such oppression ; how my spirit fired at such indig- 
nity ; [ thought a life passed in opposition to such tyranny were too short a 
vengeance. and I knelt me down beside that blackened hearth, and swore my- 


self its enemy to the death. 


CHAPTER VIL—MY EDUCATION 

AsI thought over the various incidents the last few days of my life had pre- 
sented, I began to wonder with myself whether the world always went on thus; 
and if the saine scenes of misery and wo | had witnessed were in the ordinary 
course of nature. ‘The work of years seemed to me to have been accomplish- 
ed in afew brief hours 
were met together ; and now, death and misfortune had laid waste the spot ; 
and, save the cold walls, nothing marked it as a homan habitation. What had 
become of them! Where had they gone to' Had they fled from the blood- 
stained hands of the cruel soldiery, or were they led away to prison ! 
were the questions constantly recurring to my mind : and the French officer, too 
—whatothin! I felt the deepest interest in his fate. Poor fellow ! he looked 
#o pale and sickly ; and yet there was something both bold an manly in his flash- 
mg eye and compressed lip. He was doubtiess one of those Darby alluded to. 
What a lot was Rie ; and ™* little did my own sorrows seem, as I compared 
them with his houseless, friendless condition! As my thoughts thos wandered 
on, a dark shadow fell across the gleam of moonlight that lit up the ruined 


cabin. I turved suddenly, and saw the figure of a man leaning against the | 


door-post. Fur a second or two fear was uppermost in my mind, but rallying 
soon, I called out—** Who's there 1” 

“Tis me, Darby M’Keown,” said a we!l-known voice, but in a tone of deep- 
est sorrow : ** I came over to have a look at the ould walls once more.” 

“ You heard it all, then, Darby t” 


“« Yes : they wor bringing the prisoners into Athlone as I left the town ; and 


I thought to myself you'd maybe be hiding somewhere hereabouts. Is the 
captain away—is he safe !" 

“ The French officer—yes—he escaped early in the business 
must be far off by this time. Heaven knows which way though.” 

“Maybe I could guess,” said Darby, quietly. * Well, well, it's hard to 
know what's best. Sometimes it would seem the will of God that we aren't to 
succeed ; and, if we hadn't right on our side, it would not be easy to bear up 
against such misfortunes as these.” 

There was a silence on both sides after these words, during which I ponder- 
ed them well in my mind 

* Come, Master Tom,” said Darby, suddenly ; “'tis time we were moving 
You're not safe here no more than others. Basset js looking for you every- 
where, and you'll have to leave the neighbourhood for a while, at least Your 
friend, the captain, too, is gone ; his regiment marched yesterday ; so now 
make up your mind what to do.” ; : 

** That's easily done, Darby,” said [, attempting to seem at ease ; “ which- 
ever is your road shall be mine, if you let me.” 


‘ Let you—yea, with a hearty welcome, too, my darling ; but the first thing 





Here, where | stood, but yesterday, a happy family | 
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T know he | 









is to get you some clothes that won't discover on you. Here's a bat I squeez- 
ed into my own that ‘ill just fit you, and I've a coat here that’s about your size 
—that’s enough for the 
how you'r to behave, 
fortnight.” 
My change of costume was soon effected, and my wound, which turned out 
| to be a trifling one, looked after ; I took a farewell look at the old walls, and 
| stepped after my companion down the boreen. 
“If we make haste,” said Darby, “we'll be beyond Shannon harbour be- 
fore day ; and then, when we're on the canal, we'll easy get a lift in some of 
the boats going to Dublin.” 
| “ Are you for Dublin!” inquired I eagerly. 
| “Yes: I'm to be there on the twenty-fourth of this month, please God. 
There's a meeting of the friends of Ireland to be then, and some resolutions 
will be taken about what's to be done. There's bad work going on in the par- 
liament.”’ 

| “Indeed, Darby! what is it!” 

* Ob! you couldn't understand it well: but it's just as if we warn’t to have 
any thing to say to govern ourselves, only be made slaves of, and sent abroad 
to fight for the English, that always hate us and abuse us.” 

* And are we going to bear with this!” cried I, passionately. 

“No,” said Darby, laying his hand on my shoulder ; “ no, not at least if we 
had twenty thousand like you, my brave boy. But you'll hear every thing 
yourself soon ; and now, let me attend to your education a bit, for we're not 
out of the enemy's country.” 

Darby now commenced his code of instroction to me, by which I learned that 
I was to perform a species of second to him in all minstrelsy—not exactly on 
the truest principles of harmony, but merely alternating with him in the vers- 
es of his songs. ‘These, which were entirely of his own composition, were 
all to be learned, and orally, 100, for Mister M‘Keon was too jealous of his co- 
pyright ever to commit them to writing, and especially charged me never to 
repeat any lyric in the same ataibenthoal 

“It's not only the robbery I care for,” quoth Darby, ‘‘ but the varmint de- 
stroys my poethry completely ; sometimes changing the words, injuring the 
sentiments, and even altering the tune. Now, it’s only last Tuesday I heerd 
* Behave politely,’ to the tune of * Look how he sarved me’ ” 

Besides the musical portion of my education, there was another scarcely less 
difficult to be attended to: this was, the skilful adaptation of our melodies not 
to the prevailing tastes of the company, but to their political and party bear- 
ings—-Darby supplying me with various hints how I was to discover at a mo- 
ment the peculiar bias of eny stranger's politics. 

“ The boys,”’ said Darby—thereby meaning his own party,—‘ does be al- 
ways sly and careful, and begin by asking, maybe, for * Do you incline!’ or 
* Crows in the barley,’ or the lixe. Then they'll say, ‘ Have you any thing new, 
Mister M’ Keown, from up the counthry 1’ * Something sweet, is it!’ says I. 
‘Ay, or sour, av ye have it,’ they'll say. ‘ Maybe ye'd like Vinegar-hill, then 7 
says I. Arrah, you'd see their faces redden up with delight, and how they'll 
beat time to every stroke of the tune—it’s a pleasure to play for them. But 
the yeos (meaning the yeomen) will call out mightily, ‘Piper! holloa there, 
piper, I say, rise the Boyne Water, or Croppies lie down.’ ” 

“ And, of course, you refuse, Darby !’ 

** Refuse—refuse, is it—and get a bayonet in me! Devil a bit, my dear 
I'll play it up with all the spirit I can ; and ned my head tothe tune, and beat 
the time with my heel and toe ; and, maybe, if | see need of it, I fasten this to 
the end of the chaunter, and that does the business entirely.” 

Here Darby took from the lining of his hata bunch of orange riband, 
whose faded glories showed it had done long and active service in the cause 
of loyalty. 

I confess, Darby’s influence over me did not gain any accession of power by 
this honest avowal of his political expediency ; and the bold assertion of a na- 
tion's wrongs, by which, at first, he won over my enthusiasm, seemed sadly 
at variance with this truckling policy. He was quick sighted enough to per- 
ceive what was passing in my mind, and at once remarked— 

“Tis a hard part we're obliged to play, Master Tom, but one comfort we 
have—it's only a short time we'll need it. You know the song." 

Here he broke into the popular tune of the day :-— 


nt ; and as we go along I'll teach you your part, 
he'll be no fool that "ll find you out after ten days or a 


** And the French will come again, 
Says the Shan van vaogh, 
And they'll bring ten thousand men, 
Says the Shan van vaugh, 
And, with powder and with ball, 
For our rigi ts we'll loudly call ; 
Don’t you think they’!| hear us then! 
Says the Shan van vaugh. 


* Ye must larn that air, Master Tom ; and see, now, the yeos is as fond 
of it as the boys, only remember to put their own words to it; and devil a 
harm in that same, when one’s not in earnest. See, now, I believe it’s a na- 
tural pleasure for an Irishman to be humbugging somebody ; and, faix, 
when there’s nobody by, he'd rather be taking a rise out of himself than 
doing nothing. It's the way that's in us, God help us! Sure it’s that same 
makes us sich favourites with the ladies, and gives us a kind of native ganius 
for coortin’— 

‘ Tis the look of his eye 
And a way he can sigh 
Makes Paddy a darlin’ wherever he goes ; 
With a sugary brogue, 
Ye'd bear the rogue 
Cheat the girls before their nose 


“ And why not '— Don’t they like to be cheated, when they're sure to win afte: 
all !—to win a warm heart and a stout arm to fight for them.” 

This species of logic | give, as a specimen of Mister M‘Keown’s power of— 
if not explaining away a ditficulty—at least, getting out of all reach of it—an 
attribute almost as Irish as the cause it was employed to defend. 

As we journeyed along, Darby maintained a strict reserve as to the event 
which bad required his presence in Athlone, nor did he allude to the major but 
passingly, observing that— 

“He didn’t know how it happened that a Dublin magistrate should have 
come up to these parts, though, to be sure, he’s a great friend of the Right 
Honourable.” 

“ And who is he !"’ asked I. 

“The Right Honourable! Don't you know then! Why, I didn’t think 
there was a child in the county couldn'ttell that. Sure, it’s Dennis Browne 
himeelf.”’ 

‘The name seemed at once to suggest a whole flood of recollections, and 
Darby expatiated for hours long on the terrible power of aman, in whose 
hands life and death were distributed, without any aid from judge or jury— 
; thus opening to me another chapter of the lawless tyranny to which he was 
directing my attention, and by which he already saw my mind was greatly 
influenced. 

About an hour after daybreak we arrived at 4 small cabin, which served as a 
lock-house on the canal side. Jt needed not the cold, murky sky, nor the cease- 
| less pattering of the rain, to make this place look more comfortless and miser- 
| able than any thing I had ever beheld. Around, for miles in extent, the coun- 
| try was one unbroken flat, without any trace of wood, or even a single thorn 
| 
| 
| 








hedge, to relieve the eye. Low, marshy meadows, where the rank flaggers and 
reedy grass grew tall and luxuriant, with here and there some stray patches of 
tillage, were girt round by vast plains of bog, cut up into every variety of trench 
| and pit. The cabin itself, though slated and built of stone, was in bad repair, 
| the roof broken in many places, and the window mended with pieces of board, 
| and even straw. As we came close, Darby remarked that there was no smoke 
| from the chimney, and that the door was fastened on the outside. 

* That looks bad,” said he, as he stopped short about a dozen paces from the 
| hovel, and looked steadily at it; ‘ they've taken him too.” 

“Who is it, Darby!" said I. ‘* What did he do!” 
| M*Keown paid no attention to my question, but unfastening the hasp which 
attached the door, without any padlock, entered. The fire was yet alive on the 
hearth, and a smal! stool, drawn close to it, showed where some one had been 
| sitting: there was nothing unusual in the appearance of the cabin; the same 
humble furoture and cooking utensils lying about, as were seen in any other. 
Darby, however, scrutinized every thing most carefully ; looking everywhere 
and into every thing, till, at last, reaching his hand above the door, he pulled 
out, from the straw of the thatch, a small piece of dirty and crumpled paper, 
which he opened with the greatest care and attention ; and then flattening it 
out with his hand, began to read it over to himself, his eye flashing, and his 
cheek growing redder, as he pored over it. At last he broke silence with— 

“Tis myself never doubted ye, Tim, my boy. Look at that, Master Tom 
—but sure you wouldn't understand it, after all. The yeos took him up last 
night. “Tis something about cutting the canal, and attacking the boat, that’s 
again him ; and he left that there—that bit of paper, to give the boys courage 
that he wouldn't betray them. That's the way the cause will prosper—if we’! 
only stick by each other. For many atime, when they take a man up, they 
spread it about that he’s turned informer against the rest, and then the others 
gets careless, and don't mind whether they're taken or not.” 
| Darby replaced the piece of paper carefully, and then, listening for a mo 
| ment, exclaimed— 
| “I hear the boat coming ; let's wait for it outside.” 
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served amid every temptation and 
misery as theirs, neither threats nor bribery seemed to influence them, was a 
strong testimony im favour of their truth, and to such a reasoner as | was, a no 
less c it argument for the goodness of the cause that elicited such virtues. 

As boat came , | remarked toat the deck was without a passen- 
ger; heaps of trunks luggage littered it the entire way ; but the severity 
of the weather had driven every ove under cover, except the steersman and the 
captain, who, both of them wrapped up in thick coats of frieze, seemed like 
huge bears standing on their hind quarters. 

** How are you, Barby 1” shouted the skipper; “call out that lazy rascal to 
open the lock.” 

“don't think he's at home, sir,” said Darby, as innocently as though he 
knew nothing of the reason for his absence. 

* Not at home !—the scoundrel, where can he be, then! Come, youngster,”’ 
cried he, addressing me, ‘ take the key there, and open the lock.” 

Until this moment, | forgot the character which my dress and appearance as- 
signed to me; but a look trom the piper recalled me at once to recollection ; 
and, taking up the iron key, | proceeded. under Darby’s instructions, to do what 
I was desired, while Darby and the captain amused themselves by wondering 
what hed become of Tim, and speculated on the immediate consequences his 
absence would bring down on him. 

* Are you going with us, Darby !” said the captain. 

* Paix, I don’t know, sir,” said he, as if hesitating ; “ av there was any gen- 
tleman that liked the pipes fe 

* Yes, yes, come along, man,” rejoined the skipper : “is the boy with you 
—very well—come in, youngster.” 

We were soon under way again ; and Darby, having arranged his instrument 
to his satisfaction, commenced a very spirited voluntary to announce his arrival, 
In an instant the cabin-door opened, and a red-faced, coarse-looking fellow, in 
uniform, called out— 

** Holloa, there—is that a piper !” 

“Yes, sir,” said Darby, without turning his face round, while, at the same 
time, he put a question, in Irish, to the skipper, who answered it with a single 
word. 

** | say, piper, come down here,” cried the yeoman, for such he was ; “ come 
down here, aud let's have a tune.” 

“I'm coming, sir,” cried Darby, standing up; and holding out his hand to 
me, he called out, ** Tom, alanuah, lead me down stairs.” 

I looked up in his face, and to my amazement, perceived that he had turned 
up the white of his eyes, to represent blindness, and was groping with his hand, 
like one deprived of sight 

As any hesitation on my part might have betrayed him at once, I took his 
hand, and led him along, step by step, tothe cabin duor. | had barely time to 
perceive that all the passengers were habited in uniform, when one of them 
called out— 

‘“* We don’t want the young fellow; let him go back. Piper, sit down here.” 
The motion for my exclusion was passed without a negative, aud I closed the 
door, and sat down by myself among the trunks on deck. 

For the remainder of the day I saw nothing of Darby: the shouts of laugh- 
ter and clapping of hands, below stairs, occasionally informing me how success- 
ful were his efforts to amuse his company ; while I had abundant time to think 
over iny own plans, and make some resolutions for the future. 





CHAPTER VII.—KEVIN STREET. 

How this long, melancholy day wore on, I cannot say; to me it was as 
gloomy in revery as in its own dismal aspect: the very sounds of mirth that 
issued from the cabin beneath, grated harshly on my ear: and the merry strains 
of Darby's pipes and the clear notes of his rich voice seemed like treachery 
from one, who so lately had spoken in terms of heart-breathing emotion of his 
countrymen and their wrongs. While, therefore, my estimation for my com- 
panion suffered, my sorrow for the cause hat demanded such sacrifices deep- 
ened at every moment, and I panted with eagerness for the moment when I 
might take my place among the buld detenders of my country, and openly dare 
our oppressors to the battle. All that M*Keown had told me of English ty- 
ranby and oppression was connected in my mind with the dreadful scene I had 
so lately been a witness to, and for the cause of which I looked no further than 
an act of simple hospitality. From this I wandered on to the thought of those 
brave allies who had deserted their career of contiuental glory to share our al- 
most hopeless fortunes here ; and how | burned to know them, and learn from 
them some h ng of a soldier's ardour 

Night had fallen, when the fitful flashing of lamps between the tall elms that 
lined the banks anuounced our opproach to the capital. There is something 
dreadfully depressiug in the aspect of a large city to the poor unfriended 
youth, who, without house or home, is starting upon his life’s journey ; the 
stir—the movement—the onward tide of population, intent on pleasure or bu- 
siness, are things in which he has no part. The appearance of wealth hamili- 
ates, while the sight of poverty affrights him; and while every one is animated 
by some purpose, he alone seems like a waif*thrown on the shores of life, un- 
claimed—unlooked for. Thus did I feel among this busy crowd who now 
pressed to the deck, gathering together their luggage, aud preparing for de- 
parture. Some home awaited each of these; some hearth, some happy faces 
to greet their coming; but I had none of these. This wasa sorrowful thought ; 
and, as I brooded over it, my head sank upon my knees, and I saw nothing of 
what was going on about me. 

“ Tom,” whispered a low voice in my ear-—‘* Master Tom, don’t delay, my 
dear: let us slip out here. The soldiers want me to go with them to their 
billets; and [ have promised—but I mean not to do it.” 

I looked up. It was Darby, buttoned up in his coat, his pipes unfastened 
for the convenience of carriage. 

‘Slip out after me at the lock here. It's so dark, we'll never be seen.” 
Keeping my eyes on him, I elbowed my way through the crowded deck, and 
sprang out just as the boat began her forward movement. 

“* Here we are all safe,” said Darby, patting me on the shoulder; “ and now 
that I have time to ask you, did you get your dinner, my child?” 

“Oh, yes; the Captain brought me something to eat.” 

“Come, that’s right anyhow! Glory be to God! I ate heartily of some 
bacon and greens, though the blackguards—bad luck vo them for the same— 
made me eat an orange lily whole, afraid the greens, as they said, might injure 
me. 

“T wonder, Darby,” said I, ‘ that you haven’t more firmness than to change 
this way at every moment.” 

‘*Firmness, isit? Faith it’s firm enough !'d be, and stiff too, if I didn’*— 
sure it’s the only way now at all. Wait, my honey, till the time comes round 
for ourselves, and faith you'll never aceuse me of coorting their favour; but 
now—at this moment, you perceive—we must do it to learn their plans. What 
do you think I got to-night! I learned all the signs the yeos have when they're 
drinking together, and what they say at each sign. There's a way they have 
of gripping the two little fingers together—that I'll not forget soon.” 

For some time we walked on at a rapid pace, without exchanging more than 
an occasional word. At last we entered a narrow, ill-lighted street, which led 
from the canal harbour to one of the larger and wider thoroughfares. 

“T almost forget the way here,”’ said Darby, stopping and looking about him. 
At last, unable to solve the difficulty, he leaned over the half-door of a shop, and 
called out to a man within—* (an you tell me where is Kevin street *” 

‘No. 391" says the man, after looking at him steadily for a moment. 

Darby stroked down one side of his face with his hand slowly, a gesture im- 
mediately imitated by the other man. 

*“ What do vou know!” said Darby. 

“T know ‘U,’” replied the man. 

‘* And what more!” 

“T know ‘N.’” 

“ That ‘il do,” said Darby, shaking hands with him cordially. 
me the way : for! have no time to spare.” 

‘‘ Begorra, you're in as great haste as if you were Darby the Blast himself 
Ye'll come in and take a glass '” 

Darby only laughed; and again excusing himself, he asked the way, 
which having learned, he wished his newly-made friend good night, and we 
proceeded. 

“They know you well hereabouts, by name at least,’ 
walked on a little 

“ That they do,” said Darby, proudly. ‘‘ From Wexford to Belfast, there's 
few dosen't know me; and they'll know more of me, av I'm right, before I 
die.” 

This he spoke with more of determination than I ever heard him use pre- 
viously 

‘‘ Here's the street now: there's the lamp—that one with the two burners 
there. Faix, we've made good track since morning, anyhow.” 

As he spoke, we entered a narrow passage, through which the street-lamp 
threw a dubious half light. This conducted us to a small paved court, cross- 
ing whieh we arrived at the door of a large house, which appeared in total dark- 
ness. Darby knocked in a peculiar manner, and the door was speedily opened 
by a man, who whispered something, to which M‘Keown made answer in the 
same low tone 

“I'm glad to see you again,” said the man louder, as he made way for him 
to pass ; 

Pushed forward to follow, when suddenly a strong arm was stretched across 
my breast, and a gruff voice asked— 

“ Who are you '” 


’ 


* Now, tell 


said I, when we had 





| Whilst he employed himself in getting his pipes into readiness, I could not 
i help ruminating on the strength of loyalty to each other the poor people ob- 


Darby stepped back and said something in his ear : the other replied sturdily 
in the negative ; and although Darby, as it appeared, used every power of per- 
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the man was last, when the 
both nearl- giving way, Darby turned to me, and said— ‘. 
* Wait for me a moment, Tom, where you ae, and I'll come for you.” _ 
So saying, he disappeared, and the door closed at the same time, leaving 
me in ness on the outside My nce was not severely taxed—ere 








temper of , 


five minutes the door opened, and Darby, followed by another person, ap- | 


“ Mr. Burke,” said this latter, witha tone of voice that at once bespoke a 
gentieman, “1 am proud to know you.” He grasped my hand warmly as he 
spoke, and shook it affectionately. “ I esteem it an ho to be your sponsor 





here. Can you find your way after me! This place is never lighted—but | 


trust you il know it better ere long.” ; 

Muttering some words of acknowledgment, I followed my unseen acquain- 
tance alowg the dark corridor. . 

“ There's a step here” cried he, “‘and now mind the stairs.” 

A long and winding flight conducted us toa landing where a candle was 
burning ina tin sconce. Here my conductor turned round— 

“ Your Caristiaa name is Thomas, | believe,” said he ; at the same moment, 
as the light fellou me, he started suddenly back with an air of mingled as'o- 
pishment and chagrin. ‘* Why, M’Keown, you told me .” The rest of 
the sentence was lost in a whisper. 

** It’s adisguise | made bim wear,” said Darby ; “‘ he'd no chance of escap- 
ing the country without i.” oot’) 

* I'm not spe king ofthat,” retorted the other angrily. “ It is his age ! 
mean—he's only a boy. How old are you, sir!’ continued he, addressing me, 
but with far less courtesy than before. 

** Old enough to live for my coun ry, or die for it either, if need be,” said I, 
baughuily. 

*: Bravo, my darling,” cried the piper, slapping me on the shoulder with en 
thusiasm. 

** That's not exactly my question,” said the stranger, smiling good -natured- 
ly ; ** T want to know your age.” 

+ [ was fourteen in August,” said I. i 

“| had rather you could say twenty,” responded he thoughtfully. ** This is 
asad mistake of yours, Darby. What dependence can be placed on a child 
like this !—he’s only a child after all.”” 

* He’s a child 1’ll go bail for with my head,” said Darby. 

** Your head has fully as much on it as itis fit to carry,” said the other in a 
tone of rebuke. ‘ Have you told him any thing of the object and intentions 








of this society! But of course you have revealed every thing. Well, I'll not 
be a party to this business Young gentleman,” continued he, in a voice of 
earnest and impressive accent, “ all] know of you is the few particulars this | 
man has stated respecting your unfriended position, and the cruelty to which | 
you fear to expose yourself in trusting to the guardianship of Mr. Basse’. If 


these reasons have induced you, from recklessness and indifference, to risk | 
yoar life, by association with men who are actuated by high and noble princi- | 


pies, then [ say, you shall not enter here. If, however, aware of the object 
and intentiors of our union, you are desirous to aid us, young though you be, I 
shall not refuse you.” 

That's it,” inverrapted Darby—* if you feel in your heart a friend to your 
country ——”’ 

* Silence,” said the other harshly ; ‘let him decide for himself.’’ 

“| neither know your intentions, nor even guess at them,” said I, frankly. 
*« My destitut on and the poor prospect before me, make me, as you suppose, 
indifferent to what I embark in, provided that it be not dishonourable. It is not 
danger will deter me, that’s all | can promise you.”’ 

“| see,” said the stranger, “this is but another of your pranks, M’Keown. 
The young geatleman was to be kidnapped amongst ns. One thing,” said 
he, turning to me, “ I*feel assured of, that any thing you have witnessed 
here is safe within your keeping, and now we will not press the matter fur- 
ther; in a few days you can bear, and make up your mind on all these things, 
and as you are not otherwise provided, let us make you our guest in the mean 
while.” 

Without giving me time to reply, he led me down stairs again, and, unlock- 
ing a door on the second floor, passed through several rooms until he reached 
one comfortably fitted up like a study. 

“* You must be satisfied w tha sofa here for to-night, but to-morrow I will 
make you more comfortable.” 

i threw my eyes over the well-filled book-shelf with delight, and was prepar- 
ing to thank him for his kindness to me, when he added— 

** | must leave you now, but we'll meet to morrow ; so, good night. Come 
along, V' Keown, we shall want you presently ” 

| would gladly have detained Darby to interrogate him about my new abode 
and its inhabitants, but he was obliged to obey, and I heard the door locked, as 
they clused it, on the outside ; and shortly aiter, the sounds of their feet died 
away, and I was leit in silence. 

Determined to con over, and, if possible, explain to myself the mystery 
of my position, [drew my sofa towards the fire and sat down, but fatigue, 
stronger than all my curiosity, had the mastery, and I was soon sound 
asleep. 

CHAPTER VIII —NO 39, AND ITS FREQUENTERS. 

When my eyes opened the following morning, it was quite pardonable 
in me if I believed I was still dreaming. ‘Tne room, which | had scarcely 
time to look at the previous evening, now appeared handsomely, almost richly 
furnished. Books in handsome bindings covered the shelves, prints in gilded 
frames occupied the walls, and a large wirror filled the space above the chim 
mey. Various littie articles of taste, in bronze and marble, were scattered 
about ; and a silver tea eq ipage, of antique pattern, graced a small table near 
the fire. A pair of splendidly-mounted pistols hung atone side of the chim- 
ney-glass, and a gorgeously-gilt sabre occupied the other. 

Whles took a patient survey of all these, and was deliberately examining 
mysell as to how and when | had tirst made their acquaintance, 4 voice irom an 
adjoining room, the doorof which lay open, exclaimed— 

** Sacrist: ! que! mauvais temps ! and then bruke out into a little French 
air, to which, alter a minute, the singer appeared to move, in a kind of dancing 
measure. ‘ Oui cest-ca !" exclaimed bein rapture, as he whirled round in a 
piroveite, overturning a dressing-table and its contents with a tremendous 
crash upon the floor. 

I started vp, and without thinking of what I was doing, rushed in. 

“Ha! ben-jour,”’ said he gayly, stretching out two fingers of a hand almost 
concealed beneath amass of rings ; and then suddenly changing to English, 
which he spoke perfectly saving with a foreign accent—“ How did you sleep ! 
I suppose the tintumarre awoke you.’ 

I hasteved to apvloyize for my itrusion, which he stopped at once by asking 
if I had passed a cow/fortable night, and bad a great appetite for breakfast. 

Assuring bim of both facts, | retreated into the sittmmg-room, where he fol- 
lowed me, \aughing heartily at his mishap, which he confessed he had not pa- 
tience to reinedy , ** and what's worse,” added he, “ I have noservant. But, 
some tea and cuifee—let us chat while we eat.” 

1 drew over my chatr at his invitation, and found myself, before halfan hour 
went by, acted on by that strange magnetism which certain individuals possess, 
to detail to my new friend the principal eventsof my simple story, down to 
the very mo-nent in which we sat opposite to each other. He listened tome 
With the greatest at ention, occasionally interposing a question, or asking an 
€xplanation of something which he did not perte etly comprehend ; and when I 
concladed, he paused for some minutes, and then, with a slight laugh, said— 

* You don’t koow bow you disappointed the people here. Your travelling 
companion had given to understand that you were some other Burke, whose 
aliiance they have been long desiring. In fact, they were certain of it ; but,” 
said he, starting up hastily, “it is far better asitis. I suspect, my young 
friend, the way m which you have been entrapped. Don’t fear: we are per 
fectly safe here. I knowalithe hackneyed declamations about wrongs and 
slavery that are in vogue, aud | know too, how timidly they shrink from every 
enterprise by which their cause might be honourably, boldly, asserted. I came 
over here two years since to take a command. A command ! but in what an 
army! An undisciplined rabble without arms, without officers, without even 
clothes—their only notion of warfarea midnight murder, ora reckless and 
indiscriminate siaughter. The result could not be doubtful—utter defeat and 
discomtiture. My countrymen, disgusted at the scenes they witnessed, and 
asuamed of such ‘ confrerie,’ accepted the amnesty, and returned to France 


Here he hesitated, and blushed slightly ; after which he resumed— 

| yielded to a credulity for which there was neither reason nor excuse I 
remaimed : promises were made me ; oaths were sworn ; statements were 
produced, to show how complere the organization of the insurgents really was, 
and to what purpose might be turaed I drew up a plan of campaign ; cor- 
responded withthe different leaders ; encouraged the wavering ; restrained 
the headstrong . confirmed the hesitating, and, in fact, for fourteen months 
held them together, not only against their opponents, but ther own more 
dangerous disunion ; and the end is—what think vou '—I only learned it yes- 
terday, on my return from an excursion in the west, which ne arly cost me my 
life | was concealed mm a cabin in woman's clothes 

4t Malome’s, in the Glen 1?” 
* Yes : how did you know that '” 





“1 wasthere. I saw you captored, and witnessed your escape.” 

* Diantre! How near it was '” 

He paused for a second, and I took the opportunity to recount to him the 
@readful issue of the scene, with the burning of the cabin. He grew sickly 
pale as | related the circumstance ; then flushing as quickly, he exclaimed— 





** We must look to this ; these 
Dalton—you know him 1” 

“No: I know not one here.” 

* It was he who met you last night : he is noble fellow. But stay, there's 
a knock at the door.” 

He approached the fire-place, and taking down the pistols which hung be- 
side it, walked slowly towards the door. 

“'Tis Darby sir—Darby the Blast, coming to speak a word to Mister 
Burke,” said a voice from without. 

The door was opened at once, and Darby entered. Making a deep rever- 
ence to the French officer, in whose presence he seemed by no means at his 
ease, Darby dropped his voice to its most hamble cadence, and said— 

‘Might I be so bould as to have a word with ye, Master Tom?” 

There was something inthe way this request was made, that seemed to 
imply a desne for secrecy—so, at least, the Frenchman understood it—and 
turning hastily round, he said— 

“ Yes to be sure ; ["ll go into my dressing-room ; there is nothing to pre- 
vent you speaking here.” 

No sooner was the door closed, than Darby drew a chair close to me, and, 
bending down his head, whispered— 

** Don't trust him—not from here to that window ; they're going to do it 
without him—Mahoney told me so himself : but my name is not drawn, and I'm 
to be offto Kildare this evening. Thero’s a meeting of the boys at the Car- 
ragh, and I want you to come with me.” 

the state of doubt and uncertainty which had harassed my mind for the last 
twenty-four hours was no longer tolerable ; so I boldly asked M‘Keown for an 
explavation as to the people in whose house [ was—theu objects ard plans— 
and how far I was myseli involved in their designs. 

In fewer words than I could convey it, Darby informed me that the house 
was the meeting-place of the United Irishmen, who still cherished the hope of 
reviving the scenes of ‘98; that—conscious the failure before was attributable 
to their having taken the field as an army, when they should have merely con- 
tented themselves with secret and indirect attacks—they had resolved (o adopt 
4 different tactique. It was, in fact, determined ‘hat every political opponent 
to their party should be marked—himself, his family, and his propercy ; and 
that no Opportunity was to be lost of injuring him or his; and, if need be, of 
taking away his life: that various measures were to be propounded to parlia- 
neat by their friends ; to the maintenance of which threats were to be freely 
used to the government members; and, wih respect to the great measure of 
the day—the Union—it was decided, on the night of the division, a certain 
number of people should occupy the gallery above the ministerial benches, 
armed with hand grenades, and other destructive missilos—that, on a signal 
given, these were to be thrown amongst them, scattering death and ruin on al! 
sides. 

“It will be seen, then,”’ said Darby, with a fiendish grin, “ how the enemics 
of Ireland pay for their hatred of her. Maybe they'll vote away their country 
after that!” 

Whether it was the tone, the look or the words that suddenly awoke me from 
my dreamy infatuation, I know not; but coming sosoon after the Frenchman's 
detail of the barbarism of the party, a thorough disgust seized me, and the 
atrocity of this wholesale murder lost nothing of its blackness from being linked 
with the cause of liberty. 

With ready quickness, Darby saw what my impression was, and hastily re- 
marked— 

** We'll be all away out of this, Mas'er Tom, you know, before that. We'll 
be up in Kildare, where we'll see the boys exercising and marching ; that's 
what ‘ill do your heart good to look at’ But, before we go, you'll have to take 
the oath; for I'm auswerable for you all this time with my own head : not that 
| care for that sage, but others might mistrust ye.”’ 

* Holioa!” cried the Frenchman, from within, “I hope you have finished 
your conferénce there ; for you seem to forget there's no fire in this room.” 

“ Yes, sir; and I beg a thousand pardons,” said Darby, servilely : “ and 
Master Tom only wants to bid you good-by before he govs ” 

“Goes! goes where! are you so soon tired of me! 
of most winning sweetuess. 

“He's obliged to be at the Curragh, at the meeting there,” said Darby, an 
swering for me 

‘What meeting? I never heard of it.” 

“It's a review, sir, of the throops, that’s to be by moonlight.” 

“A review !”’ said the Frenchman, with a scornful laugh: ‘and do you call 
his midnight assembly of marauding savages a review *” 

Darby's face grew dark with rage, and for a second, I thought he would 
have sprung on his assailant, but with a fawning, shrewd simile he lisped out— 

‘T's what they call it, captain ; sure the poor boys knows no better.” 

“‘ And are you going to this reriew?' said the Frenchman, with an ironical 
pronunciation of the word. 

“IT scarce know where to go, or what to do,” said I, in a tone of despairing 
sadness; ‘any certainty would be preferable to the doubts that harass me.” 

“Stay with me,” said the Frenchman, interrupting me, and laying his hand 
on my shoulder—‘‘ we shall be companions to each other: your friend here 
knows I can teach you many things that may be useful to you hereafter, and 
perhaps, with all humility | may say, your stay will be as profitable as at the 
camp yonder.” 

““T should not like to desert one who has been so kind to me as Darby, and 
if he wishes ¥ 

sefore I could finish iny sentence, the door was opened by a key from with- 
out, and Dalton, as he was called, stood amongst us 

**What! Darby,” said he, in a voice of something like emotion, “ not gone 
yet: you know I forbid you coming up here ; I suspected what you would be 
at, Come lose no more time, we'll take care of Mr. Burke for you.” 

Darby hang his head sorrowfully and left the room without speaking, follow- 
ed by Dalton, whose voice I heard in a tone of anger, as he descended the 
stairs 

There was a certain openness—an easy air of careless freedom in the young 
Frenchman, which made me feel at home in his company, almost the very mo 
ment of our acquaintance ; and when he asked some questions about myself 
and my family, I hesitaed not to tell him my entire history, with the causes 
which had first brought me into Darby's society, and led me to imbibe his doc 
trines and opinions. He paused when I finished, and, after reflecting fur some 
minutes, he looked me gravely in the face, and said— 

** Bat you are aware of the place you are now in?” 

“No,” said J; “further than the fact of my having enjoyed a cap.tal night's 
rest and eaten an excellent breakfast, I know nothing about it.”’ 

A hearty burst of laughter from my companion followed this very candid ac 
knowledgmeant on my part. 

“* Then, may I ask, what are your intentions for the furnre 1—have yon any 7’ 

“* At least one hundred,” said I, smiling; *“‘but every one of them has about 
as many Ovjections against it I should like much, for instance, to be a soldier 
—not in the English service though. IJ should like to belong to an army. where 
neither birth nor fortune can make or mar a man’s career. I should like, too, 
to be engaged in some great war of liberty, where with each victory we gained, 
the voices of a liberated people would fall in blessings spon us; and then I 
should Itke to raise myself to high command by some great achievement " 

** And then,” said the Frenchman, interrupting, ‘ to come back to Ireland, 
and cut off the head of this terrible Monsieur Basset. Nest ce pas, Tom?" 

I could not help joining in his laugh against myself, although in good truth! 
had felt better pleased if he had taken up my enthusiasm in a different mood 

‘*So much for mere dreaming,” said I, with half a sigh, as our laughter sub- 
sided 

** Not sce,” said he, quickly, “not so; all you said is far more attainable than 
you suspect I have been in such a service myself; I won my ‘ grade’ as 
officer, at the point of my sword, when scarcely your age; and before I was 
fifteen rece ved this.” 

He took down the sword that hung over the chimney as he said these 
words, and drawing it from the seabbard pointed to the inscription which, in 
letters of gold, adorned the blade—* Rivoli,” “ Arcola ;” then turning the 
reverse, I read—a Lieutenant Charles Gustave de Meudon, 3me Cuiras 
siers.”” 

“This, then, is your name?” said I, repeating it half aloud. 

** Yes,” replied he, as he drew himself up, and seemed struggling to repress 
a fecling of pride that sent the blood rushing to his cheek and brow 

“ How I should like to be you,” was the wish that burst from me that mo 
ment, and which | could not help uttering in words. 

“ Helas! non!’ said the Frenchman sorrowfully, end tarning away to con- 
ceal his agitation. “I bave broken with fortune many a day since.” 

The tone of bitter disappointment in which these words were spoken left no 
room for reply, and we were both « lent 

Charles—for so | must now call him to my reader, as he compelled me todo 
so with himnself—Charles was the first to speak 

** Not many months ago my thoughts were very like your own; but since then, 
how many disappointments—how many reverses!" 

He walked hurriedly up and down the room as he said this ; then stopming 
suddenly before me, laid his band on my shoulder, and, with a voice of impres- 
sive earnestness, said — 

“ Be advised by me; join rot these people ; 
Their enterprise '” repeat 
of action are they with wh 


’ said he, in an accent 





do not embark with them in 
ihe, seornfully, “ they have none. | 
f hon ere 


ieir enterprise 
The only mer onour, no soldier cou) 
N. berty ix 


mno man o 
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wisdom, who prate aboot reform and the people’ ly see 
such as me adventure in the cause they do vot dare themselves to ateo— 
they are all false alike. Give me,” cried he with energy, and stamping his foot 
upon the ground ; give mea demi brigade of ours, some squadrons of Milbeud’s 
cavalry, and * trou bouches a feu,’ to open the way before us—but why do I 
— of this vt pe —— burning, some savage murder, some cowardly 
attack on una elenceless people— . 

shell I stain this blade in such a pda ar — ae ee 


* But you will go back to France!" seid }, endeavouring to say something 
that might rally him frova his gloom 

* Never,” replied he, firmly; “never. J alone of all my countrymen main- 
tained that to leave the people here at such a crisis was unfait aad unmanly. 
I alone believed in the representations that were made of ex orgen'za- 
tion. Of high hopes, and ardent expecta ions, I accepted the command of their 
army—their ermy! what a mockery! When others accepted the amnesty, I 
refosed, and lived in concealment, my life hanging upon the chance of being 
captured ; for fourteen months | have wandered from county to county, en- 
deevouring to rally the spirit I had been taught to think only needed restraint 
to hold back its impetoous daring. I have spent mouey largely, for it was 
largely placed at my disposal; I have distributed places and promises; | have 
accepted every post where danger offered, and in return, | hoped that the hour 
was approaching when we should test the cou of our enemies by such an 
outbreak as would astonish Europe: and what think you has all ended in ?t— 
but my cheek buros at the very thought—an intended attack on the government 
members of parliament ; an act of base assassination | a cowardly murder: and 
for what, too? to prevent a political union with England! Have they forgot- 
ten that our cause was total rupture ' independence | open enmity wih Eng- 
land! Bat, c'est fini. I have given them my last resolve. Yesterday even- 
ing I told the delegates the only chance that, in my opinion, existed of their 
successfully asserting their own independence | geve them the letters of 
French efficers, high in command and station, concurring with my Own views ; 
and | have pledged myself to wait one morth longer, if they deem my ns 
worthy of acceptance, to consider all the details, and arrange the mode pro- 
ceeding Ifthey retuse, then] leave fre‘and forever in a week. In America, 
the cause f glory in is still triumphant; and there, no prestige of failure shall 
follow me to damp my own efforts, nor discourage the high hopes of such as 
trust me. But vou, my poor boy—and how have I forgotren you in all this sad 
history —I will not suffer you to be misled by false representations and flatter- 
ing offers. It may be the only consolation I shall carry with me from this land 
of anarehy and misfortune—bat even that is something—if I rescue one wn- 
tried and uncorrupted heart from the misery of such associates. You shall be 
1 soldier—be my compenion here while I stay; I'll arrange every thing for 
your comfort; we'll read and talk together; and T will endeavour to repay the 
debt | owe to France, by sending back there one betier than myself to gvard 
her eagles,” 

The tears ran fast down my checks as T heard these words, but not one sylla 
ble could | utter 

* You do not like my plan; wel] ——" 

Be'ore he could conclude, I seized his hand with rapture within both of mine, 
and preseed it tomy lips 

“It is a bargain, then,” said be, gayly; “and now let us lose no more 
time ; let us remove this breakfast-teble, and begin at once.” 

Another table was soon drawn over to the fire, upon which a mass of 
books, maps, and plates was heaped by my companion, who seemed to act 
in the whole affair with all the delight of a schoolboy in some exploit of amuse- 
nent 

‘You are aware, Tom, that this place is « prison to me, and therefore T am 
not altogether disinterested in this proposal. You, however, can go out when 
you please ; bot until you understand the precautions necessary to prevent you 
from being traced here, it 1s better not to venture into the city.” 

“T have no wish whatever to leave this,” said ', quickly, while I ranged my 
eye with delight over the pile of books before me, and thought of all the plea 
sure | was to drow from their perusal 

* You must tell me so three weeks hence, if you wish to flatter me,” replied 
Charles, as he drew over his chair, and pointed with his hand to another 


It needed not the pleasing aud attractive power of my teacher to make my 
study the most captivating of all amusements Military science, even in ite 
eravest forms, had an interest for me such as no other pursuit could equal ln 
its vast range of collateral subjects, it opened an inptheansinhe mine to estima 
lute industry end encourage rerearch. The great wars of the world were the 
great episodes in history, wherein monarchs and princes were nothing, if not 
generals. With what delight, then, did [Ih ‘ng overthe pages of Carnot and 
Jomini; with what an anxious heart would I read the narrative of a siege, where, 
against every disadvantage of numbers and munition of war, some few re- 
sisted all the attacks of the adverse forces, with no other protection eave that 
of consummate skill. With what enthusiasm did I hear of Charles XII, of 
Wallenstein. of the Prince Eugene ; and how oftentimes did I ask myself in 
secret, why had the world none such as these to boast of now! ti!l at last the 
name of Bovaparte burst from my companion’s lips,as with a torrent of long- 
restrained devotion, he broke forth into an eloquent and impassioned account 
of the great genera! of his age 

That name once heard, | could not bear to think or speak of any other; how 
I followed him from the siege of Toulon, as he knelt down bende the gun 
which he pommted with his own hand, to the glorious baitle-fields of Italy, and 
heard from one who listened to his shout of * sures ma” on the bridge of 
Lodi, the glorious heroism of that day. I tracked him across the pathless de- 
serts of the East, beneath the shadow of the Pyramids, whose fame seems, some- 
how, to have revived in the history of that great man; end then | letened to 
the stories—and how numerous were they--of his personal daring—the devo- 
tion and love men bere bin, the magic influence of his presence, the command 
of his look, the very short and broken sentences he addressed to his generals, 
were treasured up intmy mir’, and repeated over and over to myself. Charles 
possessed a miniature of te firet consul, which he assured me wae strikingly 
like him, and for hours long LT could sit and gaze upon that cold, unimpassion- 
edbrow, where greatness seemed to sit enthroned. How | longed to look 
uyon the broad and massve forehead ; the deep set, searching eye; the 
mouth, where sweetness and severity seemed tempered ; and that finely round- 
ed chin, that gave his head so much the character of antique beauty. Hie 
image filled every avenue of my brain: his eye seemed on mein my waking 
moments, and | thonght Lheard his voice in my dream Never did lover 
dwell more repturously on the memory of bis mistress, than did my boyish 
thoughts on Bosaperte What would I not have done to serve him! What 
would I wot heve dared, to wia one word, one look of bis, in praive’? All 
other nemes faded away before his; the halo around him paled every other 
star; the victories | had thought of before with admiration, I now only regard- 
ed as trifling successes compared with the overwhelming torrent of jus con- 
quests. Charles saw my enthusiasm, and ministered to it with eager delight. 
Every trait i his beloved leader that could stimulate admiration, or exene af- 
fection, he dwelt on with all the fondoess of a Frenchman for his idol, til at 
last the world see ned to my eyes but the theatre for his greatness, and men 
the mere instruments of that commanding intellect that ruled the destunes 
and disposed of the fortunes of nations. 

Tn thie way, days, and weeks, and even months rol ed on; for Charles's in- 
terest in my studies had induced him to abandon his former intention of de- 
pertore, and he now scarcely took any part in the procee Jings of the delegates, 
end devoted himself almost exclusively to me. Doring the daytime we never 
left the house; but when night fell we used to walk forth—not into the erty, 
but by some covatry road, often along the canal side—our conversation on the 
only topic wherein we felt interested : and these rambles still live within my 
memory with allthe vivid freshness of yesterday ; and while my heart saddens 
over the influence they shed upon my after-life, I cannot help the train of pleat 
sure with which, even yet, I dwell upon thew recollection. How guarded 
should he be who converses with a boy, forgetting with what influence each 
word is franght, by the mere force of years how the flattery of equality de- 
stroys judgment, and saps all power of discsimination ; and more then all, how 
dangerous it = to graft upon the tender sapling the Tipe froite of experience, 
not knowing how tn such they may grow to Very rankness Few are there 
who cannot look back to their childhood for the origin of opimnons that have 
had their influence over all their latter years; and when these have owed their 
birth to those we lowed, i« it wonderful that we should cling to faults which 
seemed hallowed by frier dship’ 

Meanwhile, | was becoming « oan, if not in years, at least in spirit and am- 
birion. The pursuits natura! to my age were passed over for the studies of 
more advanced years. Military bistory had imparted to me a soldier's valour, 
and | could take no pleasure in any thing save as it bore upon the one engross- 
ing topie of my mind 

Charles, too. seemed to feel all his own ambition revived in mine, and watch- 
ed with pride the progress I was making under his guidance 





South Avstraia.—The Adelaide newspapers announce the discovery, or 
perhaps the exploring, of a tract of country, 90 miles long and 30 across, 
stretching along the western bank of the Glenelg, and extending eastwards to 
Rivoli Bay. Moont Gambier and Mount Schanck are found to be extinet vol- 
canoes, the latter comprises five craters, each about three quarters of a mile 

diameter, and filled with pore fresh water. A good harbour is stated to be 
sitoated about 10 miles from Mount Schaock ; and the new country is describ. 








associate; their on'y daring, some deed of rapine and marder. No: li 
be achieved by euch hands a se; and the other—the men of political 
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MEMULR OF Sik CHAKLES ME'TCALFE. ' 
From the Colomal Gazette. i 

The Right Hon. Sir Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, Bart., G.C.B., is the se- | 
cond son of Sir us Metcalfe, the first baronet, who was in the muitary | 
service of the East India Company, and who became a director of the pany | 
on bis return to this country. 

Sir Charles was educated at Eton, from which school he brought away a 
strong relish for classical literature; and he entered at a very early age, 
about 1801, into the civil service of the East India Company. His promising 

aalifications for the public service immediately attracted the attention of Lord 
Weilestey ; who emploved him, in the first instance, confidentially id what was 
called bis “ private office ;"" and shortly after, attached him, as his agent, to 
Lord Lake's army in the field—a distinction greater, perhaps, than was ever 
conferred, even in India, upon one so young in yeors. But his conduct in this 
delicate office proved Lord Weillesicy’s sagacity in selecting him for it. He | 
was shortly afterwards appointed resident at Delti, with extensive powers in 
relation to the states on our north-western frontier. In this capacity he nego- | 
tiated the first treaty of the British Government with the late Runjeet Singh, | 
the sovereign of the Punjab. Tirat able and ambitions monarch had attempted 
to bring under hie power some petty independent stares on the banks of the | 
Sutlej, lying between his boundary and that of British India. Mr. Metcalie 
was sent by Lord Minto to apprise him that he must either withdraw his troops 
within his own territory, and cease to meddle with the states ander our protec: | 
tion, or prepare for immediate conflict with the British power. The interview, 
at which this intimation was given by our ambassadur to the * Lion of the Pun- 
jab,” took place in a chomber commanding from its windows an extensive view | 

over the adjacent plain. The declaration of the resolution of the Br tish Go- | 
vernment evidently excited him extremely. bie flung out of the room; and — 
presently Mr Metcalfe beheld him careering on the plain below, at the bead | 
of a small band of horsemen. After galloping abuut for some time, be returned 
to the conference, and announced his anwilling determination to withdraw his 
troops. (He subsequently told Mr. Metesife that it was in the way he bad 
seeu that he always worked off fits of inconvenieut passion ) Mr. Metcalfe re- 
mained at Delhi till he was called down to Calcutta as secretary to the Su- 
me Government in the political department, and private secretary lo (ue 
arquis of Hastings, about the year 1818. In 1821, he went as reswent to 

Hyderabad, and returned thence to Delhi with the charge of Kajpootana, and 
the whole north-western frontier, on the retirement of Sir David Ochterlony, 
about 1827. Thence he was summoned to Calcutta to take his seatin the 
Supreme Council ; his term of service in which was specially extended, in con- 
sideration of his eminent usefulness, from five to seven years, For 4 const- 
derable part of this time he was Vice-President of the Council during Lord 
William Bentinck's absence from Calcutta, On the constitution of @ new pre- 
sidency in the north-western provinces, by the Charter Act of 1834, Sir C. Met- 
calfe was appointed the first governor of Agra, and provisionally, Governor- 
General on the death or resignation of Lord Wm. Bentinck. In March, 1835, 
that nobleman resigned the Government to Sir Charles Metcalfe (who had 
succeeded to the baronetcy on his brother's death, about 1823). Sir Charles 
filled this high office till the arrival of Lord Auckland, in March, 1836, when 
he resumed the government of Agra; which he resigned. and returned to Eng- 
fand i) 1833. In 1839 Lord Melbour.e’s Administration selected him, at a 
very critical moment, for the Governor-Generalship of Jamaica, from which he 
returned to England last year. ‘The grand cross of the Lath was conferred 
upon him when he made over the Governor-Generalship of India to Lord Auck 
land ; and he was appointed a member of the Privy Council on his accepting 
the Governor. Generalship of Jamaica, 

Sir Charles Metcalfe’s career has been one of uninterrupted success in al! the 
public objects that he has undertaken, oiten under circumstances of no ordivary 
difficulty. When he was first appointed resident at Delbi the great tract of 
country placed under his immediate and single jurisdiction in every branch of 
adinmistration had been without a government for many years. There had 
been no law but that of the strong hand, the people were all armed to the 
teeth; the open country was deserted; and the whole population was col- 
lected in fortified towns and villages. In the course of a few years his jus 
and firm administration chunged the whole aspect of affairs, The people 
were gradually reclaimed from their wild freebooting habits. The walls of 
the towns and villages were allowed to fall to decay. ‘The country was 
studded with hamlets and ‘armsteads; and the peaceable husbandman, the 
caravans of the grain-merchants, and the ordinary traveller, were as safe 
within the Delhi provinces as in almost any part of Britisw India. With a 
single exception—and that a most hovourable one—his discharge of the many 
high and ardoous duties successively submitted to him bas received the 
unqualified approbation of the authorities under whom he served. Whiist resi- 
dent at Hyderabad he showed great firmness, and incurred extreme obloquy 
in opposing the wishes of the Marquis of Hastings in respect to a wealthy 
bank 

rates of interest, for the sovereign of that state, and had, in fact, virtually 
usurped the Government from his feeble hands. Sir Charles Metca'fe reso- 
lutely put down this money-lending domination, and rescued the fine pro- 
vinces of Hyderabad from the claws of the bankers’ delegates, to whom the 
revenues had been mortgaged, and who collected them with more than the se 

verity of farmers general, it has been mentioned that on one occasion only he 





incurred the displeasure of his superiors, and that his conduct in that 1 stance | 


reflected honour on him. During his tenure of the office of Governor-General 
of India he passed a law emancipating the press from all restrictions of censor- 
ship or otherwise, and rendering it as free asthe pressin this country. His 
conduct in this respect (the safety and wisdom of which has been sbundantly 
borne out by the result) drew down upon him the deep displeasure of the Court 
of Directors and of the Board of Control. This displeasure was expressed, 
and i was understood that it was in consequence of his conduct in this parti- 
cular that another person was appointed Governor of Madras. Sir Charles, with 
his wonted promptitude of acting and decision of character, wrote to the Court 
of Directors, inquiring whether he had lost their confidence, as it did not com- 
port with his notions of the respect due to himself to continue, if that were the 
case, in aservice where his useful. ess must necessarily be much diminished by 
the want of the countenance of his employers. He received an equivocal an. 
ewer, such »#inen write who do not know their own minds, and immediately 
resigned. ‘The East India Company have never regretted their conduct in this 
instance but once—from the moment that they lost the services of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, and became sensible, when too late, of their great value. 


Of those services the whig Government availed itself when it was not allowed 
Sur Charles Metcalfe s 
the Government of Jamsica is admitted on all hands to have 
He had to deal with a warof races 
When he left the country, its 


to destroy the representative constitution of Jamaica 
administration o 
been a master-piece of statesmanship. 
brought about by previous mismanagement. 
whole coloured population knelt to bless him ; and the mail just arrived tells 


us thatthe white legislature has voted 3,000/ for erecting a statuo to his hon- 
He moulded the 
elements of strife and disaffection into universal peace, and this not by the 
Pee ae of crushing a people or suspending the laws, but by dint of 

His acceptance of the Government of Canada must be deemed a 


our = The difficulties wore immense—the success complete. 


just 
favour conferred on Lord Stanley and Sir Robert Peel. 


Empervial Parliament. 
OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 


On Thorsday, the 21 inst, the British Parhament was opened by commis 
sion 


Loterest. The Royal Speech was read, as is usual on such occasions, by the 
Lord Chancelloo— 





THE QUEEN'S SPEECH. 
My Lords and Gentlemen— 
“ We are commanded by her Majesty to acquaint you that her Majesty re 


| between her Mayesty’s subjects and those of the Emperor. 


ing firm im that city, which had contracted large loans, at extravagant | 


The Queen not being oresent, the occasion lost much of its customary 


lerteins a confident bope that their mutual relations will be speedily and amica- 
bly adjusted. 

Her Majesty has coneluded with the Emperor of Russia s tresty of com- 
merce and navigation, which will be leid before you. Her Majesty regards 
this treaty with great satisfaction, as the foundation for increased intercourse 


* Her Majesty ts happy to inform you that complete success has attended 
the recent military Operations in Afigbanisten. 

‘* Her Mejesty bas the greatest satisfection in recording her high sense of 
the abuity with which these operations have been directed, and of the con- 
staney avd valor which have been manifested by the Europeau end native 
forces. 

* The superiority of her Majesty's arms has been established by decisive vic- 
tories on the scenes of former disasers ; and the compleve liberation of ber 
Majesty's subjects who were held in captivity, and for whom her Majesty bes 
felt the deepest imterest, has been effected. We are commacded by ber Ma 
jesty to inform you that it has not been deemed advisable to continue the occu- 
pation by @ militery force of the countries to the westward of the Indus.’’ 
Gentlemen of the House of Commons— 

Her Majesty has directed the estimates for the ensuing year to be laid be- 
fore you. 

Such redections have been made in the amount of the naval and military 
force as bave been deemed compatible, under present circumstances, with the 
eflicreut performance of the public service throughout the extended empire of 
her Mojesty. 

My Lords and Gentlemen— 

hier Majesty regrets the diminished receipt from some of the crdinary sources 
of the revenue 

Her Mejesty fears that it must be in part attributed tothe reduced consump- 
tion of many sricles, caused by that depression of the aanofacturing indastry 
ofthe country which has so long prevailed, aod which her Majesty has so deeply 
lamented. 





Iu considering, however, the present state of the revenue, her Majesty is as- 
sured that you will bear in tniod that it has been materially affected by the ex- 
tensive reductions in the Import Duties, which received your sanction during 
the last Session of Parliament, and that little progress bas been hitherto made 
ic the collection of those taxes which were inposed for the purpose of sup- 
plying the deficiency from that and other causes. 

Her Majesty feels confident that the future produce of the revenue will be 
sufficient to meet every exigency of the public service. 

Her Majesty commands us to acquaint you that her Majesty derived the ut- 
mot gratification from the loyalty aod affectionate attachment to her Majesty, 
which were mauifested ou the occasion of her Majesty's visit to Scotland. 

Her Majesty regrets that in the course of last year the public pesce in some 
of the manufacturing districts was seriously disturbed, and the lives and pro- 
perty of her Majesty's subjects were endangered by tumultuous assemblages 
and acts of open violence. Tne ordinary law, promptly enforced, was sufficient 
for the effectual repreesion of these disorders, Her Meyjesty confidently relies 
upon its efficecy, and upon the zeelous support of ber loyal and peaceable sub- 
jects for the maimtevance of tranquillity. 

We are commanded by her Majesty to acquaint you that measures connected 
with the improvement of the law, and with various questions of domestic policy, 
willbe submitted for your consideration 

Her Majesty confidently relies on your zealous endeavor to promote the pub- 
lie welfare, and fervently prays that the favor of Divine Providence may direc! 
and prosper your counsels, and make them conducive to the happiness and 
conteuniment of her people.” 


The Commons retired; and both Houses adjourned 


| THE ADDRESS 
House of Commons, Feh. 2 

After some preliminary business the Address was moved and seconded by 
Lord Courtenay and Mr. W. Miles q 

Mr. WOOD said he was gratified at the close of the Chinese war; which 
had secured all its objects—reparation for insult, compensation for loss, and an 
opening for commerce advantageous both to Britain and China. Not much 
difference would be found with respect to Affyhanistan; but the alleged ex 
cesses of the soldiery on the retreat would require explanation. He regretted 
that the treaty with the United States had not adjusted all our differences with 
that country ; and he took occasion to explain the difference between the right 
of search aud the right of visit; pointing attention to the fact that President 
Vyler had confounded them in his recent messoge to Congress The state of 
foreign atlairs generally afforded matter for congratulation. He desiderated 
some further indications of the policy which Government intended to pursue in 
| applying remedies to the existing state of the country; the hopes of amendment 
which had arisen at various times during the past year having been succeeded 
by bitter disappointment. In proof of this he referred to the state of his own 
county, of Leeds, and of Scotland. Sanguine hopes were indulged with res- 
pect to the measures of last session, and extensive effects were anticipated 
with regard to the wool, the sugar, and the corn-markets ; but, after all, it 
must be acknowledged that the people who indulged those expectations were 
grievously disappoiuted. Even the prices of meat in which it was expected 
that so great a change was to be effected, did not undergo any material altera- 
tion. It was true that at one period of the year corn happened to bear a lower 
price; but that was no effect of the corn-law which the right honourable gen 
tleman opposite had introduced. All the wheat that did come in was imported 
at the time of harvest; and therefore in its effects both upon the agricultural 
and manufacturing classes, the sliding-scale was just the same sort of measure 
as the old corn-law. To the producer, as well as to the consumer, the whole 
bill was a dead letter. Mr. Wood observed, that perhaps it was the intention 
of the Secretary for the Treasury to lay a balance-sheet before them at an early 
period of the session. If he did, the country would be not a litile surprised at 
the result. Onthe Ist October, the deficiency was 2,500,000/.; but that was 
augmented by a sum of 940,000/. ; which brought the deficie ncy to very nearly 
3,500,000/, On the Sth January last, the deficiency bills exceeded 3.500,000/. 
| The failure of the ordinary soarces of revenue deprived the people of the bope 
| that they would be relieved, at an early period, of the Income-tax. He called 
, on Sir Robert Peel to carry out the principles which he asserted last session, 
) 4s Mr. Huskisson found it necessary to do in the crisis of 1825-6; promising 
hun in such case the support of the Opposition. 

Sir R. PEEL, after a pause of more than a minute, rose and said,—T am 
rejoiced, from the tone of the hon. gentleman, and the manner in which his 
speech was received by those who generally concur with him in opinion—I am 
rejoiced to infer that there is every prospect of an unanimous address being 
revurned im answer to the speech from the throne. (Hear, hear] I listened 
to the hon. geatleman’s speech, and particularly to that portion of it which re- 
fered to the foreign policy pursued by this country, with great satisfaction. It 
appeared to me thatthe hon gentleman was willing to afford his unqualified 
approbation of the policy which governed the conduct of Ministers with res- 
pect to foreign affuirs generally ; and the only reserve he made—a reserve in 
which he was justitied—had relation to those districts west of the Indus. | 
concur with the hon. gentleman in the observations which he has made respect- 
ing the great skill and ability with which the military operations were carried 
on in India, and the constancy and valour of the troops engaged in executing 
them [cheers]; and I also concur in the justness of the remark that these will 
be more properly brought under our view when the notice upon the books calls 
the attention of the house more particularly to the subject. That will be 
the more becoming season to enter upon such a subject ; and for that reason 
and no other, I forbear at present dwelling upon it. [Hear, hear.) The hon. 
gentleman, in referring to that portion of the Queen's speech which alluded to 
the treaty with the United States relative to the differences upon the Maine 
boundary question, said that the consideration of a few square miles, more or 
less, of territorial advantage wes of very little importance as regarded the ad- 
.} justment of differences which had now existed for nearly half a century be- 











ceives from all Princes aud States assurances of a friendly d sposition towards | tween two great nations—differences which, from their long continuance and 
this country, and of 40 earnest desire to co-operate with her Majesty io the | from their peculiar nature, were calculated, unless speedily and definitively 


maintenance of general poace 
* By the treaty which her Majesty has just coneluded with the United State 


of America, and by the adjustment of those differences which, from their loog 


continuance bad endangered the preservation of peace, her Mejosty trusts tha 
the amicable relations of the two connisies have been coufirmed 


“The increased exertions which, by the liberality of Parliament, her Majesty 


was enabled to make for the termination of bestilities with China have beer 
eminen ly successful 

“ The skill, valor, and discipline of the naval and military furces employe: 
upon this service have been most conspic 200s, and have led to the conclusior 
of peace upon the terms proposed by her Majesty, 


“ Her Majesty rejoces in the prospect that by the free access which will be 


opened to the principal marts of that populous and extensive empire, eucourage 
ment will be given to the commercial enterprise of her people. 

* As soon as the ratificatious of the treaty shall bave been exchanged, it wil 
be laid before you. 


adjusted, to leave but little hope that peace could be preserved between two 

s| mighty nations. I was glad to hear the hon. gentleman’s frank and fair ad- 
| mission with respect to the settlement of the boundary question [hear, hear,] 
«| and I feel satisfied that I shall be able, when the occasion offers, to show to 
the house and to the country generally the exient of the obligation under 
which they lie to the noble lord by whom that adjustment has been effected 
») (Cheers.] That noble lord had almost retired from the turmoil of public life ; 
but, influenced by a high sense of his public duty, he abandoned the repose of 
private life and quitted his country to enter upon a task in which he so happily 
»} succeeded. [Hear, hear] I could show, if the policy of that noble lord had 
been called in question in this house, as it has been out of doors, that the 
treaty which was effected by him affords to the country every thing which 
- | can be considered essential to the security of our North American possessions 
| —-not perhaps as much as we were justly entitled toand had a right to ex- 
}| pect ; but, considering the uncertainty attached to the interpretation of the 
| old treaty, considering the great length of time which has since elapsed, ta- 





“Fo concert with ber allies, her Majesty has succeeded in obtaining for the | king into account that the geography of the country was in a great degree wn- 
Christian population of Syria an establishment of a system of administration | known at the time of first assigning the boundaries, and considering the diffi- 
which they were entitled to expect from the engagemenis of Sultan, and | culty, not to say the impossibility of exactly ascertaining the intentions of 

ag of the Su ’ ) , P } g 


from the good faith of thie covntry. 
“The uifference tor some time existing between the Turkish and Persier 


governments had recentiy led to acts of hostility ; but as each of these states 


aes accepted the joint mediation of Great Briain and Russie, her Majesty en 


those by whom the assignment was made, we should feel satisfied to accept, 
) | not, it 1s true, all that we claim, or all that we are entitled to, but such a di- 
vision of the disputed district as secures our British possessions in North 
-| America, and at the same time preserves our military communication intact. 
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{Cheers.] The adjustment of the question by Lord Ashburton is far more f1- 
vourable to this country than that former'y proposed by the King of the Ne- 
therlands, and in which we were willing to concur. It should be remembered, 
that since the interference of the King of the Netherlands a fresh difficulty 
was added, by the occupation of a part of the territory in dispate: and im 
1839 the hostile parties had almost come into conflict upon it. (Hear, hear } 
This being the case, I feel that I should be fully enabled, if the policy of the 
late treaty had bee» called into qzestion, to show, that not only the honour 
but the interests of the country have been carefully provided for. [Hear, 
hear.) I regret to be compelled to say, that in America, as in this country, 
there are parties who endeavour to obstruct the amicable relations which 
have been established between the two countries (Hear, hear] In America, 
Mr. Webster was animated by the same desire fora conciliatory settlement of 
the question which influenced Lord Ashbarton. How was he met, because in 
endeavouring to effect a settiement he consented to recede from some of his 
pretensions, saying that there was no other way to arrive at a satisfactory ad- 
justment t The same taunts which were applied to an Ashburton here were 
levelled at a Webster there [a laugh] ; both were accused of abandoning the 
interest of their respective countries ; but fortunately Mr. Webster was not to be 
moved by these taunts ; and by a moderate course, in which the two countries 
mutually consented to abandon the assertion of their extreme demands, without 
diminishing the honour of eit‘ev, a peaceful settlement was effected, by which 
two people, kindred in descent, kindred in language, and, rightly understood, 
kindred in interests, were united in peaceful relations. [Cheers.] The hon. 
gentleman has referred to a passage in the close of the American President's 
message ; and, so far from my saying anything in censure of his observations, 
I am bound to say they have my entire concurrence. That document, and [ 
regret to think that some explanation on the point is rendered necessary, is 
founded upon a misunderstanding of a despatch sent by my noble friend the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, with respect to the slave trade, and expres-ing 
Opinions which it is desirable shouid be ciearly understood, inasmuch as they 
are deeply interesting to ali civilised nations. [Hear,hear] I wish to speak 
in the spirit which I am always desirous of evincing towards the United States, 
and to prove my honest and sincere desire to preserve the most entire and 
comprehensive good understanding with that country [Hear] It is, there- 
fore, with much pain that m the performance of a public duty { found myself 
compelled to refer to the President’s message. Jt was not fair to infer from 
the despatch of the Secretary of Foreign Affairs that this country insisted upom 
the right of search. No two things could be more distinet, the power of visi- 
tation andthe right of search. The right of searchis of a double nature, one 
belligerent in its character and the other conceded by treaty bet ween two na- 
tions in time of peace. The right of visitation is, as I have before said, quite 
distinct, though it is too often confounded with tne right of search We dis- 
claim the right of search as regarts American vessels altogether. { Hear, 
hear) If we knew that a vessel hoisting the flag of that country were bone 
fide an American one, nay, more (and | am sorry to say it,) if we knew that 
she was laden with manacles, and that her decks were crowded with human be- 
ings compressed into a space which made life almost unendurable,—if we knew 
that such a vessel were dona fide Ainerican. fitted out by American capital, dis- 
playing the American flag, and commanded by an American captain, we should 
allow her to pass without visitation [Hear,hear ] The right we claim has nothing 
to do with a bona fide (lag honestly hoisted even while engaged ina trade which mm 
itself otfered an insult to Am rica.as that country expressed itself sincerely desi- 
rous of abolishing the slave tradealtogether. We merely seck for the right of 
visiting those ships which carry on the traffic under false and assumed colours. 
The despatch of the noble Secretary for Foreign Atfairs must have been very 
much misunderstood in America. The following passage clearly shews the 
views which that Noble Lord entertained upon the subject :—' The nght of 
search, except when specially conceded, 1s a purely belligerent right, and can 
have no existence on ibe high seas during peace. ‘The undersigned, however, 
apprehends that the right of search is not contined to the verification of the na- 
tionality of a vessel, but extends to the object of the voyayze and the navure of 
the cargo. The sole pyrpose of Brivish cruisers is to aseertam whether the 
vessels they meet with are real'y Ameri-ans ornot. The right asseried has, 
in truth, no resemblance to the right of search either im principle or practice. 
It is simply a right to satisfy the party who has « legitimate interest im know- 
ing the truth that the vessel actually is what her colours annuunce. The un- 
dersigned begs to repeat, that with American vessels, whatever be their desti- 
nation, British cruisers have no pretension In any manner to interfere; such 
vessels must be permitied, if engaged in it, to enjoy a monopoly of the unhal- 
lowed trade ; but the British Government will never endure that the fraud uleat 
use of the American flag shall extend the iniquity to other nations by whom it 
is ablorred, and who have entered into solemn treaties with this country fur ite 
entire suppression.” Such is the opinion expressed by the Noole Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs; and | am very much surprised that the United States 
shuld contest the power thus sought for, when [ consider that she is surround- 
ed by several powers with which she carries on an extensive commerce {am 
-urprised, | say, that she should resist a practice which would alford protection 
to the honest flag, that need fear no obstruction to its lawful tratlic, and wich 
would at the same time expose all con raband dealing, which inuct necessarily 
be injurious as well to her commerce as to her revenue. (Hear, hear] If 
the United States joined with us in calmly trying the experiment in (he seas ad- 
joining her territories, and watched the proceedings carried on from Brazil and 
Mexico uncer ber flag, it would be found that the concession of our claim 
would, without the slightest injury to her commerce, lead to the detection, the 
punishment, and the prevention of extensive frauds. Iam, | say. therefore, 
more surprised at the ductrines held in Ameriea upon this sabject when [ con- 
sider that the beneficial effects of the concession would be more extensively 
felt by that great maritime nation than perhaps by any other. [Cheers. } I 
have felt it my duty to express myself somewhat fully upon this pomt, and to 
declare that the right of search, as distinct from that of visitation, is by no 
means warranted by the despatch of December 1841. Nay, more, | mast re- 
mind the house that that despa ch has remained unanswered up to the present 
hour, and [ am too well acquainted with the ability and keenness of the Secre- 
tary of the United States to suppose that he would leave such a document un- 
answered for a period of 14 mouths if be did not think that it would be a very 
unwise proceeding to enter into the contest. [Cheers] The concession 
sought for is by no means similar to a right of search, b r bas it anything belli- 
gerent in its character. It is an agreement between party and party, eutered 
into from motives of humanity, for the purpose of putting down the traflic im 
slaves—a traffic which the United States has expressed its scropulons cetermi- 
nation to suppress. [Cheers] I speak of the right conceded by treaties be- 
tween France and the other great powers of Europe, who heve bound them- 
selves one to the other, to search the vessels carrying the flags of each of the 
countries who are parties to the treaty, whenever cause of suspicion arises, 
(Hear, hear.} In 1824, when Mr. Rush was Minister of the United States, a 
treaty was entered upon by, | might almost say, the desire of America herself, 
between that Minister and the late Mr. Huskissou, in which the rght now 
sought for was one of the points conceded. ‘The ve-sels of the U.mted States 
and those of Grewt Britain were to be respectively suljected to that scrutiny 
against which such a clamour ts now raised. [Cheers.]  [t was subsequently 
rejected, not on the principle, but because it was demanded on the part of the 
United States that the right should not be exercised on her coasis, oa the ground 
that its aduption there was not called for. Mr. Canning refused to ratity the 
treaty with the exemption which claimed the omission of those coasts. If 
those coasts had been exempted at that time a conventional right of visitation 
would at present exist between the two countries. (Hear, hear] | hope that 
those who at present appear so eager in the French Chamber, who are opposed 
to a treaty so calculated to promote the cause of humanity, and who are urg- 
ing on the United States to resist it, will not succeed in theirefforts. For my- 
self, I do not look upon the concession of the right as peculiarly important te 
England. The question is one which considerably affects all commercial na- 
tions. It is the only security which can be adopted against fraud and even om 
a principle of mercantile security it should be consented to by ail maritime na- 
tio: s. Iam ready, therefore, whenever it is necessary, to prove that the doc- 
trine of the right of visitation lxid down in the despatch of 1341 has been 
strictly carried out. [Cheers.] With respect to the treaty lately signed be- 
tween this country and the United States, | say, that in acting upon that 
treaty, we have not abandoned our claim to the right of visitation, nor did we 
understand that in signing that treaty the United States could suppose that 
the claim was abandoned. On the contrary, we thought thata step in advance 
of our object had been taken when the United States consented to send a naval 
force for the suppression of the traffic in slaves, though we by no means con- 
sidered or accepted of that proceeding as an equrs alent for any right which 
we claimed with respect to visitation. Although the power of visitation was 
limited, and although we claimed no new right of visitation with respect to 
vessels which might be bona fide American, and which might be engaged im 
the slave trade, we still iooked upon the condact of the United States to be, as 
I said before, a step in advance in the abolition of the slave trade; we did not 
in accepting it consiier that we were abandoning ‘he right to the claim in dis- 
pute. I do not recollect that any other question relative to the forego policy 
of the Government has been touched upon by the Hon. Gentleman who pre- 
ceded. The Hon. Gentleman commented on the state of the revenue, which 
he says at present appears unsatisfactory, expressing & hope that an sccount 
would be produced, and a determination, if it were not produced, to call ior 
one. I tell him it shall be produced, but | must a. the same time add that 
nothing could be more unfair than to infer fature results from what may ap- 
pear on the face of that. In the last session I admitted that there was @ 





great deficiency, and I also said that I proposed to create 4 new deficiency by 
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the measures which ! should bring forward, by the decrease of the import du- 
ties. and those vpon several articles which formed primary sources of our home 
manufacture. For instance, timber was one of those, and 700 out of the 1,100 
articles included in the tariff. The reduction of the duties, it most be remem- 
bered, took place at an early period, in most instances as early As July,,and in 
other instances in October [bear, hear}, and this of course produced a material 
effect in increasing the deficiency, whilst the taxes which were imposed to sup- 
ply the want created bad not yet come into sufficient oyeration. The Hon. 
Gentleman ovght therefore to wait for the next quarter, and yet | do not know 
that even then there would be a sufficient operation to meet the reduction thas 
created. [Hear, hear.) The Huon Gentleman says, and says truly, that there 
is a falling off in the Excise, and attributes that falling off to the diminished 
means of the consumer. { admit this falling off, and | am ready candidly and 
at once to allow that it arises from diminished consamption ; bat at the same 
time I must caution Hon. Gentlemen not to be too apt to draw unfavourable 
and gloomy inferences from the fact. | admit the effect. but I in a great mea- 
sure attr bute the cause to the un avourable harvest of 1841. I think that the 
reduction on that account alone hae not been less than 910,000/ —that is, Upon 
mait alone There has also been a reduction on the article of spirits, which 
reduction, however, must noi, aud ought net to, be taken as evidence of the 
distress in the country, because, depend upon it, that improved habits of tem- 
perance are increasing here as well as in ireland, and those improved habits 
have a tendency to diminish the consumptivn of spirits ; bat | repeat, the de- 
ficiency in the Excise has arisen from the reduction in the consumption of 
malt, which in a great degree was occasioned by the unfavourable harvest of 
1841. J am not, be it remembered, contesting the distress of the country—I 
cannot mention that distress without the deepest regret ; but let not Hon 
Gentlemen misunderstand me—I wish to caution the House from drawing 
gloomy and unfavourable inferences from these facts and circumstances 
Hut the Right Hon. Gentleman opposite could not deny that a great reduction 
has taken place im all articles of subsistence. You say that the corn law has no- 
thing to do with that, but such was not your language last year (Lear, hear } 
You say that the corn law has not checked that spint of speculation—you say 
that foreign corn is now poured into the market just at the same time as it 
would have been before, and that all the effects of reduction are attribatable to 
a productive harvest. Now, if { ai not mistaken, your language in June and 
July last year was, that the harvest would be an unproductive one; that the 
holders of corn would be encouraged to keep back, by the confident predic- 
tions of a harvest unfavourable to my prospects ; that my prospects were much 
too brilliant, and I was told that information from the most authentic sources 
led the speaker—I think it was the right hon. gentleman opposite [Mr. C 
Wood] himnself—to feel sure that the harvest of 1842 would be uo better than 
that of the year 1841. I helda very different opinion. | cautioned the hold- 
ers of corn against avy such doctrines, but they kept back their corn, and 
poured it into the market at one particular time ; and, rest assured that, what- 
ever may be the corn law, there wiil be at one particular period great specula 
tion as to the produce of the harvest, and when it is found productive, then 
there will be a great tendency to bring foreign corn into the market. There 
mustever be uncertainty and speculation in dealing with an article the produc- 
tion of which depends upon seasons and influences which vary in the greatest 
possible degree, and therefore the right hon. gentleman may depend upon it 
that the great part of the evil which he attributes to the allowance of corn be 
ing poured in at one period of the year, will always take place, because that 
period will always be one of uncertainty as to the future produce. But if 
the parties to whom allusion had been made did keep back their corn, those 
who told the right hon. gentleman that the harvest would be unproductive are 
responsible. [ilear, hear] But now with respect to the deficiency in the 
Excise. I have a return of the duty on malt for the last two quarters of 1842, 
compared with the similar quarters of the year 1841; they are tne only two 
quarters with which it is possible to institute a comparison. In the quarter 
ending October, 1841, the quantity of malt made from barley was 376,106 
bushels. In the quarter ending October, 1842, the number of bushels was 
604,561. Now, take the last two quarters. Inthe quarter, ending January, 
1842, the number of bushels of malt made was 8,951,259, and in the last quar 
ter—namely, to January, 1843, the number was 10,567,539 , thos giving in 
the last two quarters of the present year an excess of 1,844,000 bushels, as 
compared with the two corresponding quarters of last year. This wos conclu- 
sive proof of one or other of two things—either that the consumption of malt 
had increased, or that an unproductive harvest materially affects revenue 
This is not the fitting opportunity for entering into details on financial matters, 
but when the right hon. gentleman refers to the consumption of any one town, 
J hope the house will not draw infereuces from that circumstance. If ! 
thought fit, I couid draw mferences from the state of the savings-banks = | 
could show what an extraordinary effect in the withdrawal of deposits the dis 
orders which prevailed in the autumn of last year, during the suspension of in 
dustry in the north, led to, and the increase in the deposits as soon as the dis 
ordersceased. I know not whether that will be taken as a conclusive proof of 
the condition of the mere artisan, but at the same time an inference may well 
be drawn from the amount of deposits which negatives that unfavourable view 
of the condition uf the country which the right hon. gentleman has pointed out 
In parts of the county with which the right hoo. gentleman is connected, | am 
willing to admit (though uwing to former disappointments | should be sorry t> 
speak too confidently) that { do see indications of increased consumption in 
some articles, which justify a hope (too encouraging not to be seized with avi 
dity) that the condition of the people is in some respects improving. The 
right hon. gentleman has asked me what furtber measures [ am prepared to pro- 
pose! | stated fully and unequivocally last year the general principles which 
{ thought ought to regulate the policy of this kingdom. TI stated then, too, 
that | thought we ought to give, as far as possible, free scope to commercial 
enterprise. To the general principles | then laid down, I now adhere; but 
when I laid them down, | at the same time referred to many complicated con 
siderations which must be born in mind when principles of that kind were in- 
troduced into a country circumstanced like this. I did make, with the aid of 
my hon. friends and colleagues in office, mure extensive changes in the com- 
merce, and in the code which regulates the commerce, of this country than 
were made at any former period. [Hear, hear.] If I had contemplated any 
further immediate and extensive changes, I would at once have proposed them 
in the course of last year. And why not? I stated last year the general prin 
ciples on which | should act, and to them, I repeat, I still adhere ; but I did 
not lead the house or the right hon. gentleman to suppose that I would go on 
year after year introducing extensive changes. I think it would be infinitely 
better, when a man has made up his mind as to the changes he contemplated, 
for bim to propose them in one year, than to propose a certain number !n that 
year, with a secret reservation as to what he would bring forward in the 
next. (Hear, hear.] Whatever changes | do propose will be in conformity, 
when | do propose them, with the general principles which | have already laid 
down, and from none of which I recede, and of the truth of which | am per- 
fectly convinced ; but, as [ said last year, | cannot forget that for this couutry 
protection has been the rule; that under it great and extensive interests have 
grown up: and that, in substituting a better for a defective system, if you pro- 


ceed too hastily—if in your beneficent efforts to create contentment you pro- ! 


duce distress—you run the risk of obstructing the fair and satisfactory progress 
of right principles. I cannot therefore state that | have any great changes to 
propuse in the commercial code of this country. When I do, it will be in con- 
formity with the principles i have laid down; but | should deceive the right 
hon. gentleman if | led him to suppose there would be ary such extensive 
change as he had hinted at this vear. I will not now enter into a vindication 
of the corn law or the course which | pursued last session ; probably an oppor 
tunity will be afforded me by some hon. gentleman who entertains different 
views from me, of discussing the operation and effect of the corn law. It 
might be in your power to adduce reasons for believing a better system eught 
to be enforced, but | must say that many of the arguments you directed against 
the corn law | proposed have not been fortified by the experience of the past 
year. With respect to the alteration of the averages, it was confidently stated 
that the introduction of the new towns would have the effect of lowering the 
price by 5s., and of consequently increasing the duty. Now, I think I should 
be enabied to show that the introduction of the new averages has proved an ef 
fectual corrective of fraud, but have not produced the effect which the right 
hon. gentleman admits he had overrated in the first instance ‘| remain, there- 
fore, of opinion, that the law has not hada sufficient trial to warrant me in 
proposing its abrogation. | cannot say I think the effect of it has been unfa- 
vourable. | donot believe that the objections urged by the right hon. gentle 
man to-night apply to it. When I introduced the Income-Tax Act, I stated 
my firm convict on that the effect of the other laws introduced would enable 
every party to make a saving in his expenditure equivalent to the sum! called 
from him in the shape of income-tax. 1 believe toat prediction has b en fully 
verified, and that there has been such a reduction of prices as enables all parties 
to make @ saving equivalent to ‘he amount contributed by him in the shape of 
income-tax. There will be other opportunities of discussing all these unpor 
tant matters, but as | was asked by the right hon. gentleman to come forward 
and declare my intentions, | think it right now to avow that Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment have not in contemplation any amendment of the corn laws. (‘* Hear, 
hear,”’ and disapprobation from the Opposition.) 

Lord J. RUSSELL.—It is not my intention to express by my vote any dif- 
ference to the address which has been moved in answer to the speech from the 
Throne. Considering the topics touched upon in that speech, the speech has 
been judiciously and wisely framed in order to avoid calling for a difference of 
@ vote on this the first night of the session upon the question of an address to 
she Crown. Among the various topics of the speech, I will first take that 





vhs 
| China, and the honourable aud satisfactory peace concluded with the Emperor 












which is of avery gratifying nature—namely, the of our arms in 
|of China. With respect to that subject, 1am quite willing to agree in the 

praise expressed by the hon. quetloun who Barth the address, of the 

energy and promptitude with which Her Majesty's Ministers have directed the 

m litary and naval forces of the Crown to in that peace ; but if there had 
_ been any charge with regard to the means placed at their disposal by the late 

Goverament—any insinuation that those means were not ready to be sent out 
| to the scene of action, I should be prepared to answer it. But as nothing 
, of the kind has been said or insinuated, I am willing to bear my testimony to 
| the promptitude and decision with which that war has been brought to an ho- 
,nourableclose, Another topic of far greater difficulty, and which will require 
| some elucidation before we come to the motion of a vote of thanks, will be 
| the operations which have been carried on in Affghanistan. Those operations 
| do the greatest honour to the gallantry, skill, oa military talents of the Ge- 
nerals placed in command—Generals Pollock, Nott, and Sale, and of many 
other officers who held subordinate commands. The right hon. baronet at the 
head of the Government has given notice of his intention to move a vote of 

thanks to the Governor-General of India, and to the army there. Now, that 
motion involves two points upon which I think the right hon. baronet is boond 
to give the house special information :—the one isthe topic referred to by his 
right hon, friend near him (Mr. C. Wood)--namely, that reports were current 
that the victories of our troops have been siained by a spirit of revenge and 


| 





any excess, violence, or the slaughter of unoffending persous. [Hear, hear ] 
Sach 4 course was inconsistent with that hamanity which in the midst of war 
all great civilized nations for centuries have continued to display. The other 
point is with respect tothe ramoured part which the Governor-General has 
taken with respect to the last expedition to Affghanistan. The rumour is, that 
at a certain period the Governor-General issued an order for an immediate re- 
treat of the whole of the forces. We are not, however, told, whether there 
1s any truth for chat rumour, neither are we told whether the Governor-Gene 

ral himself directed the advance which subsequently took place and was suc 

cess(ul, or whether he merely permitted Generals Pollock and Nott to carry 
into effect their own plans without any obsiruction on his part. I think the 
right hon. baronet ought to see these points cleared up before he moved a vote 


have been voted to the Governor-General, it has happened thathe was the 
person who gave directions for assembling the army and preparing the expedi 

tion, as in the cases of Lord Minto with respect to the expedition to Java, and 
of Lord Auckland in respect of the first expedition to Affghanistan. But in 
this instance I understand the whole of the troops assembled were beyond the 
Indus at the time Lord Ellenborough arrived to assume the command, [Hear, 
hear ] Of course no blame attached to Eord Ellenborough that he was not 
in time to assemble the troops and prepare the expeditiou, but of course also 
the fact of his being Governor-General at the moment, though not arrived at 
the seat of his Government, would not entitle him to so great an honour as 
the special thanks of this house. I hope, therefore, before the vote of thanks 
is moved by the right hon. baronet, he will give us that information on which 
we can proceed to grant, or not acquiesce in, the motion. [Hear, hear.] | 
can assure the right hon. baronet, with respect to that part of the conduct of 
the Governor-Geueral of India, I can have no wish to refuse bim any thanks 
which he may appear to deserve on a consideration of the facts and cireum 

stances of the case. Butin speaking of the Governor General of India, now 
on the first day of the session, and although there will be other opportunities 
of discussing tt, I cannot omit to notice two remarkable proclamations which 
are said to have been issued by the authority of that noble person. (Hear, 
hear] In the first of those proclamations there appears that which seems to 
me to be a violent party attack upon his predecessor. Now, it was the inten- 
tion, as expressed by Lord Glenelg on introducing it, of the last act which 
passed with reference to the renewal! of the East India Company's charter, to 
keep the politics of India as far as possible from party contest here. Lord 


stiould not reach the Government of India in the exercise of the great powers 
intrustedto it; and yet I should say, that the first of these proclamations is 
such a misrepresentation of the conduct of a political antagonist as hardly 
takes place in the utmost heat of debate either in this or the other house of 
Parliament. [Hear, hear] In the next place, I find in the same proclama 

tion, very extraordinary, and to me very shocking, doctrines laid down with 
respect to the intention of the Governor-General with regard to Affghanistan 

He states, that he was about to leave Affghanistaw to that anarchy which the 
crimes of the country had created. Now, I should have thought, without dis- 
puting the policy of the Executive Government, that if it were thought right 
to evacuate Affghanistan—if the continuance of the army of our country were 
too great a drain upon the resources of India—if the disasters at Cabul had so 
created enemies to the British name that it was not probable without great 
sacrifices and enormous efforts to establish permanently such a Government 
there as Lord Auckland had contemplated—atill, despite all these things, | 


malignant revenge, ought to have endeavoured to leave Affghanietan in the 
hands of some chief capable of carrying with him the confidence of the people 
of that country, and of re-establishing as much order as possible, and by that 
means have endeavoured to attain that which Lord Auckland had declared he 
hoped would be the result of the expedition—namely, the establishment of a 
Government at Affghanistan favourable to the relations of peace with 
India, and to the developement of industry in that country. [Hear, 
hear.] It seems by that proclamation and also by other transac- 
tions, such as the burning of the bazaar, as if, contrary to any policy 
which I can remember in the history of this country, our sole purpose was re 
taliation and revenge in consequence of the great losses and disasters which 
we had suffered, instead of a calm and well-considered policy. (Hear) But 
their is another proclamation (a laugh), the very mention of which almost 
excites the ridicule of those who have read it,—a proclamation so strange 
that I believe there are many persons in this country who believed at first 
that it was not genuine. (Laughter) I have certainly heard of some 
sagacious individuals who were last year made the dupes of avery clever 
article in a newspaper pretending to give an account of a debate in the French 
Chambers, which article they conceived to be genuine; but when they 
met with the proclamation of Lord Ellenborough, their sagacity was more 
alive, and, determining not to be taken in a second time, they observed that 
the other article was so well disguised it was not surprising that they had 








despoiled tomb of Sultan Mahmood looking upon the ruins of Ghuznee” got 
to be a jest in the country—yet the whole tone and substance of it have a very 
direct meaning. ‘The hon. gentleman who moved and seconded the address 
spoke of our introducing Christianity into China Now, much as I desire the 
introduction of Christianity into China, I could not approve of any attempt 
that should be inconsistent with the most perfect respect for what other peo 
ple conscientiously believe. [Hear,hear.] I should, indeed, be sorry to see 
any attempt, partaking in the least degree of violence, made or sanctioned by 
this coyntry for such a purpose ; but, on the other hand, that any man coming 
from this Christian land, who had lived under and enjoyed the benefits of its 
institutions, and who had been bred in the religion which it professed, should 
pay the respect, as that proclamation indicates, to such gross and idolatrous 
worship,does appear to me to be a proceeding wel! calculated to lessen the res 

pect which Englishmen and the English Government ought to be regarded with 
in India. I am told that even the most superstitious of the Hindoos have no 
knowledge of those transactions of 800 years ago ; but, as regards the mass of 
the Hindoos, that that must greatly diminish their belief in our conscientious 
attaciiment to our own faith which sets up their superstitious idolatry as the ob- 
ject of respect and almost of reverence. These matters in the proclamation 
are not, as I consider simple and insulated blunders. They certainly do alarm 
one as regards the general calm, sober, and judicious conduct of the present 
Governor of India. (Hear, hear} That noble lord is doubtless a man of con- 
siderable talent, a man who took an active part with others in the Cabinet and 
House of Lords, where he gave proofs of those talents ; but where aman is 
placed in the extraordinary and alinost awfal situation of Governor of India, 
where so many millions of inhabitants and so much of the power of this great 
country are intrasted to his hends, it requires more than a common degree of 
jadgment, more than common exoneration from the temptation of vanity to 
carry on that government in a manner calculated to satisfy his country 
that that empire is in no danger. I need not say any thing respecting 
the original expedition in'o Afghanistan, as an hon. gentleman has given no 

tice of a motion on the subject. The question, too, was discussed last year, 
when my right hon. friend the member for Nottingiam made an excellent 
speech in relererce to that expedition When it comes before the house again 
we shall be quite ready to enter into the discassion of it. For my part, I shall 
shrink from no responsibility that may belong to me respecting the conduct of 
Lord Auckland. The right hon. barone* opposite, in answering my honourable 
riend's inquiry, with reference to another transaction that took place in a very 
different part of the world, somewhat exaggerated, I think, the statement o/ 
my hon. friend. It did not appear to me that the satisfaction expressed by my 
{hon friend went quite to the length which the right hon. baronet has assumed 

As regards the satisfaction to be derived from the settlement of a question 
which had remained in dispute since the year 1783, or as regards the value of 
strengthening the peace and cementing the union of two countries of similar 








retaliation, (Hear, hear] I am sure this house and the country will greatly 
lament that the glory and valour of our countrymen should be accompanied by | 


of thanks to the Governor-General of India. Generally speaking, when thanks | 


Gienelg stated, it was most desirable that heated party conflicts in this country | 


should have thought the Governor-General, instead of exhibiting feelings of 


been deceived by it, but in this instance it was so evident and gross 
a hoax thatthey could not. (Laughter.) Although there is much of that 
proclamation that is very absurd—so much so, that the very name of “the 


origin and language, | me there can be no difference of opinion in this 
house or the country ; but the terms upon which the late treaty cra. 
cluded form a totally different question—a question upon whieh | frankly eve- 
fess I do not feel the same degroe of satisfaction that has been felt by « 
portion of the country ; and furvher, let me say, that | do not think the 
relations of countries are promoted »y any concession which ison the face of 
it a disadvantageous concession. (Hear, hear] Ido no: think that a coun- 
try like this gains anything by a great readiness to concede, or « 
willingness to abandon what it may fairly lay claim to After say 
that, I do not hesitate to add, what indeed cannot be quarrelled with, 
that the first despatch of Lord Ashburton proposed, in my mind, a fair 
compromife in relation to the boundary question, and one which J 
think ought to have been more narrowly adhered to (Hear, hear) Ie 
cannot be said that I am suggesting that we ought to have insisted on our 
extreme rights, because | am only speaking of that which Lord Ashberton bhim- 
self deemed, aud some of which he deemed in very strong terms, as indrspensa- 
ble for the settlement of the question. One parto!f it which strikes me ae 
showing a greater readiness to yield than | consider to have beew necensary, 
regarded our claun of a particular portion of the terrivory in dispute. The 
Americans believed tn the justice of their claim, we m ours. As for war, we 
had no more reason to be apprehensive of it than they. We had great relac- 
tance to go to war; so | believe had the United States; and we bad both tho 
same reasons for wishing to avoid it. The cireumstances, therefore, having 
heen equal, the settlement ough: to have beea equal. Lord Ashborton, in hie 
first proposition, said, as Lord Sydenham had sad, that no part of the Mada- 
waska settlement should be abandoned His lordship very ably orged that 
int, stating Ciat a river was so convenient a bovadary, and so definite a line, 
yotween two countries where the advanced posts might interfere with each 
| other, that, in his opi ion, the Madawaska district should be given ap to us. 
Go a little higher up, and we find him yieldmy to Mr Webster the line acrose 
the river St. John, and the American territory above iz Lord Ashourton might 
have said, “* Since we propose to give up the Madawa ka district, let this line, 
so advantageous to both parties, bethe line of demarcation betwees ou” I 
confess I cannot see why a litthe more firmness on the part of Lord Ashburton 
would not have equally led to a settle vent, only loam ore advantageous settle- 
ment than the present. | do not suppose that those concessions have placed 
in any imminen: jeopardy the possession of Canada My opinion is, that your 
hold npon Canada must in the first instarfee depend upon your giving to them 
{and I think you have done so} a constitutiona’ government, by whieh the in- 
terests and affections of the people of Canada may be so reg lated as to pre- 
vent the probability of any wish arising upon their part to separa e from thie 
country. I think, in the next place, that our great security is in giving them 
what I gave them when | held the office of the noble lord Oppostie—4+ proof 
that the Queen of this country would be ever ready toe uploy as fur as possible 
the resources and means of the -ountry in their defence against any foreign 
enemy whatever. I belevethat in th se two condmons rete mainly the se- 
curity of Canada {it is a consideration to have as good a boundary as you 
could, and one to which | think more attention ought to have been pad But 
there ts another view in which this subject may be regarded—! mean bat ecoa- 
| nected with the reason why the people of this country derived so much satis- 





faction from the conclusion of the a rangement Very fow of them were ac- 
juainted with the exact boundaries which were claimed by ether party, or with 
| the grounds upon which they were claimed, or w th the advantages to be gan. 
| ed respect vely by either country. They only looked to the object of perpetu- 
| ating the friendship and cementing the good feeling between the two countries. 
| In that point of view, it was most desirable, that apoo every q @stion Gpon 
which there was to be agreement there should be a plan and definite aygree- 
ment. But 1s this the ease, and what have we heard to night ( Why, that 
you have now on the one hand the President of the United States giving to 
the Congress, the people of America, and the people of all Europe, the an- 
noancement that there is an agreement and treaty with Englan! which bears a 
| certain mterpretation, and onthe other, the Prune Minister of England deelar- 
| ing that it bears no such interpretation, Can weth naay that ¢ very quoe onis 
completely settied as long as this is the case’ «With this, aw with other ques- 
| tions, there was rather too much hurry, too anxious a desire to be able to may 
‘* We have got a peaceful treaty with America, everything i settled, when, 
| in point of fact, the understanding was different on each sidesad when no such 
stability as you pretend hes b en established by the treaty iste wht bh you 
have entered. ‘The remainder of the speech from the throne refers to the do- 
mestic condition of the country, which has been entered into by my bun. friend 





near me, and will be discussed on various other oecamons. I can only aay, 
that the experience we have had of the corn law of the night hon, gentlomeaa, 
if it hascoufirmed hin inthe wiedom of a siding seate has confirmed me in 
| the opinion which I expressed in 1839, in 1840, im 1841, and in 184%, that @ 
moderate fixed duty would be the best system upon which our trade in corn 


should be carried on. Atall events, | eee that the opersion of the sliding 
scale is, by the largeness of duty, to keep up a quantity of corn in this country, 
and then lett out at particolar limes, when the consumers are so much 6 want 


of it, a d when it is obvious that the farmers would be injured by the wale of 
89 vastaquantity. Jt is aeif a gardener, instead of watering tis garden, 
waited for the appearance of a preat deal of ram, and only beyan the process 
| of watering as soon as the showers began to descend. [laugmer) In the 
early part of the year we had the high prices of 605, and Ols, with no great 
introduction of foreign corn ; but in August, whena favourable harvest wae 
about to be reaped, and when this country could enjoy the benefit of it, then 
you had more than 2,000,000 quarters of corn and wheat foi adantted mto 
the markets. The markets were then depressed for the ime to come, the 
people suftlering from want of bread did not get relief, and the operation of 
the shding scale was such that the speculator was rained by not getting his 
expected price, the farmer was injured by the low price competing with bim, 
while the consumer did not get the benetit which he ought to have bad many 
mont s before. I cannot conceive that the right hon. baronet is determined to 
maintain this law. Nothing which [heard from him to-night at all persuades 
me that it was hie intention permanently 'o abide by that law. | recollect the 
principles laid down by the right hon baronet last year, They applied to the 
| articles of the tariff, but not to the corn laws ‘The Secretary of State for the 
Hone Department said that he did not consider the corn low a final measure. 
Lord John ridiculed the declarations and explanations of the agneultaral 
| Members during the recess ; observing that the Minister had reduced his sup- 
| porters to this difficalty, that they were obliged to vindicate the Tart on 
| principles of free competition, and the Corn-laws on principles of protection. 
| Last year the Anti Corn-law League, (to whose opinions hy did not subseribe,) 
would have been content with an 8s fixed duty ; aud would it not have been 
for the interest of the farmers if there had been no such powerfal body as the 
League agitating the country’ Lord Jobn touched upon the Income-tas ; 
waiving general arguments against it, and addressing hiunself to abuses in ite 
| administration. He was not satisfied wrth the way in which the Speech alluded 
| 





to the disturbances in the manufacturing districts: there was much in those 
disturbances which showed on the part of the people conduct deserving of ad- 
miration—“ If you recollect that there were thousands of people, who had saf- 
fered for three years very great privations, assembled from their workshops 
and factories, while there was no force at hand to control them for three days, 
| —if you recollect this, and recollect that propositions were made to them to 
| join the Chartists, and to overtorn the constitution, urged with all the inflam- 
| matory arguments that reckless demagogues could suggest—and that the 
| ple, of their own mind, and without any influence from without ref to 
listen to any inflammatory proposals, an l retarned to their work peaceably af- 
| ter having been out of work for so long,—if you recollect these things, 1 must 
| say I think some degree of respect and admiration is due to the people who 
| exhibited such conduct. lean see no such feeling displayed im the Speech 
| He thought that the House would soon give a pledge that would enter 
an investigation of the causes of the distress with 4 view to find practical re- 
medies for great practical grievances. 

Lord STANLEY —I think it would have been more fair and more manly on 
the part of the Noble Lord [Lord John Russell) if, after the speech of my 
Right Hou Friend, he had abstained from touching upon certain topics, more 
particularly those which involved personal character, which he would bave em- 
ple opportunity of discussing on other occasions, when they would be fally and 
fairly before the House (hear, hear) ; and if it was not the intention of the 
Noble Lord to condemn the conduct of the Government or Governor-General 
of India for the course that bad been erate: it might have been competent 
for the Noble Lord to have restrained that anxiety he seemed to feel to enter 
upon those topics until the opportanity had arrived according to the notices 
which had been given, one on the part o the Government, and the other on the 
vart of an Hon. Gentleman on the other side, for discussing the policy whieh 
had been pursued in Afghanistan. The motion of which my Right Hon. 
Friend has given notice does fot propose to enter upon so wide « field as that 
of the Hon. Gentlemao ; bat it proposes » vote of thanks on the part of the 
House to those who were engaged in Affghanietan, ‘or the ability, skill, valour, 
and energy they displayed in carrying to & succersful termination ® war w 
when we came into office, bore, to say the Jeast of it, a most Gvpromiming a 
pect. [Hear, hear.) To that point, and to that alone, the motion of my Right 
Hon. Friend will go; bot I will admit to the Noble Lord folly, that in briaging 
forward ‘hat motion, it is the intention of Her Majesty's Government to claim 
for Lord Ellenborough that praise to which he is amply enutied, and to hold 
that his energy, and the orders which be has issued, have greatly omens 
‘0 the success of our arms in Affghanistan. (Hear, hear} The Noble 
will have an opportunity, if he thinks fit, of denying to Lord Ellenborough thas 
credit thoes, teas and | trust that if he does so think fit, he will come for - 
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ward and boldly avow the ground upon which, taking into deration—not 
the particular terme of a proclamation here or there—not one part 
which may seem to be prejudicial to Lord E'lenborou t looking to the 
whole circumstances of the state of India as it was found by us in the year, 
1841 (hear, hear}—up to the year 1843—looking also to those papers whic the 
Noble Lord, if he wishes it, shall bear in the fol and amplest detail (hear, 
besr}—looking to the position in which Lord Elienborough found our arme in 
India, in which he found the resources of India (hear}—iooking to the period 
at which he arrived in India, and the position of affairs there—and looking to 
the triamphant termination of the war, to which I say mainly his skill, sup- | 
ed by the valour end gallantry of our troops, bas contnbuted—he shall think 
Edecherongh pot entitled to that credit. {Hear} But | say, that look- 
ing to the whole circumstances of this case, when they shall be before this 
house and the country, | hardly fear the verdict of the noble lord himself 
{ Hear, hear} | donot fear the verdict of the house and country ; and I will 
appeal to the judgment of this house and the country, whether theu thanks are 
not due to the indiviivals who shared in ‘he successful termination of the war. 
{Hear, hear} The noble lord says the Governor-General uf India has issued 
a document in which he has condemned the policy of his predecessor. The 
Governor-General bas issved such a declaration. He thought it incumbent 
vpon him—that it was due to the dignity of the country and the honour of the 
Const, to put forth the motives in which he thought the policy of his predeces- 
sor was erroneous, and that the policy which bas been assented to by Her Ma- | 
jesty’s Ministers was the proper one to be pursued ; and if the noble lord is de- | 
sirous to enter into the questiva in a more specific form then the motion now | 
before the house, he knows that he may bring forward in this house a resolu- | 
tion condemnatory of the policy which has been advpted in withdrawing our | 
troops from beyond the Indus and the Sutlej, and approving of that pol cy with | 
which we invaded Afghanistan. (Hear) ‘To that issue | ask the noble lord | 
to come (hear, hear}; and | pot it to the house and the country, tnat if the 
noble lord is not satisfied with the course pursued by us, he can move a reso- 
lotion approving of the policy adopted by our predecessors, and which is ta- 
citly condemned by the policy pursued by us. [Hear, hear] But the noble | 
lord says-—" If you do withdraw the troops, surely you should not leave the | 
whole country in a state of anarchy; you should have established some chief- | 
tain whom you might have placed on the throne of Cabul, and left in pe fect | 
security amidst all the discordant elements around him.” (Hear, hear } Why, | 
that was he policy the noble lord and his colleagues followed. [Hear, hear.} 
Schah Sooja, it was given out by a faction of chiefs, was to be welcomed back 
by the universal voice of the people, to reign in the unanimous hearts of the 
— Cabol, and that when British arms had placed him on the throne of 
is ancestors, he would reign, not by the power of Great Britain, but in the af- 
fections of his subjects [hear, hear] ; and to what has that come—in what has 
it resulted’? It has led to the basest treachery and the mos: terrible anarchy ; 
but for which we are vot responsible, It was your invasion that fostered that 
anarchy [Hear] ‘The noble lord refers to the reports which he has heard, 
of atrocities permitted, and unnecessary aggravation of the horrors of war. 
know not how far that information is correct. | know there are reports, and 
more than reports. 1 believe that upon some occa-ions the passions of the sol 
diers, but | believe still more the pyssions of that undisciplined multitude which 
accompanies every Indian army ; excited, perhaps, by the scenes and recollec- 
tions of the horrors perpetrated on their countrymen, have led them to forget 
that restramt which | for one, and Iler Majesty's Government, and every meim- 
ber of this house, would desire to see imposed on the — of a triumphant 
army even in the moment of success and on the field of victory, [Hear, hear } 
But this | know, that if those atrocities have been committed, Lord Ellen- 
borough's anxious desire, his recorded desire, was, that when we left behind me- 
men 0s of our power, and the irresistibie force when put forth of British arms, we 
should take no step unworthy of vur vation, nor aggravate the horrors of war by 
any violation of the rules of humanity, [ilear, wear.) There is one other point 
which, although the noble lord has not brought it forward, may, as it seems to me, 
naturally excite a prejudice against the Governor-Geveral of India, and that is, 
with reference to those feelings which every one must respect—I mean the re- 
ligious feelings of the great host uf the ;eople of India. [Hear, hear.) 1 will 
not speak of the gates of the temple brought back from Ghoznee [hear, hear) ; 
but | will say this, that im bringing back to [ndia the mementos of a former con 
quest by a former power, noth ng was further—| know it from his private cor- 
respondence, | know it from his private declarations—nothing, | say, was fur- 
ther from the mind of the Governor-General than to invest that proceeding 
with sovthing of a religious character, or to violate auy religious scruples which 
we could respect in any people , and that he did believe that in the course he 
pursued, he was not open to the censure of being indifferent to the religious 
scruples of the people, but was merely bringing back to India that which had 
been a monument of a former conquest of the Aflghans, and which might be a 
monument in future of the conquest of the British arms, [Hear.] I postpone | 
until a Otting opportunity occurs the consideration of the general question of 
the policy pursued in Luda end the merits of the Govervor-General Then the 
nobie lord referred to the treaty which has been concluded with the United 
States, and which he was pleased to call the “Ashburton treaty ," and al- 
though the noble lord does not pretend, upon the whole, to object to the ar- 
rangement come ‘o, yet he takes the opportunity to hint a fault wherever he 
thinks one can be found, and be says that, * although you think you havea 
very good treaty, and it is one in which | think the interests of Canada are vot 
compromised, yet | think that, wth a little discretion and negotiation, you 
might have made a much better treaty, and have settled this matter upon a 
better foundation.” 1 ask the noble lord, why he did not do so in the ten years 
he was in office’ [Hear, hear} If i: were so easy a matter to get a better 
tresty, what have the noble lord and the noble lord the late Secretary of State 
for Foreiga Aflairs been about all this time! Why, they had been nego iat ng 
with the United States upon this very subject, and could not get a better treaty, 
bet up to the peried at which they lett office the chances of coming to an ami- 
cable arrangemen' were more remote than ever, and the chances of a collision 
between America and Canada more formidable than ever. (Hear, hear ] And 
what is the objection the noble lord makes with regard to the treaty itself? I 
admit there might be sume grovud for sinking that which, upon the whole, I 
think necessary—the abandonment of Madawasca, which was chiefly occupied 
by French ihabitantse—and the noble lord says ** There might be good ground 
for abandoning that place, but when you had taken the River St. John as the 
boundary in the first wastance, why not trace it up the whole way! That river 
was a very natural boundary, but vou do not take that river up to the mouth, 
but only toa certain distance, end then you take the boundary by another river, 
striking across the intermediate territory, so as to reach itat the nearest point," 
and thea, says the noble lord, ** That must have been dove for the purpose of 
some great military advantage" Now| never bheerd any military man say 
there was the slightest advauiage, military or not in the possession or absti- 
nence of taking possession of the territory between these two rivers. I be 
lieve that in point of cultivation it is absolutely useless, and that in point of 
military possession it is equally so; and to stand out for a strip of land value- 
less m cultivation and military defence might have been all very well in point of 
honour, bat it would have been at the expense of real and substantial interest. 
The noble lord said, that he regretied that in the speech the late unfortunate 
disturbances were only adverted to in a declaration, an itention to repress such 
ebullitions by the strong force of the law =} know of no such expressions in 
the speech from the throne; on the contrary, there is an expression of satis- 
faction thar the prompt iuterposition of the ordinary authorities was found sof- 




















ficient to repress them; and that upon those ordinary authorities Her Majesty 
relied. But the noble lord was pot warranted iu inferring that no other mea 
sures were contemplated by the Governmeut which should have the effect of 
removing the evil to which he adverted, and the main source of which is the | 
ignorance of large portions of the community. [Hear] | concur certainly in 
attributing & great pirt of the disorders which from tume to time have arisen 
in this country to the want of sufficient means of religious instruction [hear], 
and | believe it was most signally manifested in the course of the recent dis 
turbances that they were most rife in those places in which the greatest igno- | 
rance prevailed [hear], and that they were suppressed with the greatest diffi | 
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culty, and took the firmest hold of the population where the meaas of religious 
imstraction were least efficient, ether under the administration of the clergy of | 
the established chureh [an tronical “ Hear™ frum the Opposition), or the ii. | 
nisters of Disse nung denuminations [hear] ; and | do not think, certainly, Sir, 
that | am claiming too much—notwii standing that ironical cheer—in stating 
that, in operating upon the minds of the people through the medium of religi 
ous instroction, the clergy of the church of England have been found, to the 
extent of their means, at all wanting. (Hear, hear] Thanking the house for | 
the attention with which they have heard me, | conciade by expre-sing a hope, 
that as we are to bave an unaaincus vote, we shall not have any more inter- 
ruptions of auanimity in opinion. [Hear } : | 
Lord PALMERSTON —Sur, I think that expectation of the noble lord ex- 
ceedingly illusory, and I deem it unreasonable that a Minister of the Crown 
should expect on the co nmencement of a session, opened by a speech em- 
embracing so many topics, not only an unanimity of vote, but of opinion. | 
think the noble lord should have been thankful enough for the former, without 
expecting the latter, The mght hon. baronet, Sir, said that upon the Ashburton 
capitulation (as it has been called), if any feture opportunity were afforded | 
him he should be prepared to go into a full discussion. I can assure the right | 
bon baronet, that! shall feel it my duty (if no other member of the Govern 
ment shail do so) to afford him that opportunity of which he professed himself 
#0 angious to avail himself [** Hear,” from Sir R. Peel), and the house will 
then have the Opportunity of bearing the defence which the Government may 
have to make of their conduct on the treaty, and that of their negotiator 








| vations to the house ; and therefore | shall only make a few brief observations 






(Hear.) I shall not go into details, which will be better discussed hereafter ; 
but I never heard a weaker defence than that made by the noble Lord. First 
he misunderstands, and therefore misrepresents what my noble friend said 
about the boundary of the St. John River. My noble friend did not say that 
the river boundary was the best. but that he would assume it to be so, and 
that, adopting this supposition, if you admitted this boundary, why was it not 
adhered to’ why was it departed from’? why was Mr. Webster permitted to 








extort from you a large portion, to the north of the river—a portion to be bound- | to me by the noble lord. 


ed by no natural division, but by an arbitrary line to be traced hereafter from a 


point certainly ascertained, but to terminate at a point yet to be settled on, | cussion. 


measurements not yet adjusted. If we looked to retaining forever our North 
American provinces, and were prepared to employ al! the power of this country 
to retain them against all aggressors, it might be less material to secure them 
a defensible boundary, for the force of England would be ready to resist any 
assault. But if the possibility be contemplated of these provinces rege 
independent, it is more incumbent upon us to give them a boundary whic! 

they may be able to maintain against their more powerful neighbours; and it 
were easy to show that your boundary gives to the United States the vantage 
ground, the salient point for future attack within these provinces ; placing the 
territories of the States within a short distance of the river St. Lawrence, in a 
manner most injurious to the connexion between the two provinces. whenever, 
unfortanately, we or these provinces should happen to be at war with America 

But I shall not pursue this matter further except to say, that I think the condi- 
tions of the treaty «und the conduct of the negotiation prove great want of ca- 
pacity on the part of the Government and its negotiator, or culpable indifler- 
ence to the important interests involved. So much, Sir, for this subject. 
(Hear, hear.] With respect to China, I am willing to adopt the congratula- 
tions which the address proposes to convey to Her Majesty, and it would in- 
deed be very strange if we were not to join cordially in that which has been 
expressed as to the happy termination of the war, seeing that we were re- 
sponsible for the commencement of the contest [hear, hear], and that the offi. 
cers by whom it was conducted to a successful close were chosen and sent out 
by us, and further, that the general scope of the operations—the point (as it 
has been aptly designated)—the true point of attack—adopting language ren- 
dered recently rather illustrious in proclamations or other public documents 
{a laugh],—considering farther, that this point was suggested by us from the 
outset of the war, aud that the means by which success was obtained were 
means which were cither, | believe, sent out by us, or were afterwards applied 
for the Governor-General whom we had appointed, and who had, of course, 
the duty of apportioning and generally superintending the operations—and 
ccasidering, moreover, that the stipulations of the treaty were as nearly as pos 

sible the same as those which were originally dictated, we undoubtedly ought 
to and could not do otherwise than concur with those who propose congratula- 
tions to the Queer, on the happy close of the war. [Hear.] ‘The more so be- 
cause (although perhaps the difficulties may be viewed in a different light) we 
cannot forget one we were taunted with our ‘ desperate attempt to make war 
with one-third of the human race” [hear], and when predictions were made of 
distress, disaster, and disgrace [hear] ; when even the noble lord himself, just 
about the time when the treaty was being signed, said that the end of the con- 
flict no one could foresee. [ Hear, hear. } We must, however, do gentlemen 
Opposite the justice of admitting (and it is to their credit), that when there de- 
volved upon them the duty of conducting a course of conduct they had always 
disapproved, they carried it on with as much vigour, and with as proper em- 
ployment of means as if they had themselves projected it. [Mear.] Now, 
as to India, I entirely concur in the observations so forcibly addressed 
to the house by my noble friend. Every man must rejoice that the efforis 
undertaken to vindicate the honour of the British arms, and to restore 
the authority of the British influence in India, have proved so successful. 
Every one will do justice to those who have directed these operations 
But may | be permitted to inquire (if it has not yet been stated) who did direct 
them? [Hear] Are we under these vague expressions of congratalation to 
be considered as returning thanks to the Government at home, or simply to the 
commanders of the troops abroad’ [Hear.] I asked the right hon. baronet 
distinctly last year whether Lord Ellenborough had, or had not, issued an order 
for the retreat of the troops from beyond the Indus; and I told the right hon. 
baronet that if he did not give me a distinct and decided reply I should inter- 
pret his ambiguity of answer as an admission of the fact enquired about. The 
reply was ambiguous, ‘The right hon. baronet merely said that the troops then 
were at Jellalabad and Candahar, and that thére was no intention of an imme- 
diate departure. Inthe course of subsequent proceedings, I all along argued 
upon the supposition that Lord Ellenborough had given the order alluded to, 
and I do not remember that I was ever contradicted. Then, can it be pre- 
tended that Lord Ellenborough * directed” these operations [hear]—operations 
undertaken actually in opposition to his wishes and views? [Hear.] Ought 
we not rather to congratulate his lordship on his having been rescued from the 
results of his own orders [a laugh ;] and, although this may be legitimate mat- 
ter of gratulation for himself and for his friends, are we to be called upon to 
return our thanks for proclamations that have made the Governor-General a 
laughing-stock! [Hear] Sir, when we reflect upon the immense importance 
of the great eastern empire, whose interests are confided to that functionary, I 
really think it must be agreed that it would have been more consistent perhaps 


to have commenced the session by an announcement of the Government’s in- | 


tention to place in abler hands the management of that mighty empire, instead 
ef calling upen us to vote thanks to its present Governor. [Hear. } 
gard to the other topics of the address, it is, I think, a subject of great satis- 
faction that the relations between this country and Russia continue on so ami- 
cable a footing, and that such confidence exists between the Governments of the 
two powers, that they have combined to arrange the unfortunate disputes be 
tween Turkey and Persia. Any interference which may tend to prevent war 
between those countries must be most beneficial. I think, with regard to the 
transactions which have taken place in Syria during the last yeur, that the peace 
of Europe is in little danger of interruption from that source, for the only im 
portant question which has occupied the attention of the great powers of Eu- 
rope has been, whether the Maronites and Druses shall or shal! not be govern- 


ed by a chief of their own class, and whether their chiefs shall be Independent | 


ofthe Pasha. We were told last year that we had left Syria in a state of an- 
archy—that, in spite of our boast, we had, by the treaty of July, succeeded in 
tranquillizing the east,—that we had, in fact, left things in a worse state than 
we found them in. But the difference is this—that whereas, before the conclu 
sion of the treaty of July, the state of affairs in Syria threatened every day to 
involve the great powers of Europe ina war, the only material source of anxi- 
ety which disturbs the repose of the European @abinets in the arrangement to 
be made for the government of the inhabitants of that country. So much for 
that part of the address which relates to foreign affairs. With regard to the | 
domestic policy of Government, I certainly did share the hépe which has been | 
expressed by others, that Her Majesty's speech would have contained some | 
clearer intimation as to what were the intentions of Government respecting | 
those matters which have excited such deep and anxious interest in the country 
—I mean the arrangement of those laws which relate to trade generally, but 
especially tothe trade in corn, [Hear, hear.}] | think it would have been far 
more satisfactory if it had been clearly stated, that no change was to be pro- 
posed in the corn law adopted last year, or that some specific intimation of the 
intentions of Government had been given, instead of saying, in general terms | 
that certain measures on that subject will be submitted to the consideration of 
Parliament. As | have said before, opportunities will hereafter arise for dis- 
cussing other subjects, on which I should wish to address more detailed obser- 





with reference to that topic to which I first addressed myself—namely, our 
differences with the United States of America. When the conclusion of the 
recent treaty with that country was first announced, it was the great boast of 
those who supported and defended it, that it had put an end to all topics of dif- 
ference between the two countries, and had established a good understanding | 
which never could be shaken. We have seen from recent proceedings in Ame- | 
rica how far this assertionhas been verified. We saw, from circumstances 
which occurred immediately after the adoption of that treaty—we have seen | 

j 


more recently, from the discussions relating to the question of the Oregon, how 
little foundation there was for the assertion that that treaty would remove all 
subjects of difference ; we have seen how imperfect is that good understand- 
ing which it was the object of the treaty to establish between this country and 
the United States. I wish, before I resume my seat, to put a question to the 
Government on a subject closely connected with one which has been under | 
discussion to-night, with reference to a statement made by a member of a for- 

eign Cabinet. | eee, froma recent speech of M. Guizot in the French Cham- | 
bers, with regard to the right of search, that that Minister stated that it was 

the intention of the British Government to reduce by one half the number of | 
cruisers they employed last year for the suppression of the slave trade; that | 
whereas last yearthere were 8) cruisers employed on that service, it was the 
intention of the British government to employ in future only 39, and that the | 
Fr , Government were to increase the number of their cruisers to 40. M. | 
Guizot also stated, that not only was the number of British cruisers to be thos | 
diminished, but that they were to be restricted from quitting the particular sta 
tions which might be assigned to them. I am inclined to think that this state- 
ment must have arisen from some misunderstanding. I doubt whether so many 
cruisers were employed by our Government last year; and I think it is not 
likely, whatever the number might be, that Her Majesty’s Government would | 
at once reduce that number one-half. I think also, that any restriction pre- 

venting the cruisers from quitting their stations, ts one that would materially 

interfere with the efficient discharge of their duty. I 2m anxious to know 


whether the statement to which I have referred is correct_; and perhaps sem« 






With re- | 











member of her Majesty’s Government will afford me information the subject. 
Perhaps the right hon. baronet will at the same time an answer he gave 
to a question of my noble friend,—namely, whether the orders given to our 


cruisers empowering them to visit vessels sailing under foreign flags, under 





, SUSpiclous circumstances, with a view of ascertaining their nationality, remain 


| as they were, and are carried into force when necessary ! 
Sw R. PEEL —I presume I anderstand the questions which have been put 
I regret that I have not an opportunity of entering 
more into detail on some of the topics which have been noticed during this dis- 
I waited a considerable time before I rose to address the house ; 
and I'did not rise until I thought there appeared to be no inclination on the part 
of any hon. gentleman to speak. If I had the least idea that an intention ex- 
isted to call in quest‘on on this occasion the course pursued by the Governor 
| General of India, | should have been most anxious to enter more fully into the 
subject : but having given notice that | would bring forward a motion on this 
subject, and having intimated that { would, at no distant day, lay papers re- 
specting it on the table of the house, I did not suppo-e that our Indian policy 
would have been brought under discussion to-night. [ have now no right to re- 
fer to this subject ; but, as the forms of the house prevent me from replying 
to the statements which have been made, I wish it to be understood that this 


| is the reason which prevents me from now vindicating my noble friend from 


the aspersions which have been cast upon him. In compliance with the forms 
of the house I must limit myself strictly to answering the questions put to me. 
I apprehend there is no foundation whatever for the statement, either that the 
British Government has contracted to reduce the number of cruisers employ- 
ed for the suppression of the slave trade, or 1s about to reduce them. The 
statement made was, I think, that whereas there were 80 cruisers employed by 
Great Britain last year, it was now intended to reduce the number by one-half. 
[ apprehend there was an error in that statement—that there were 80 warrants 
granted during that period, and the speaker therefore assumed that 80 ships 
had been employed. I believe that last year 50 vessels were employed un this 
service, and that this year 49 are employed. Now with respect to the 
treaty. There were some articles of the treaty of 1831-32 which had not 
been observed by either party. France required that the treaty should be prac- 
tically carried into execution, and England, of course, made no objection to 
the literal observance of the treaty. Prunes had a right to require the literal 
execution of the eine A and the modification of the right of search in certain 
latitudes was made, [ imagine, strictly in conformity with the regulations of 
that treaty. J! apprehend there has been no alteration in the orders issued. 
Complaints have been made as to the manner of their execution; and this 
country has professed a desire to execute the power vested in her by the trea- 
ties in such a manner as may be consistent with the rights of other nations. 
As an hon. gentleman has stated, these orders are now under revision by au- 
thorities who, as he says, are most competent to execute the task; but after 
what I have stated as to the principles of the Government of this country with 
regard to the right of visitation, it is scarcely necessary to add that there is no 
intention, by any modification of those orders, to alter their essential meaning. 


House of Commons, Feb. 3. 

Lord COURTENAY having brought up the report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons on the Address, 

Mr. WALTER rose. He feared that one part of what he had to say would 
be unsatisfactory to those who sate near him, and the other part to those who 
sate opposite tohim. After expressing his approbation of those topics of the 
Address which refer to our foreign relations, and commending the Govern- 
ment for the manner in which the late disturbances had been suppressed, he 
adverted to the Corn Law, and declared his opinion to be still, as it always 
had been, in favour of a fixed duty as against a sliding scale. His experience 
as the representative of an agricultural county, and his experience as the re- 
presentative of a great manufacturing town, led him alike to the result he 
now maintained. With respect to the question between the labourers and their 
employers, he differed alike from the rural advocates of the workhouse, and 
from the Dissenting ministers of Manchester, who, with hearts bleeding for 
the operatives, upheld the same system. He had a great objection to all 
leagues, whether of manufacturers or of agricultarists. He cited arguments 
of Mr. Husk'sson and other eminent statesmen as authorities in support of his 
own views 

Mr. WARD thanked Mr. Walter for the declaration which he had just made 
on the subject of the Corn Laws, and which, coming from that hon. member, 
was of great importance to the country. The existing Corn Law could not 
stand ; the agriculturists were becoming sensible to the necessity of changing 
it; and in the manufacturing districts the feeling against it was daily increas- 
ing. Undoubtedly there was this difficulty in a fixed duty—that an addition of 
5s. on each of the two m llions of quarters did in effect impose a tax of 5s. on 
every quarter raised at home; but still that matter might be made a subject 
of compromise ; the law, surely, could not remain where it now was. No 
farmer, in the present uncertainty of the subject, could safely take a lease. 
He did not like the present position of Sir R. Peel, surrounded by broad theo- 
ries, but withheld from the practical application of them. The little which 
had as yet been done would by no means suffice for the reputation of the right 
hon. gentleman 

Mr. VILLIERS then asked whether Sir R. Peel had meant, in his speech 
| of the preceding night, to declare himself against all change in the corn 

laws ? 
| Su KR. PEEL said, that though in general he thought it an objectionable 
| practice to answer questions respecting the future policy of Government, yet 
| on a subject of so much importance as thishe would not decline to state, that 
| he did not contemplate any change in the general tenor of the existing corn- 
jlaw. He did not agree that it had failed ; nor had there been sufficient ex- 
| perience of its operation to justify the inferences of its opponents. When he 
heard Mr. Ward's observation about the effect of a fixed duty, he was at a 
| loss to conceive how such a duty could be consented to by that hon. member : 
| who had admitted shat for 500,000/. sterling acquired to the revenue from 
| the two millious of quarters which might be usually imported, the country 
| would pay a tax of five millions sterling onthe twenty mitlions of quarters 
grown athome. He would resist any alteration in the existing law: he saw 
nv other system which he thought likely to work so well; nor had he ever 
| heard of any proposal which would give avsolute security to the agriculturists 
against allchange, except indeed a tctal abolition of duty, which, to be sure, 
would protect them against farther reduction, because it would leave nothing 
| tobe reduced. In what he now said, however, he desired to be understood as 
speaking only his present conviction, and not as pledging himself to any 
thing so irrational as the unqualified maintenance, under all possible circumj 





| stances, of any regulation not involving considerations of principle. 


The report of the address was then agreed to. 


THE ADDRESS. 
House of Lords, Feb. 2. 

The Address was moved by the Earl of Powis, and seconded by the Ear! 
of Eglinton. 

The Marquis of LANSDOWNE touched upon many of the points which had 
been raised in the House of Commons. He sarcastically approved of the 
discreet silence respecting the new Corn-law. If we were to have a corn-law 
at all, it should interfere as little as possible with the ordinary operations of 
trade ; and never was there a period in which the convulsions of trade, as 
connected with that law, had been greater. He complained that the large 


| concessions of the newtreaty with America had not procured the settlement 
| of other questions. 


He approved of the close of the Affghan war, but allu- 
ded to the ramoor that the troops were to have been withdrawn without the 
recovery of the prisoners. [The Duke of Wellington exclaimed, “ Take care, 
take care, take care!) He condemned Lord Ellenborough’s proclamations. 


| He approved of the Cninese war in its intention and results ; but he professed 


himself pazzled with the allusion to the “liberality of Parliament as fornish- 
ing the means for increased exertions to terminate the Chinese war ;"’ and he 
attribated the phrase to an intense desire to say something in favour of the In- 
come-tax ; he never heard of such an attempt: he claimed the merit for Lord 
Auckland, as the provider of the means and suggester of the plans. He ex- 
horted Government and Parliament to direct their attention to improve the vast 


| opportunity in the opening of China; which he regarded in its ultimate resuite 


as anevent of not less magnitude than the discovery of the Transatlantic 
countries three centuries ago; a discovery the consequences of which those 
three centuries have but imperfectly developed—It would require all skill, and 
attention, and assiduity upon the part of the governing powers, as well as of 
various individuals in this country, so to lay the foundation of that intercourse 
with that people, that it should continue to operate uninterruptedly and bene- 
ficially for the interests of the great mass of the people. Every precaution 
should be taken to prevent the commission of injustice, and every means 
‘sed that would result in satisfaction both tothe ruling powers andto the 
vast mass of persons in that country. It should be determined that not only 
their interests should be regarded, but that their prejudices should be tolerated 
7 { respected ; and it should be seen by them that we did not enter their 
wntry as conquerors, but as friends, as well as upon the footing of a just 
juality.—Lord Lansdowne concluded with a tribute to the forbearance of 
the working-classes under the distress and privavion which had led to the dis- 
tarbances in the manufacturing districts. He offered no opposition to the 
Address. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON enlightened Lord Lansdowne as to the al- 
usion to the “ liberality of Parliament ;" observing, that it was perfectly true 
hat the late Government had abandoned the ordinary course of coming down 
» Parliament first with an estumate of the expenses of war when engaged in 
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it, and then with an estimate of the means to meet those expenses ; and that 
they had attempted to carry on war with all the world with a establish - 
ment ; but nevertheless Parliament had furnished means—“ [ was one of the 


parties who advised her Ma) with respect to the measures which should be 
carried into execution to enable her servants to bring the war to a speedy 
conclusion. What did her Majesty's servants’ They recommended her Ma- 
jesty to call upon Parliament to grant an additional force to the Army, and to | 
grant a large sum of money, very nearly double that which was granted i any 
former year, for carrying on that service. But remember, my Lords, that not a | 
week after this, orders were sent out to India to prepare and send reinforce- 
ments to China ; and there were sent from England both troops and ships, | 
as soon as the ships could be equipped, in order to carry on this war ; and those 
very ships and troops did arrive, and were engaged in the very operations 
which brought the war to a close, and which immediately preceded the nego- 
tiations for a treaty of peace. So far in respect to the noble Marquis and the 
veracity of the Speech. I: appears that there was some plan contemplated, 
and that some operations were carried ou by the former Government ; but the 
noble Marquis forgets altogether the evacuation of the island of Chusan, and 
the withdrawal of the forces from the Northern part of the Chinese seas. He 
forgets the number of men that were lost at once at the commencement of the 
campaign, before the troops evacuated Chusan. He forgets the operations of 
the troops ordered from India in the moth of September or October last. 
All this he forgets, because he seems to desire to represent in this House that 
her Majesty’s Speech, delivered by her Majesty's command, is wanting in ve 

racity.”—The Duke rather ridiculed Lord Lansdowne’s suggestion respecting 
the regulation of the intercourse with China ; observing that the Marquis’s 
colleagues had mau; wise plans for the purpose, but they never executed any ! 
He defended Lord Ellenborough without reserve—*“ I have seen something of 
Governors-General of India, and I know alittle of military affairs and of mili- 
tary difficulties ; and I must say this, that I stand here prepared, on any day, to 
jostify every order or movement, either one way or the other, the Governor- 

General of India has given, from the moment at which he took upon him the 
administration of the affairs of India. My Lords,{ say, that the Governor- 
General, as soon as he attained to his position did as much as he was enabled 
to do, according to the state of preparation which he found in India at the 
moment. He could dono more than he did; every order he gave, whether to 
halt or to march, was an order absolutely necessary for the safety of the troops 
at the moment ; not occasioned by any omission or act of his, but by acts done 
or omitted to be done by his rivals.” The discussion on the negotrations with 
the United States should be postponed till papers were before the House. Bit 
in condemning the treaty, Lord Lansdowne forgot the measures of his own 
Government—* He forgets his adoption of the award of the King of the Ne- 
therlands—totatly forgets it. Probably, if he recollected that award, he would 
remember that it involved all the very points for which he blames my noble 
friend.” 

Lord BROUGHAM declared that he cared not how the boundary-line was 
drawn, so that the relations between America and this country were placed on 
a friendly footing—Ever since 1807, his noble friend (Lord Ashburton) and he 
had been engaged ina controversy which had been carried on in the House 
and out of the House, which gave them both an aptitude to pay attention to 
the question, and made them more familiarly acquainted with the state of things 
to which the treaty put an end. He took, therefore, a great interest in the suc- 
cess of his noble friend ; and he felt proud of his old ally—proud of his suc- 
cess for the sake of his countrymen ; and he thanked his noble friend that he 
had brought the treaty so ski fully, so temperately, and so tirmiy toa conclu- 
sion. In his own emphatic language, he alluded to the glorious termination 
of che Affghan war, or ratver, * the happy event in being delivered from such 
a war;”’ and the excesses of the retreat. He was gratified with the assurances 
on the part of foreign powers of a desire to preserve peace—especially that 
foreign power, peace with which was peace with all Europe—France. He 
took occasion to correct a degree of ignorance in France respecting the right 
of search, which be should have thought incredible if he had not witnessed it 
—It was supposed in France that we did not rea'ly care for the suppression of 
the slave-trade, but that we claimed the right as a means of maritime superi 
ority and the sovereignty of the seas. That was the reason why the treaty of 
1841 was sot ratified, and why the abrogation of the treaties of 1831 and 
1833 was sought. Forthe eight years beginning in 1807, party questions 
turned on our maritime rights and the sovereignty of the seas ; Lord Ashbur- 
ton and he espoused the side of low maritime rights, the Tory party the side 
of high maritime rights, and the same party were opposed to the abolition of 
the slave-trade. The right of search was now pursued by the very party that | 
had opposed the high maritime rights, and had been blamed for their conduct | 
as “‘anti-national.”’ It was also said that France would vot submit to that 
which the United States refused as *‘ Anti-American ;" and M. de Tocqueville 
spoke of the right as new, and to be exercised in the * solitude of the ocean.”’ 
M. de Tocqueville would have done well to make himself acquainted with the 
A BC of the matter. So far from the right being exercised in the solitude of 
the ocean, when a French vessel is seized it is carried—not into an Engl sh 
but into a French port to be jadged. And as to the newness of the claim, in 
1823, the Americans themselves proposed a much more stringent right of | 
search ; atreaty establishing it was ac/ual!y signed on the 7th March, 1824, by 
Mr. Huskisson, and Mr. Stratford Canning, and Mr. Benjamin Rush; and it 
was only on the treaty’s coming back to this country with a slight, and as he 
thought very proper alteration, which this country would not allow, that it was 
thrown up. Otherwise the right would have existed, even with respect to 
America, for the last nineteen years. Did any one suppose that France want- 
ed to retain the slave-trade ? Excepting a few West Indian speculators and 
slave-dealers haunting the purlieus of Bordeaux and Nantes, there was not one 
man in a million in.France that did not feel the same horror of the traffic as 
was felt in this country. The real grievance lay el-ewhere—Things, it was 
well known, often passed by different names from their true ones ; and watch- 
words were constantly used as the rallying-cries of party, when the things, 
apparently suggested, were never once thought of. ‘The right of search, for 
instance—the Barcelona affair—the conduct of fishermen on the coast of France 
—this matter and that—he might safely say, for he knew the French well, and 
the present state of French feeling and opinion ; all such variegated expressions 
were merely different forms of speech, more or less circumlocutory for one 
short thing, which was a reality and not a name, and which lurked at the bot- 
tom of the whole matter ; and that was, in plain English, and neither more nor 
less than ‘the 15th of July, 1840, Lord Palmerston’s negotiation.” He re- 
joiced, however, that this hostile feeling in France was on the decline. With 
a wari expression of equal admiration for both the great countries of France 
and England, Lord Brougham said he was convinced that it only required 
a little temper, a little conciliation, fair dealing, open manly conduct on 
the part of the Governments of those countries to relieve the people 
from the unhappy pass which late events had unfortunately occasioned, but the 
effects of which were daily passing away. 

Lord AUCKLAND briefly vindicated the course which he had pursued in 
India ; reserving fuller explanations for a more fitting occasion. He undertook 
the war because he saw a danger approaching the Indian territory, which he 
advanced to meet: he acted with the advice and on the authority of nearly all 
those by whom he was surrounded ; and he firmly believed, that if the danger 
could be represented as no longer threatening, it was solely because that deci- 
sive step had been taken. He had no wish to attack the present Governor- 
General: he could conceive no more unbecoming spectacle than that of one 
Governor-General lately retired from office, and another Governor-General 
lately come into office, bandying against each other terms of depreciation and 
disparagement. Lord Auckland stated some details respecting a suggestion 
which he had sent home in June 1841, suggesting the attack on the intersection 
of the Chinese Grand Canal with the Yang-tse-kiang river, to show that, al- 
though not in its details, his plan bad been carried out in its main features. 

Lord ASHBURTON said a few words, to assure the House, that when the 
papers came before it he should be able to show that in the new American 
treaty he had made no important concessions of boundary, no important con- 
cession of right as regarded the navigation of the St. John, none with respect 
to the right of search—which had not, indeed, been discussed in the course of 
the negotiations. The right of visit had been mentioned, but it had been set 
at rest by Lord Aberdeen’s despatch. Of the Oregon boundary question Lord 
Ashburton spoke hopefully. He did not believe that the non-settlement of that 
spertion would be productive of the evil consequences that had been supposed. 

e believed that there would be no great difficulty as regarded the settlement 
of this question. The proceedings that had been alluded to on the subject 
were not those of the American Government, but of an individual member of 
the American Congress. The fact was, he believed, that there had not ex- 
isted a better understanding between the two countries since the war than ex- 
isted now. 

The Bishop of EXETER having put in a word for the promotion of Chris- 
tianity in China, the motion was agreed to. 
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The following remarkable notifica:ion has been issued by Lord Ellenborough 
translated into the Hindoo language, it had been transmitted to the severa: 


rinces and chiefs to whom it is addressed, and circulated generally throughout 
ndia— 


“FROM THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL TO ALL THE PRINCES AND CHIEFS AND 





| Will first deliver the gates of the temple into their guardianship, at the foot of 


temple of Somnath, so long the memorial of your hamiliation, are become 
proudest record of your national! glory, the proof of your superiority in arms 
over the nations beyond the Indus 

“ To you, Princes and Chiefs of Sirhind, of Rajwarra, of Malwa, and Guze- 
rat, I shall commit this glorious trophy of euseoneleh war. 

* You will, yourselves, with all honour, transmit the gates of sandal-wood 
through your respective territories to the restored temple of Somnath. 

* The Chiefs of Sirhind shal! be informed at what tume our victorious army 


the bridge of the Satle}. 

“My Brothers and my Friends—I have ever relied with confidence upon 
your attachment to the British Government. You sec how worthy it proves 
itself of your love, when, regarding your honour as its own, it exerts the power 
of its arms to restore to you the gates cf the temple of Somnath, so long the 
memorial of your subjection to the Afghans 

“ Por myself, identified with you in mterest and in feeling, I regard with all 
your own enthusiasm the high achievements cf that heroic army ; reflecting 
alike immortal honour upon my native and upon my adopted country. 

* ‘To preserve and to improve the happy union of our two countries, neces- 
sary as itis tothe welfare of both, it 1s the constant object of my thou hts. 
Upon that union depends the security of every ally, as well as of every subject 
of the British Government, from the miseries whereby in former times India 
was afflicted: through that alone has our army now waved its triumphant 
standards over the ruins of Ghuznee, and planted them upoo the Bala- Hissar 
of Cabul 

** May that good Providence, which has hitherto so manifestly protected me, 
still extend to me its favour, that | may so use the power now intrusted to my 
hands, as to advance your prosperity and secure your happiness, by placing the 
union of our two countries upon foundations which may render it eternal. 

(Signed) * E_tensoroven.” 

Thanks to the Forces in India and China.—The Duke of Wellington gave 
notice, that on the 14th, he should move the thanks of the House of Lords to 
the Naval and Military officers and men engaged in China ; and on the 16th, 
thanks to the officers aud troops engaged in the operations in the East Indies, 
including in that motion the Governor General. Similar notices were given 


in the House of Commons, for the 14th, by Lord Stanley and Sir Robert 
Peel. 

Married,—On the ih inst., at Magnolia, near Richmond, Va , by the Rev George 
Woodbridge, Mr. Peyton Johnston, eldest son of Mr. Andrew Johnston, of County 
Longford lreland,to Miss Ann M. Macon, eldest daughter of Miles Macon, Esq , for- 
meriy of Hanover County, Virginia 
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The British Mail steamer Acadia, to Boston via Halifax, bring us files to the 
4th inst. inclusive. The Acadia made a fine passage of about fifteen days 

Parliament met “for despatch of business"’ on the 2d inst. ; the delicate 
state of the Queen’s health not permitting her Majesty to open the session in 
person, it was done by commission, and the opening speech on the occasion, 
which is given elsewhere in our news columns, is one of a highly gratifying na- 
ture. The gratification there expressed with regard to the termination of the 
Chinese and Affghanistan wars is certainly a warrantable one ; for, although the 
moderate in England will not allow themselves to carry out the ideas of the 
most sanguine, that an immense commercial intercourse will at once ensue,to the 
great encouragement of British manufacture and the correspondent employ- 
ment of its capital; yet when we consider the moral and intellectual condition 
of that extensive empire, and that its population reckons about three hundred 
millions of souls, it canuot but result in great advantages to the British empire 
if matters be regulated prudently, nor do we think the advantages will be either 
the smaller or the less solid from the circumstance of their being progressive 
The inhabitant of China, although hitherto locked up as it were within the 
boundaries of his own country, and looking at his own institutions and people 
as at the height of excellence, will not view the inventions, the enterprize, the 
civilization of the western world with the vacant gaze of wonderment and 
semi-adoration ; he is himself so far advanced that he will at once see advan- 
tages to be acquired and exchanged, and, through the means of prudent com- 
mercial treaties, and the duties of intelligent and active consuls at points of 
its sea-board, China will receive and reciprocate good to an extent yet incal- 
culable: but—let us not reckon too fast, 
The Royal speech may with equal propriety express exultation for the man- 
ner of terminating the Affghanistan war. The ulterior objects of the conser- 
vative government of Great Britain and her Governor-General of India have 
been successfully achieved, and there is both honour and dignity in retiring 
from the scene of hostilities. Those objects were the recovery of the prison- 
ers so treacherously carried off, and the punishment of that treachery which 
had besides brought so inany brave men to their end. There is this farther 
benefit to our Indian possessions, that it shews the native princes the power of 
British arms, and tacitly gives warning that insult and wrong will not be per- 
mitted with impunity. 
The only matter of regret of any importance, in the Royal Speech, is that 
of the deficiency or falling off in the Revenue. Although the causes are ob- 
vious enough to those who look dispassionately at the matter, it will doubtless 
give ground of cavilon the side of the opposition, and as all ministers are 
tender on the qualification called Finance, attempts will be made upon the tem- 
per of ministers. It is indisputable that there has been a great reduction im 
domestic expenditure, the consequence of the comparative stagnation tm foreign 
business, and that in customs, excise, and assessed taxes there should there- 
fore be a deficit ; and the timid see difficulties even with respect to the fu 
ture ; which apprehensions are rather calculated to clog the wheels of govern- 
ment than to assistthem. The fact is,—and this we think should be the view 
taken of matters of this kind—that just at the period when labor isin exceed- 
ing diminished demand, and that labor paid for at reduced prices, a highly 
abundant harvest is granted, which although from circumstances it does not 
materially better the condition of the working classes beyond that which has 
been theirs for some time past, yet it prevents them from being worse. The 
vicissitudes of trade are in a great measure man’s work, the bounties of nature 
are through the beneficence of a kind Providence. If then, a portion of esti- 
mated revenue have fallen short through the reduction of domestic demands, 
it will be wise to look at the workings of that Providence which measurably 
prevents still farther distress, and gives hopes of a return to better times. But 
the main point of attack on the Premier will be the Corn laws, always a ga- 
thering cry by the Whigs and Radicals, who have lost no time in assailing him 
thereon. Sir Robert Peel is by no means a headstrong man ; he deliberately 
takes up a position and endeavours fairly te sopport it, but his disposition to 
comply with expediency is far from being a faulty one. He says he shall resist 
attempts to alter the present state of the Corn Laws, but he does not announce 
that his action thereon may not be moulded by sense of pablic duty. In a 










May still reyoice that Sir Robert Peel still lives, and even in shat the bereaved 
family of Mr. Drummond will derive some consolation. In the loss of such @ 
functionary as the late Secretary, however, the world w» apt to undervalue both 
his talents and his services He is considered but the band to execute that 
which is devised by the head,—his principal. Even this is mach when the be- 
siness is the nation’s welfare ; but how few are aware of the numerous original 
and important ideas communicated by the quiet and unobtrusive secretary, 
which find a voice in the mouth of the minister, and for which the latter ob- 
tains all the credit! Of Mr. Drammond's extreme usefulness, apart from the 
colouring of party, we may be easily satisied when reflecting that he oceupied 
this office under somewhat differing complexional politics. Lord Ripon, the 
Dake of Wellington, and Sir Robert Poel, not only differ in some degree from 
each other, but all of them from Mr. Canning, yet Mr. Drummond was the friend 
and confident of all these Whilst bis untimely end is bewailed, it seems 
probable that there will not be a sacrifice made to justice. The assassin is 
probably insane ; at least the accounts which so far have reached us exhibit 
much incoherency of manner and aberration of intellect about him. If it be a 
shew, it is well put on and as well sustained ; but sure we are that bo unneces- 
sarily vindictive foeling will be displayed, whilst bringing the unhappy wretch 
to justice. 

The storms on the coasts of the British islands and their vicinity have been 
severe and disastrous almost beyond precedent. Would that this were all 
we had to report on the —— but the loss of human life is likewise as much 
so, as that of property. ese tempests have been chiefly felt along the 
western coast of Ireland, both sides of the British Channel and to the narth- 
wards of the Straits of Dover. Among the vessels lost are the Conqueror an 
East Indiaman, near Boulogne ; the Samarang a large vessel from Quebec, 
on the Goodwin Sands; the Percy steamer which was out for the purpose of 
aiding vessels in distress, near the mouth of the Tyne ; the England a large 
ship, off Ostend ; the ship Vernon, near New Brighton: smaller vessels most 
numerous, and fishermen's and other craft on the Irish coast to an awful de- 
gree. The number of persons who are supposed to have perished is not fewer 
than five hundred, many of whom, particularly the Irish, have left families in a 
most pitiable state of destitution. The crowded state of our news colamns 

will not permit us to go into minute particulars; but we are happy to state 

that a public meeting has been called in the city of London, at which the Lord 
Mayor, Sir John Pine, presided, that resolutions were thea drawn wp in the 
spirit of benevolence for which the occasion gave ample scope, a committee 
was appointed, and most liberal donations were instantly commenced. Thos 
as far as money can compensate for the greater evils of these calamities, the 

citizens of London and the nobility of England are doing as they have always 
dove, contributing largely of their abundance to alleviate as much as possible 
the distresses which have overwhelmed so many a family 


RIGHT OF SEARCH 
The remarks of Sir Robert Pee! in the House of Commons on this question 
has brought it up anew for public discussion 
The Ashburton Treaty, it was supposed, set this question at rest; or rather 
postponed it, because the stipulation on the part of the United States to keep 
upa squadron on the coast of Afriea consisting of eighty guns, in « qreat mea- 
sure rendered the further agitation of the topic unnecessary, The official de- 
claration of the President, however, that the right of visit had been abandoned, 
ealled for an adverse declaration on the part of Great Britain, and hence the 
two Governments are again at issue. 
The pertinacity with which many persons insist, that searching and viaiting 
a vessel is one and the same thing, i# surprizing. As well may it be said, that 
asking a gentleman his name, and rudely searching his pockets or examining 
his trunks to obtain that information, is one and the same thing. There is no 
identity in the cases whatever. 
But it is said The Right of Visit may be converted into an act of Search, 
and by yielding one we in effect concede the other. ‘This is entirely erroneous, 
for the right to search is a belligerent right, and its exercise in times of peace 
is, and has been distinctly diwavowed, both by the Government and the Parlia- 
ment of England. Nothing can be more clear and satisfactory on this point than 
the declarations of Lord Palmerston, the Earl of Aberdeen, and Sir Robert 
Peel, and the principle having been so disavowed, any abuse of the right of 
visit by British cruisers must be repaired by full and satisfactory indemnity 
from the British Government. A case of this kind has already occurred in 
which the reparation on the part of Great Britain was full, complete and satis- 
factory. And so would it be again in any similar instance. 
Many persons ask why even the right of visit should be required at all ' 
The answer is obvious—viz., the safe navigation of the seas ; for if hoisting a 
flag is in all cases to cover a vessel, then indeed have piracy and smuggling full 
latitude. A pirate or smuggler need only to provide himself with half a dozen 
flags, and he can set the maritime forces of the world, iweluding those of his 
own country, at defiance, and pursue his vocation without interruption. 
Let us suppoee a few very probable cases and we shall then see to what dan- 
gerous consequences such a doctrine would lead us, Suppose a Baltimore 
clipper be found on the coast of Ireland under vehement suspicion of being en- 
gaged in smuggling tobacco—no extraordinary occurrence—ander this new 
doctrine of the United States, she could not be boarded so long as she kept her 
American colors flying ; suppose even a British vessel to be so engaged, she 
too would be secure under the stripes and stars unless the British cruiser chose 
to run the risk of making a mistake as to her identity aud oljects. Even a 
pirate, reeking with the blood of its vietims, would escape with impunity, un- 
less the ship of war that fell in with her was quite sure of her real character, 
which in very many cases she could not be. Suppose Spencer, Small, and 
Cromwell, had succeeded in getting possession of the Somers, and proceeded 
off New York, captured the Liverpool packets and murdered their crews—she 
too could have found security under the British, the French, or any foreign fag. 
No American ship could, under the pretension now brought forward, have 
safely boarded, molested, or even detained her! An American cruiser, it 
true, might have recognized her, or risked her capture ; but the penalty of war 
would have awaited any mistake in the matter. 

Ships of war constitute the Police of the seas. The comity of nations has 
always recognised this principle, acd without it the commerce of the earth 
would not be safe for a single hour. National cruisers of all fags must have 
the right to overhaul suspicious looking vessels under suspicious circumstances, 
or the seas will soon be covered with marauders of every kind. It is only ne- 
cessary that vessels exercising this right do it judiciously ; and should they not, 
the nation to which they belong must be, as they always have been, answerable 
for any abuse of their power. — 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, the intended to his Excellency Sir Charles 
Bagot, may be shortly expected. We have inserted in our number to-day, 
a brief summary of the new Governor's eminent services hitherto, Sir Charles 
Metealfe has through life been active both with head and hand, and we believe 


that the little memoir of him will be found interesting as well as gratifying 


THE BOSTON EMIGRANT SOCIETY 
We continue to receive very flattering accounts of the progress of this mat:- 








world where there is such a clashing of opinion, and where so many are found 
acting either from prejudice or self-interest, expediency is pehaps a better guide 
than mere abstract reasoning. At all events it has always a greater tendency 
to promote public tranquillity, a thing ofno small moment in a densely popula- 
ted country. 

The Right of Search question, or rather that of the Right of Visit, has been 
taken up with great animation and earnestness in both houses of the British 
Parliament, and two very distinct as well as antagonist politicians have taken 
the same line of argument in discussing it ; wesllude to Lord Brougham in 
the upper, and Sir Robert Peel in the lower house. We also have a few re- 
marks to make on this subject which we shall give presently. 

The assassination of Mr. Drummond, late private secretary to Sir Robert 
Peel, has caused most intense regret throughout the whole country, not only 








PEOPLE OF INDIA. 


“‘ My Brothers and my Friends—QOaur victorious army bears the gates of the 
temple of Somnath in tramph from Afghanistan, and the despoiled tomb of| lifications for hs peculiar range of them so great that he may be considered a 


Sultan Mahmood looks upon the ruins of Ghuznee. 


“ The insult of eight hundred years js at last avenged. The gztes of the) intended for another 





because as 4 private individual and gentletaan he was amiable and greatly re- 
epected ; not only because officially his services were so important and his qua- 


public loss ; also because it is evident that he has fallen a victim toa fate 


tution, and we doubt not that its usefulness will be fully established as soon as 
the season permits emigrants to arrive on these shores. The advantage of giv- 
ing advice and assistance to the new-comer must be obvious to every one, and 
it is gratifying to state that the rank and respectability of the gentlemen at the 
head of the body is sure guarantee of the sincerity of their professions, and the 
disinterestedness of the advice they will proffer to the poor stranger. To Mr. 
Thomas Colley Grattan, the Queen's Consul for Massachusetts, this society, we 
believe, owes its existence, he has been most unwearied in his exertions, and 
finally quite successful, in bringing it into active operation. We trust its fruits 
will reward the zeal of its founders. The following highly respectable gentle- 
men constituted the first Board of Directors ; and from the Boston Pilot we copy 
a part of the proceedings which took place at the first General Meeting beld om 
the Lith ult ky HF 
OTE — . 8. A. Eliot, Hon. Jonathan Cha ._J.G. x 
7. B. Corti, akon Convenes G. T. Cortis, Charles Somner, Joba wv 
James, Daniel Safford, 8. S. Lewis, George W. Crockett, Samuel Fairbanks, 
James Boyd, William Underwood, Robert Waterston, M. A. Coindreau, Ber- 





Lut whilst sincere regret shall be felt for him, we 


nerd Rolker, Terence ey» Wm. P. McKay, Patrick Donahoe, Andrew 
Carney, isaac Means, James Kelt, Wm. H. Wilson, Eoqrs. 
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SUmmAny OF NEWS. 


ASSASSINATION OF SiR ROBERT PEEL'S SECRETARY. 

Mr Divmmocd, Sa Rodert Peel's private secrerary, on the 20:h wit., left 
Downwg street sbovt baif past three im the afiervoon, mm company with the 
Eari of Heddingion. They proceeded together as far as the Admiralty. where 
he left the earl, and walked wo the banking honse of bis brother, at Char ng- 
cross. Un he return, while newer the Horse Guards, he was shot at from be- 
bind. The arsassin welked clove up to Mr. Drummond, and setoaliy put the 
mouzr'e of ihe pistol invo the back of (we unsuspecting gev'leman. He then fired. 
Lmmediarely siter ine pirtol had been d scharged, « policeman, who ied wit 
nessed the act, rushed up, and seized the criminal. In the mean time he had 
retur: ed the pistol with wbich be bad shot Mr. Drummond to bis breest, and had 
éraen oot snoiher loaded pistol from the same place, and was in the sct of 

tin. wat Me Drommond, when the policeman serzed bim and piuioned bis 

anne from behind, The pwtol was discharged, but, the aim of the assassin be 
ing thus diverted, the contents did not toveh Mr. Drummond, nor was tuy other 
person wjared by them. The name of the assassin is Daniel M'Navgbten @ 
native of Sevtland He bed on he person when apprehended about £15, and 
2 receipt deyoon for £750 ine Giasgow bavk. He was unmediately couveyed 
10 priser, and the following dav brought up et Bow-sireet police office. Alter 
the fects hed been stated, curing which the assassin preserved the coolest de- 
mranor, he was aked if be washed to make any observations. He declined 
doing #0, bu after leaving the ber be expressed a wish to make some remarks, 
end was led back again He then stated that the tones of his netive city bed 
persecuted him at home ana abroed—had diwordered his wind, ‘brown bim into 
8 consumption, and avrempied to murder bow. Me Drummond lingered five 
days, ond expired from the effects of the wound on Wedue sday, the 25:h ult. 
A coroner's jury returoed @ verdict of wilful murder againet M'Naughien, when, 
eiter bemg eye broagot up at Bond sireet, was commited to ene his tral at 
the Centra! Comioas Court for the m rer, The aseacon mistook Mr. Drom- 
mon for Sa Rober Peel, and it is clear bad be not been mistaken in the iden 
tity of bie victim, the premmer would beve feilen by bie hand A general feel- 
ing of regret for the aotimely end of Mr. Devmmond pervades the public mind, 
The unforrunace geveman wes inh» Slot yeor, aad in personal appearance was 
not vubke bin principal The wssassin tad been hovering around the puble 
offices tor veveral days befure he perpetrated the bloody deed, Opinions differ 
86 10 Die insanity, bul @!) the account» concur in representing him @8 @ person 
of » gioomy cast of mind The prsover was arraigned on Thursday before 
Lord Abinger, when be pleeded © Not guilty,” and the trial was postponed by 
eourent of the A torney- General. 

Ie ie said that when the Queen was in Scotland, Sir Robert Peel invariably 
rode in one of the Royal carriages and Mr D:ammend in Sir Robert Peel's 
own carriage ; and that Mr. Drummond actually was pointed out to M'Naugh- 
ten as Sir Kubert. If this is true, the Assassin's confidence would have been 
complete when he saw Mr. i'rummond leave the house of Sir Robert Pee! in 
Whiehall Gardens. ‘This is somewhat confirmed by the statement of the 
Durham Ad wertiser, that i Durham, on the return from Scotland, Mr. Drum- 
mond was mistaken for Sir Robert. 

The funeral of Mr. Edward Drummond left Grosvenor Street at eight o'clock 
on Tuesday morning for Charlton, vear Woolwich ; where the body was in- 
terred. Jt is understood that Sir Robert Peel wished to attend, and that a 

reat n mber of people wished to send their carriages to join in the cavalcade ; 

Ge the friends of the deceased desired the ceremony to be conducted as pri- 
vately and plainly as possible. Mr. Edward Drummond's three brothers and a 
nephew were the mourners. The funeral service was performed by the Ho- 
nourable and Reverend Mr. Boscawen, Vicar of Wotton. A numerous con- 
gregation assembled in the church 
a oo 
OPENING OF THE FRENCH CHAMBERS 

Lovie Phillipe opened the French Chambers on the 9th ult., with the follow- 
img speech, which hints at many great questions, ard evades them. The tone 
of the document is very pacific. 

* Gentlemen, Peer, and Deputies: The affection and the sympathy of the 
Fren: b nation have sustained my courage. My heart, ever suffering from grief, 
is full of contide: ce im your devotedness. In calling you mysel! together to 
resume the course of your labours, | wished to conclude to-day what my grief 
had compelied me to leave incomplete at the opening of your session You 
have already achieved much for the security and future prosperity of France ; 
} thank yoo in her name. Whaiever may be ovr trials, I and my family will 
devote tv ber service whatever strength and Iie the Almighty shall grant us. 

* Thanks to the maintenance of public order and peace, the national prospe- 
rity, attested by the rapid increase in the poblic revenue, manifests itself be- 
yond our most sanguine hopes. ‘The solid empire of the laws is the best se- 
curity for the wellbeing of all, as it is for the power of the state; and the con- 
viction everywhere established thet the laws will be religiously executed, ren- 
ders less frequent the evforcement of their penalties. | congratulate myself on 
our having obtained these results 

“T feel confident that our prosperity will pursue its course without either in- 
terruption or obstacle. My relations with foreign Powers continae to be pa- 
cific and amicable. The good harmony prevailing amonget the Powers has 
strengthened the repose of the East, aod procured in Syria for the Christian 
population the establishment of an administration conformable to their religious 
faith and their wishes 

“| deplore the disturbances which have recently agitated Spain. In my re- 
lations with the Spanish monarchy, my sole object has been to protect our le- 
gitimate imterests, to preserve for Queen Isabella Il. a fanhfol amity, and to 
testify for the rights of humanity that respect and protection which honour the 
name of Frence 

* By the vecupation of the Marquesas Islands IT have secured to our naviga 
tors in those distant seas a protection and refuge of which the necessity had 
been long felt. 

* Thanks co the preserving efforts of our brave army, our dominion in Al 
geria becomes everysbere stable and respected The vigilance and regularity 
of the administration will complete the work so gloriously prosecuted by the 
courage of ovr soldiers 

“ Thave opened with several States negotiations which will have the effect 
of imparting to our agriculture, our commerce, and manulactures, more active 
developement, and to procure for our national interests additional facilities. 

** Laws of finance and various bills intended to introduce into our legislation 
and administration unportant improvements shall be immediately presented to 
you. 

* Gentlemen, the world is at peace! France is free, active, and happy! My 
object has been, and ever shall be, until my last bresth, to secure those bless- 
ings for my covutry = {k is with your coustant and loyal co-operation that | 
have succeeded. You will aid me in maintaining and consummating the 
work which we have commenced in common. This will be for al! the most 
pond recompense, and for me the only consolation that I can hereafter hope 
» 


Another commercial treaty between England and France is said to be on the 
tapis, wherein both countries concede various duties, and aim at an approach 
to reciprocity. 

——< 

At the Court at Windsor, the Is: day of Febroary, 1843; present, the 
Queen's Most Exceileat Mojesty to Coover! Her Majesty having been pleased 
to apport the Kight Hon. Sir Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, Bart, and G.C B, 
to be Caytain- General and Governo: Chef of the provinces of Canada. New 
Brovewiek, end Nowa Scotva, aod of ‘be Istand of Prince Edward, and Gover 
nor General of oll ber Mojesty'® provinces on the continent of North America, 
and of the Isleud of Prmce Euward, be this day took the usual oaths appointed 
to be taken by the Govermors of bez Me) stv's plantations. 

Sin Crarces Mercaten.—The new Governor General of Coneda, Sx 
Chartes Metcalfe avd sune will lesve Liverpool m the Steam Ship Columbre, 
which saile from this por on the 4t, of March nest. 

New Peers —-Lord A ckhland, having been created Earl of Auckland, took 
t e@ oaths and bis seat inthe House of Lores on Thursday. having been intro 
duced according to the usual form = Atverwards Lord Rodney took bis seat for 
the first time, after the ceath et his brother; and Lord Ponsonby of Imokiily, 
having been creased Vircount Ponsonby of Imokilly, took the oaths and his 
seat, having been imtrodverd in the usual manner Viscount Hil! next took the 
Oaths and his sest, and he was followed by Lord Vivian, who sat for the firs: 
time tv Parlement afer the death of ne father. 

Sir R. Peel, in the House of Commons on Thursday night, was dressed in 
deep movrbing, in respect to the memory of the late unfortunate Mr. Drom 
mond 

The Army —The Government have determined on a reduction of the Army, 
which will be effected by a progressive dimimution of the renk and file in Re- 
iments, now 800 strong: the vombers will henceforth be 740. The Com 
mender-n Crret m Canada, Leeuenant-General Sir Richard Jeckson, has wii'- 
ten howe that he can spare the Regiment of Cavauy now serving there, and 
aise two Regiments of Infantry y 

The Queen gave an audience to Sir Robert Peel on Saturday. It is said that 
the Queen then learned for the first ime that M'Naughten intended to assassi 
nate Su Robert when be shot at Mr. Drummond ; and that she manifested 
much mterest m her Minister's danger 

The house of Lord Hillsborough m Upper Grosvenor Street was burnt down 
on Saturday morning 

We understand that Mr. Stephenson, junr., secretary tothe Premier, will 


succeed Mr. Drummond as chief private secretary, and Mr. Arbathnot, of the 
Treasury, supply the place of Mr. Stephenson. —Standard. 

Mr. Fox Maule was inaugurated as Rector of Glasgow University on Thurs- 
day week. 

The Father of Fanry Elssler, the celebrated dancer, cied at Vienna about a 
fortnight ago. 

The Corn-Law League have already received contributions exceeding 
42,0001. from the principal! towns in the kingdom, exclusive of London, where 
a large sum is already subscribed. 

Loss of the Conqueror.—Tie coast of France was the scene of a melancholy 
catastrophe. Near the spot where the Reliance was wrecked a few weeks 
beck, the Conqueror, Captain Duggan, a fine vessel, from Calcutta to London, 
with a valuable cargo, was driven shore. On the night of the 13:h ult., she 
struck veer Lionel, a small town on the French coast, ebout six miles from Mar- 
loment, and immediately went to pieces. Out of seventy eight persons, every 
sou! on board was lost except a boy, one of the coddy servants. The crew 
consisted of about forty five seamen, exclusive of officers There were sixteen 
passengers ov board, Nine of the men of the 91st regiment were on their way 
bome as invalids. 

Important Decision against the Claims of the Scottish Church —The Stew- 
arison case came ou for judgment on tne 19th ult., in the Court of Session, 
Edicburgh. The consulted judges had previously given in their opinions, which 
were #ix egaiust the claims of the Church, and -bree in their favor. On Thurs- 
day the Lord President and Lord Mackenzie delivered their opinions; and on 
Friday Lord Fullerton and Lord Jeffrey theirs. Their lordships were unani- 
mous in their opinion ageinst the claims of the Church, and pronounced an in- 
terlocutor, suspending the proceedings cemplained of (the exclusion, by the 
General Assembly, of the ministers appowted by the patron), and declaring the 
interdict already granted perpetual and decern. 

A storm, with one exception, perbaps, the most destructive as regards life 
and property, that bas swept over the British Isles during the present genera- 
tion, occurred on the 13th ult. The greater part of Westera Europe expe 
nenced, mure or less, its ravages. Upwards of sixty vessels were wrecked in 
this confi ct of the elements, and hundreds of lives have been lost. 

Lord Melbourne, who has been very ill, has sufficiently recovered to see 
company. 

The accouchemeut of the Queen is expected to take place in March or the 
beginning of April 

Captain Bloomfield, an Englishman, accompanied by two other gentlemen, 
arrived at Trieste, commissioned by his Government to draw up a report res. 
pecting the condition of the roads in Bavaria, Tyrol, &c.: and to furnisi esti- 
mates of the probable duration of a journey from Trieste to London, with a 
view of providing materials fer determining on the expediency of forwarding 
the overland Indian mail through Germany. Captain Bloomfield's report is 
highly favorable. He particularly praises the excellent post-office organization 
in the Austrian states. 

A vest mine was sprung at Dover, on the 26th ult., to blowup the Roand- 
down Cliff, which stood next to Saakspeare’s Cliff, the object being to make a 
roadway instead of a tunnel, for the South-eastern railway. The quantity of 
guopowder was 18,500 pounds. 1,000,000 tons of chalk were dislodged by 
the shock, which settled gently down into the sea below. The blast would 
save the company £7000 worth of labor. Sir John Herschel and a number of 
scientific men were present, a8 also an immense assemblage. 


The Anti-Corn Law League have been holdicg meetings, collecting sub- 
scriptions, and enforcing these views during the last month in almost every 
large town throughout the kingdom. On the worth side of the Tweed (Scot- 
land) they were enthusiastically received. The “demonstrations” at Eoin- 
burgh end Glasgow were only excelled by those doring the present week at 
Manchester and Liverpool. In London and the neighborhood the meetings of 
the same body have been numerous. 

Ireland.—At the weekly meeting of the Repeal Association, on Monday, a 
long letter was read from Mr. O'Connell, “ to the People of Ireland,” consti- 
tuting an earnest appeal to them to enrol themselves in the Association. Mr. 
O'Connell makes a bold assertion —** Iam able at present, without doubt or 
difficulty, to announce that the crisis has come upon us, when, if the people of 
Ireland, the clergy and Jaity, will but combine in their overwhelming majority, 
the Repeal of the Union is all but immediate, and the commencement of a new 
wra of Irish prosperity is at hand.” He enamerates “ five great measures” 
as the basis upon which he seeks “ to combine all Irishmen in the struggle for 
the Repeal of the Union”—* Firstly, The total abolition of the tithe rent- 
charge. Secondly, Fixity of tenure for the occupying tenants. Thirdly, The 
encouragement and perfecting of Irish manufactures. Complete suffrage and 
vote by ballot. Fifthly, Abolition of the present Poor-law, and augmentation 
of well-regulated charitable institutions.” The present year—* 1843—is, and 
shal! be, the great Repeal year.” 

The Royal Mail Steam Ship Hibernia —Another superb ship has been added 
to this fine fleet of steamers which convey the mails between this port and 
Boston and Halifax. The new vessel is called the Hipernia, commanded by 
Captain Judkins, recently of the Columbia—a fine fellow, who combmes the 
manners of a gentleman with the frankness of a sailor. She was boilt at 
Greenock, by Messrs. Robert Steele and Co., and her engines were made by 
the celebrated Robert Napier, of Glasgow. Her tonnage is 1350, and her en 
yines 300 horse power each. The saloon on deck ts a magnificent apariment, 
forty feet by nineteen—height, seven feet six inches,—of oek and gold, with 
twenty panels, each panel reyresenung some place in Great Britain or Amer 
ca, remerkable for picturesque beauty, his'orical associations, or commercial! 
greainess. Loch Katrine, Loch Lomond, Glasgow, Liverpool, New York, 
Dublin, Windsor Castle, Boston, the tomb of Burns et Dumfries, and a variety 
of other scenes, exquisitely executed. The pantry, which is tastefully and 
most convenienily arranged, exhibits abundance of silver plate, china, crystal, 
&e. On the top of the saloon is a spacious promenade, extending from the 
stern to the mainmast, about 200 feet in length, with massive brass railing 
round, Including fore and afier cabins, the vessel has, in all, 120 state-rooms, 
of specious dimensions. Those aft are under the main saloon, where also are 
the ladies’ private cabins, entering from the right of the ship, and the gentle 
men’s entering from the left. The former is a comfortable, quiet apariinent, 
eighteen feet by thirteen, and nine feet high, in white and gold, with clock, ele 
gaut marble chimpey-piece, mirror, library, reclining sofas, aud every other re- | 
quisite to destroy “‘ ennui,” and render a sea voyage comfortable The gentie- 
men's private cabin is also very elegant, 18 feet by 10, where a small party! 
con dine, or otherwise amuse themselves. Forward 1s a spacious room, 20 feet 
by 17, with staterooms entering off it, and every convemenuce. On deck are 
two smoking rooms. We ought to observe that the cab ns, whether saloons or 
state-roogis, are fitted up so as to secure warmth im winter, or ventilation im 
summer, as the case may be ; and finally, the vessel js so rigyed, that she can 
sail round the world with her sails alone. Ip this splendid specimen of mar 
time architecture is concentrated all the advantages and experience which the 
spirited uwners have derived from their connexion with a fleet of steamers, the 
most successful and popular in the history of ocean navigation 


The French Government received last week despatches from Madrid an- 
nouncing that the Regent had refused to make any concession to France M 
Guizot immediately forwarded an order to the French Charge d’ Affaires at Ma- 
drid to demand his passports unless satisfaction were forthwith given. 


The Levant mail brings intelligence from Constantinople to the 7th Janua- 
ry, and from Alexandria to the 6th. Captain Williams, B. A., had been ap 
pointed by Sir Stratford Canning to proceed immediately to the Persian fron- 
tier to act as Commissioner, with those despatched by Persia and the Por'e, 
and a Russian Colonel, named by M. de Boutenieff, for the final arrangement 
of all existing difficulties. Redschid Pasha had been directed to return by 
Vienna to consult with Prince Metternich on the Servian question, on which 
no decision would be teken by the Porte until his arrival at Constantinople. 

The advices from Egypt announce the death of Ahmed Fethi Pasha, the 
Turkish Admiral who delivered up the fleet to Mehemet Ali. His death is sta 
ted to have been caused by poison, but by whom administered had not been as- 
cer'ained. 

Spain.—-The regent has dissolved the Cortes, which strengthens the belief 
that the spirit of revolt had not been confined to Barcelona. Tne new Cortes 

re to meet in April, till which time the control of government will remain with 
he regent and minister: 

War Office, Jan. 17.—Memorandum —In commemoration of the distin- 
guished services and of the gallantry displeyed by her Majesty's troops which 
have been recently employed on the coasts ard in the rivers of China, her Ma | 
jestv has been graciously pleased to permit (he undermentioned corps to bear 
on their colors and appointments the word ‘‘ China,” and the device of tt 
D--con:—18:h (Royal Insh) Regiment of Foot; 26:h (the Cameronian) Reo: 

x; 49th (the Princess Charlotte of Wales's, or the Hertfordshire) Regt. 
of Foot ; 55th (the Westmoreland) Regiment of Foot, and the 98:h Regimen: 
of Foot 

War-office, Jan. 13.—Ist Regt. of Life Guards: G. H. R. C. Visco 
Seaham to be Cor. and Sub-Lt. by pur., v. Lovell, prom.—Scots Fusilier Gds 
Lt. and Capt. H. Bathurst to be Capt. and Lt.-Col. by pur., v. the Hon J 
Westenra who rets.; Ens and Lt. F. C. C. A. Stephenson to be Lt 
Capt. by pur. v Bathurst ; H. G. Wilkinson, Gent. to be Ens. and Lt 
pur. v. Stephenson.—2Sth Regt. of Foot: Lt. R. B. Staveley, from the Cey 
lon Rifle Regt. to be Lt. v. W. Russell, who rets.—Ceylon Rofl Reg 
Second Li. W Brett to be First Lt. by pur., v. Staveley, app. to the 28th Ft, 














-- ; Battalion at Parkhurst Barracks—Major J - 
eae he Maj. without pur. Tans APRAEPEs. 
oe o Camenes, Jan. 10 F hairy Regt. of Artillery: First Lt. R. 
ynter to be Second Capt. vice Bassett, retired on h.-p. Second Lt. W. J. 
E. Grant to be First Lt. “ion tba vom 


THE EMIGRANT SOCIETY. 
From the Boston Pilot. 


The first general meeting of this Society took place on Wednesday evening, 
at the Exchange ; the principal business of the meeting was the consideration 
of a draft of the Constitution which a large Committee had previously been in- 
structed to prepare, and which was reported and adopted on that evening. 

His Honour the Mayor made a most eloquent and appropriate speech. He 
said that he was bound by ties which nature would not release, to the fortunes 
of the emigrant ; his father had struggled through the bitter lessons which all 
emigrants must learn on their arrival in this country ; and at the fireside of his 
home-stead he had listened to the narrative of the difficulties that lay in his 
path, ina new country. For this reason, and the result of an experience not 
very limited, he felt the deepest interest in the Instiution now formed ; 
it had his most earnest athe: og and would receive his most unremitted sup- 
port ; for daily did he witness scenes of the most appealing eloquence to the 
human hear:, in consequence of the abesnce of such an instituiion. Brief as 
had been his official experience, he had encountered sufficient to convince him 
that no plan of public benevolence was more truly demanded than the oneabout 
to go into operation. It was but a day or two since a fine looking and 
frank-hearted young Jrishman had applied to him (the Mayor) to direct him to 
some means of winning an honest livelihood ; he knew of no such institution to 
direct him to, and was therefore obliged to turn him from him, disheartened 
and in tears. This was no unosual case ; similar ones migh be discovered 
daily in our city; and it was with the hope that the Association he now ad- 
dressed would fill that chasm in public benevolent institutions, that he gave it 
his warmest support. With the hope that it would enlist the sympathies of 
the citizens of Boston, and become a flourishing society, he pledged for it his 
heartiest co-operation, both in his official aud individual capacity. 

‘The Mayor's remarks were received with much applause, and at the close 
Mr. James Boyd arose and said, he could not help availing himself of the occa- 
sion to congratulate the gentlemen present on the success, which thus far had 
attended their labours. He thought it a matter of gratulation for all, not only 
for Americans, or [rishmen, or Englishmen, or any other particular nation, but 
for the whole community, as well natives as foreigners ; that a commencement 
had been made of a Society that promised to be of such incalculable benefit to 
emigrants tothis coontry. Mr. B. said that if he might he permitted to make 
a personal allusion, he would take the liberty of congratulating particularly,the 
worthy Chairman [Mr. Gratton] himself on the signal success which had attend- 
ed his zeal and efforts in this cause ; for, said he, it is a fact within my own 
knowledge, and ove which I desire to communicate to this meeting, that but 
for the unwearied labours and indefatigable perseverance of yourself (address- 
ing himself particularly to the chair) this Society might not yet have been form- 
ed ; and J also know, said he, as a further fact, that had your wishes and ob- 
jections been met by those to whom you communicated them, with one half the 
zeal which mspired your own feelings, this Society would have been formed 
more than a year ago. 

Mr B. further remarked that he noticed with much regret two or three weeks 
ago, that a public Speaker before a most respectable Society in this country, in 
fact their settled orator, had seen fit to state that the emigration to this coun- 
try was a species of poison—a poison so insidious and pernicious, that if mea- 
sures were not taken to prevent and counteract it, its effects would be fatal to 
the body politic ; such is the substance of the remark as reported. | regretted 
exceedingly said Mr. B. to find any such sentiment come from any person so 
intelligent as we must suppose the Orator for the New England Society in New 

York must be, because it argues a want of knowledge ona subject introduced 
by himself, of which any intelligent man in this cominunity ought not to stand 
accused. But said Mr. B. on reflecting on the statement, [ consoled myself 
with the reflection that, if the orator’s statement has any truth in it, if the 
emigration to this country 1s of a poisonous tendency, it must take a prodigious 
great dose to produce any noticeable effect ; for, said he, the quantities admi- 
nistered of Jate years have not been on a small scale, yet we do not find the 
country ina sickly state from that cause. But, said he, should we consent to 
grant that emigration is of a poisonous tendency, I know of no better way to 
counteract its pernicious influences, and to convert it not only to an aliment, 
but an aliment of the most nutritious character, than the course proposed to be 
pursued by this Society. 

£x-Mayor Eliot stated that he had noticed the extraordinary language of the 
person in New York, and he must say that if it was true, this country was one 
entire mass of physical poison, as we were all either emigrants or their imme- 
diate offspring. None among us could trace their lineage more than three or 
four generations, and must turn back to the great tide waters of population 
from the old world. He felt that any attempt by language to commend such 
a Society as the one contemplated to the favor of the public,would be superero- 
gatury, as a conviction of its utility had long since been felt by every true and 
honest philanthropist. Tor himself, he would promise it tu his most active co- 
operetion, and he felt no doubt that the same feeling would attach to it every 
friend of the Emigrant in Boston. 

J. W. James and Wm. P. McKay, Esqrs., spoke with much eloquence and 
effect during the evening, and made so ggestions in relation to its management, 
which were promptly adopted. The Constitution, after its adoption, was first 
signed by Mayor Brimmer, and, at the suggestion of Mr. James, blanks were 
left for the signatures of all the surviving Ex-Mayors of the city of Boston, 
which has since been filled up, togetver with the signatures of the Governor, 
Lieutenant Governor, Secretary of State, and other prominent officials of the 
Commonwealth. ‘Thus has this magnificent project been placed upon a basis, 
too high for the shafts of puny whipsters to reach, and too firm in the dignity, 
character and usefulness of its formation, to feel any thing but indifferent con- 
tempt for the barking of an obscure assailant. 





CONSTITUTION. 

Article First. The style of this Association shall be “ The Boston Society 
for the Diffusion of Information among Emigrants.” 

Article Second. The object of this Society being to disseminate informa- 
tion and to give useful advice to strangers who have arrived in the United 
States, and to those who are desirous of emigrating from foreign countries to 
establish themselves in America. All the fands which may be at the com- 
imand of the Society shall be devoted to this purpose, unless expressly other- 
wise ordered by donors who may choose to make this society the medium of 
their benefactions 

Article Third. Any person shall be and continue a member of this Society, 
who shall sign this Constitution and shall pay into its Treasury the sum of 
Two Dollars a year;—the payment of Twenty Five Dollars shall entitle any 
person to be a member for life. 

Article Fourth. The annual meetings of this Society shall be held on the 
first Mouday of January in each year after the first organization Ateach an- 
nual meeting, the Society shall choose by ballot Twenty Four Directors, ten 
of whom at least shall be native Americans, and ten of foreign birth, to hold 
their offices for the ensuing year and until they shall be re-elected or others 
be elected in their place. The Mayor and the Presideut of the Com- 
mon Council of the City of Boston, and all resident foreign Consuls and Vice 
Consuls acting as Consuls shal! also be, ex officio, members of the Board of 
Directors. The first Board of Directors shall be chosen at such time after 
the adoption of this Constitution, asthe Society may by vote determine. 

Article Fifth. The Board of Directors, at their first meeting after their 
election, shall choose from theirown numbera President, Vice President, and 
Treasurer, of the Society. They shall also at the same time choose a Secre- 
tary, who shall have a stated annual salary as general superintendant, to be 
fixed by the Board. Al! the said officers shall hold their offices until the close 
of the next succeeding annual meeting, provided ‘hat the Secretary and Treas- 
urer shall be liable to be removed at ay time and replaced by others, by vote 
of a majority of the whole Board. The Directors shail also have power to fill 
such vacancies in their own body as shall occur between two annual meetings, 
by death or resignation, , : 

Article Sixth For the bettertransaction of the business of the Society, the 
Directors shall divide themselves into committees, one of which shall give par- 
ticular attention to it foreach month in the year. 

Article Seventh. The Society shall hold regular Quarterly Meetings, on 
the first Monday of April, July and October, at such place as the Board of 
Directors shall appoint. At each Quarterly Meeting the Board of Direc- 
tors, through their Chairm«n shall report their doings of the preceding Quar- 
ter. 

Article Exghth. Special meetings of the Society may be called at any 
time, by the President, or by any six of the Directors; notice of the same 
being given in not less than two newspapers printed in Boston, within not less 
than three days ofthe time of the proposed meeting. 

Article Ninth. The Board of Directors shall establish regulations and bve- 
laws, for administration of all the affarrs of the Society, not provided for in this 
Constitution and not inconsistent with the same 

Before the close of the meeting, a committee consisting of Wm. Lawrence, 
Geo. S. Hillard, W. J. Walsh, Francis M’Kenna, and T. C. Grattan, Esqs. 
were appointed to nominate the Directors according to the provision of the 
Constitovion, and also instrectedto calla meeting at the earliest time alter 
their nomination of the gentlemen for those oflices 
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